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PREFACE. 



1st October^ I9li* 

In 1 8 10, 1 put the manuscript of this work 
on Germany, into the hands of the bookseller, 
who had published Corinne. As I maintained 
in it the same opinions, and preserved the 
same silence respecting the present govern- 
ment of the French, which I had done in 
my former writings, I flattered myself that 
I should have been permitted to publish 
, this work also: yet, a few days after I had 
disffatched my manuscript, a decree of a very 
singular description appeared on the subject 
of the liberty of the press ; it declared *' that 
" no work could be printed without having 
" been examined by certain censors/' — Very 
VOL, I. b 
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well — it was usual in France, under the old 
regime, for literary works to be submitted to 
the examination of a public censorship ; the 
tendency of public opinion was then towards 
the feeling of liberty, which rendered such 
a restraint a matter very little to be dreaded ; 
a little article, however, at the end of the 
new regulation declared, '* that when the 
^* censors should have examined a work and 
" permitted its publication, booksellers 
*' should be authorized to publish it, but 
** that the Minister of the Police should still 
*' have a right to suppress it altogether, if 
•* he should think fit so to do.'*~The meaning 
of which is, that such and such forms should 
be adopted until it should be thought fit no 
longer to abide by them: a law was, not 
necessary to decree what was in fact the 
absence of all law ; it would have been better 
to have relied simply upon the exercise of 
absolute power. 

My bookseller, however, took upon him- 
self the responsibility of the publication of 
my book, after submitting it to the censors, 
and thus our contract was made. I came 
to reside within forty leagues of Paris, to 
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superintend the printing of the work, and it 
was upon that occasion that, for the last time, 
I breathed the air of France. I had, however, 
abstained in this book, as will be seen, from 
making any reflections on the political state 
of Germany : I supposed myself to be writing 
at the distance of fifty years from the present 
time; but the present time^ will not suffer 
itself to be forgotten. Several of the censors 
examined my manuscript; they suppressed 
the different passages which I have now 
restored and pointed out by notes. With the 
exception, however, of these passages, they 
allowed the work to be printed, as I now 
publish it, for I have thought it my duty to 
make no alteration in it. It appears to me a 
curious thing to shew what the work is, which 
is capable even now in France, pf drawing 
down the most cruel persecution on the head 
of its author. 

At the moment when this wor)c was abouf 
to appear, and when the ten thousand copies 
of the first edition had been actually printed 
off, the Minister of the Police, well known 
under the name of General Savary, sent hisf 
gensdarmes to the hous^ of the bookseller, 
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with orders to tear the whole edition in 
pieces, and to place sentinels at the different 
entrances to the warehouse, for fear a single 
copy of this dangerous writing should escape. 
A commissary of police was charged with 
the suj>erintendance of this expedition, in 
\\hich General Savary , easily obtained the 
victory ; and the poor commissary, it is 
said, died of the fatigue he underwent in too 
minutely assuring himself of the destruction 
of so great a number of volumes, or rather 
in seeing them transformed into paper per- 
fectly white, upon which no trace of human 
reason remained ; the price of the paper, 
valued merely at twenty louis by the police, 
was the only indemnification which the 
Bookseller obtained from the Minister. 

At the same time that the destruction of 
my work was going on at Paris, I received 
in the country an order to deliver up the 
copy from which it had been printed, and to 
quit France in four and twenty hours. The 
conscripts are almost the only persons I know 
for whom four and twenty hours are consi- 
dered a suflBcient time to prepare for a jour- 
ney ; I wrote, therefore, to the Minister of 
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the Police that L should require eight days 
to procure money and my carriage. The 
following is the letter which he sent me in 
answer. 



General Poi^ice, 

Minister's Office. %^^' 

Paris, 3d October, 1810. 

" I received, Madam; the letter that you 
*^ did me th^ honor to write to me. Your 
*• son will have apprised you, that I had no 
'* objection to your postponing your depar- 
** ture for seven or eight days. I beg you 
" will make that time sufficient for the 
** arrangements you still have to make, 
** because I cannot grant you more. 

" The cause of the order which I have 
" signified to you, is not to be looked for in 
*' the silence you have preserved with respect 
" to the Emperor ia your last work ; that 
" would be a misiake ; no place could be 
"found in it. worthy of him; but your 
*• banishment is a natural consequence of the 
" course you have constantly pursued for 
" some years past. It appeared to me, that 
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** the air of thjs country did not agree with 
** you, and we are not yet reduced to seek 
'' for models amongst the people you admire. 

** Your last work is not French ; it is I 
•* who have put a stop to the publication of 
" it. I am sorry for the loss the bookseller 
" must sustain, but it is not possible for me 
" to suffer it to appear. 

*' You know, Madam, that you were only 
" permitted to quit Gpppet, because you had 
** expressed a desire to go to America. If 
** my predecessor suffered you to remain in 
" the department of the Loire and the Cher, 
" you were not to look upon that indulgence 
** as a revocation of the orders which had 
" been given with respect to you. At pre- 
^**sent, you oblige me to cause them to be 
*' strictly executed, and you have only your- 
'* self to accuse for it. 

** I desire M. Corbigny * to suspend the 
" execution of the order I had given him, 
*' lintil the expiration of the time I now 
" grant you. 

. * Prefect of the Loire and the Cher, 
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" I am concerned, Madam, that you have 
** obliged me to commence my correspondence 
** with you by a measure of severity ; it 
'' would have been more agreeable to me to 
** have had only to offer you the testimonies 
" of the high consideration with which I 
*' have the honour to be. 

Madam, 
your very humble and very 

obedient Servant, 
[Signed-) The Duke de Rovigo/* 

Mad. de StaeL 

" P.S. I have reasons. Madam, for mentioning 
" to you the ports of L'Orient, Larochelle, 
** Bourdeaux, and Rochefort, as being the 
*' only ports at which you can embark ; 1 
** beg you will let me know which of them 
•• you choose/** 

* The object of this Postscript^ was to forbid me the 
Ports of the Channel. 
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I shall subjoin some reflections upon this 
letter, although it appqars- to rae curious 
enough in itself. *' It appears to me/* says 
General Savary, " that the air cfthis country 
^^ did not agree with you ;'' what a gracious 
manner of announcing to a woman, then, 
alas ! the motlier of three children, the 
daughter of a man who had served France 
with so much fidelity, that she was banished 
for ever from the place of her birth, without 
being suffered, in any manner, to protest 
against a punishment, esteemed the next 
in severity to death ! There is a French 
vaudeville, in which a bailifiF boasting of 
his politeness towards those persons whom 
he takes to prison, says, 

Aussije mis aimi d^ tout ceux quefarrite^ 

I da not know if such were the intention of 
General Savary. 

He adds that the French are not redu,ced to 
seek for models amongst the people I admire ; 
these people are the English first, and in 
many respects the Germans. At all events, 

♦ *' So I am loved by all I arresl.'' 
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I think I cannot be accused of not loving 
France. I have shewn but too much sensi- 
bility in being exikd from a country where I 
have so many objects of affection, and where 
those who are dear to me have such power of 
entertaining me by their genius J But,notwitl;- 
standing this attachment, perhaps too lively, 
for so brilliant a country, and its ingenious in- 
habitants, it did not follow that I was to be 
forbidden to admire Englarid. She has been 
seen like a knight armed for the defence of 
tocial order, preserving Europe, during ten 
years of anarchy, aild ten years more of 
despotism. Her happy constitution was, at 
the beginning of the Revolution, the object 
of the hopes and the efforts of the French. 
My mind still remains where theirs was then. 

On my return to the estate of my father, 
. the Prefect of Geneva forbad me to go to; a 
greater distance than four leagues from it. I 
suffered myself one day to go as far as ten 
leagues, merely for an airing; the gensdarmes 
immediately pursued me, the postmasters 
were forbidden to supply me with, horses, 
and it would have appeared as if the safety 
of the state depended on such a weak being 
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as myself. However, I still submitted to 
this imprisonment. in all its severity, when a 
last blow rendered it quite insupportable to 
me. Some of my friends were banished, 
because they had had the generosity to come 
and see me— this was too much— to carry with 
oneself the contagion of misfortune, not to daf 
to associate with those one loves, to be afraid tq 
write to them, or prononnce their names, to 
be the object by turns, either of affectionate 
attentions which make one tremble for those 
who shew them, or of those rdinements of 
baseness which terroF^bspires, is a situation 
from which every 0ne, who values life, 
would withdraw ! 

I was told, as a means of softening my 
grief, that these continual perseciitions were 
a proof of the importance that was attached 
to me ; I could have answered that I had 
not deserved . 

^^ iViE e^t excis ^hcnneur^ ni cette indigniti.'' • 
but I never suffered myself to look to 
consolation^ addr^sed to my vanity ( for I 
knew that there was no one then in France, 

* " Neither this excess of honour^ nor this unworthy 
treatment." 
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from the highest to the lowest, who might 
not have been found worthy' of being made 
unhappy. I was tormented in all the con- 
cerns of my life, in all the tender points of 
my character, and power condescended to 
take the trouble of becoming well acquainted 
with me, in order the more cflFectually to 
enhance my sufferings. Not being able then 
to disarm that power by the simple sacrifice 
of my talents, and resolved not to employ 
them ^n its service, I seemed to feel to the 
bottom of my heart the advice my father 
had given me, and I left my paternal home. 

I think it my duty to make this calumniated 
book known to the public, this book, the 
source of so many troubles ; and though 
General Savary told me in his letter, that 
my work was not French^ as 1 certainly shall 
not allow him to be the representative of 
France, it is to Frenchmen such as 1 have 
known them, that I should with confidence 
address a work, in which 1 have endeavoured 
to the best of my abilities to heighten the 
glory of the works of the human mind. 

Germany may be considered, from its 
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geographical situation, as the heart of Europe, 
and the great association of the Gontineiit 
can never recover its independence but by 
means of that country. Dififerencc of language, 
natural boundaries, the recollections of a 
common history, contribute all together to 
give birth to those great individual existences 
of mankind which we call nations ; certain 
proportions are necessary to their existence, 
they are distinguished by certain qualities ; 
and if Germany were united to Frange, the 
consequence would be, that France would 
also be united to Germany, and the French- 
men of Hamburg, like the Frenchmen of 
Rome, would by degrees eflFect a change in 
the character of the countrymen of Henry 
the Fourth : the vanquished would in time 
modify the victors, and in the end both 
would be losers. 

I have said in my work that the Germans 
were not a nation; assuredly, they are at this 
moment most heroically disproving that 
assertion. But, nevertheless, do we not still 
see some German countries expose them- 
selves, by fighting against their countrymen, 
to the contempt even of their allies, the 



French? those auitiliaries (whose names w€ 
hesitate to pronounce, as if it were not yet 
too lat^ to conceal them from posterity) 
those auxih'aries, I say, are not led either by 
opinion or even by interest, still less by 
honour; but a blind fear has precipitated* 
their governments towards the strongest side, 
without reflecting that they were themselves 
the cause of that very strength before which 
they bowed. 

The Spaniards, to whom -we may apply 
Southey's beautiful line, 

'^ And those who suflFer bravely save mankind;" 

the Spaniards have seen themselves reduced 
to the possession of Cadiz alone ; but they 
were no more ready then to submit to the 
yoke of strangers, than they are now when 
they have reached the barrier of the Pyre- 
nees, and are defended by that man of 
an ancient character and a modern genius, 
Lord* Wellington. But to accomplish these 
great things, a perseverance was necessary, 
which would not be discouraged by events. 
TheGermam have frequently fallen into the 
error of sufiering themselves to be overcome 
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by reverses. Individuals ought to submit to 
destiny, but nations never; for, it is they 
who can alone command destiny ; with a 
little more exertion of the will, misfortune 
would be conquered. 

The submission of one people to another 
is contrary to nature. Who would now 
believe in the possibility of subduing Spain, 
Russia, England, or France? — Why should 
it not be the same with Germany?— If the 
Germans could be subjugated, their misfor- 
tune would rend the heart ; , but still we 
should be tempted to say to them as Mile. 
deMancinisaid to Louis XIV. you area king^ 
sircy and you weep — you are a nation and you 
weep ! ! 

The picture of literature and philosophy, 
seems indeed foreign from the present mo- 
ment ; yet it will be grateful, perhaps, to this 
poor and noble Germany, to recal the memory 
of its intellectual riches amidst the nrvages 
of war. It is three years since I designated 
Prussia, and the countries of the north which 
surround it, as the country of thought; into ^ 
how many noble actions has this thought 
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been transformed ! That to which the systems 
of Philosophers led the way, is coming to 
pass, and the independence of mind, is about 
to lay the foundation of the independence 
of nations. 



OF GERMANY^ 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



ThS origin of the principal nations of Europe 
aaajr.be traced to three great distinct families: 
the Latin, the German, and the Sclavonic^ 
The Italians, the French, the Spaniards, and 
the Portuguese, have derived their civilization 
and their language from Rome ; the Germans, 
the Swiss, the English, the Swedes^ the Danes,, 
and the Hollanders are of Teutonic race ; the 
Poles and Russians occupy the first rank 
among those of the Sclavonic. Those nations 
whose intellectual culture is of Latin origin 
were the f girliest civilised : they have for the 
most part inli^rited tlie quick sagacity of the 
Komans in the conduct of worldly affairs. 
Social institutions, founded c n the Pagan re- 
ligion, preceded among them the estajbiish* 

VOL. I. B 
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ment of Cl)ristianity ; and when the people of 
the North came to conquer them, those very 
people adopteiti^ m maay respects, the customs 
of tlie countries which they conquered , 

These observations must no doubt be mo-* 
dified by reference to cKmate^, governments, 
and the facts of each individual history.^ The 
ecclesiai^ticf^l pow^ has^ l^ft indelible traces in 
Italy. Their long wars with the Arabs bave 
strengthened the n»ilUary habits and enter- 
prising spirit of the Spaniards ; but^ generally 
speaking, all tbispavtof Europe of whiedtlle 
langoages are derived from the IMib, and 
which was early initiated in the Roman policyv 
bears the character <>f a long existing civiliza* 
tion, of Bi^n origin. The people of those 
regions evince less propensity to abstract 
tefiexton than we find among the Crerma^ 
tiations ; they are more addicted to the plea* 
sares and' the interests of the earth; ahd» like, 
their founders^ the R6mans> tbey alone know 
how to practise the arts of dominion. 

The GeriiK^^^ nations almost cckistantly 

resisted the Roman yoke ; they were more 

I lately civilised, and by Chpistianity akmef 

they passed instantaneouirfy from a sort of 

l)arbarism to the refinement ol Christian inter-* 
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eoiirse: the times df chivalry, the spirit of 
tiie middle ages, form their most lively recoil \ 
lections 1 and, althiotu^ the Warned of these \ 
<iountries have studied Hhe Greek aad Latin 
authors more deeply even than the Latio 
nations themselves, the g^iitis natural toi^r^^ 
inan writers is of a colour rather Gothic tbaa 
dassical. Their imagination dbports itsdf ia 
oki towers and battlenients^ among khi^^irfa^ 
Sorceress^, and spectres ; and nrirsteries of a 
thoughtftil jftnd solitary nature fitmn the prin^ 
fcipal charm of their poetty. 

The analogy wfiich subsists unong ^1 the 
Teutonic nations is^ such as cannot be mis^ 
taken. The social dignity for which the Eng* 
ish are indebted to their constitution assures 
lo them, it is true, a decided superiority over 
the rest; neverthdess, the same touches of 
character are constantly to be met with 
amoi^ i^ll the dilSsrent people of Germanie 
Origin/ They were all dfetingulsbed, from 
the earlier times, by their independence and 
loyalty; they have evw been igcK>d and ia^^ 
fill ; and ;t is for that veix.?eMqn,^ P^^^^pafi 
th»t their writings univeraally. be%r a melan- 
choly impression ; for it often happens to 

V2 
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jmtions, as to individuals, to suffer for their 
AriFtues, ■ 

': The civilization of the Sclavonic tribe$ 
having been of much later date and of more 
trapic! grbwth than that of other people^ 
there has been hitherto seen among them 
more of ihiitation than of originality ; all 
that they: possess of European growth js' 
JF^ench; what they have derived from Asia 
is !not yet ^sufficiently developed to enabte. 
their writings to display the true character 
which would be natural to them. Throu^out 
I literary Europe, then, th^e are but tivo great 
[ divisions strongly marked: the learning which 
is imitated from the ancients, arid that which 
owes its birth to the spirit of the middle ages 5 
that which in its origin received from the 
genius of Paganism its colour and its charm^ 
and that which owes its impulse and . dcn 
yislopmerit to a religion intrinsically* spiritual; 
It might be said with reason; that tins 
French and the Germans are at the two ex* 
trenies of the moral chain; sirtce the former 
regard all ideas as moving from exterior ob- 
jects;* the latter, all impressions as proceeding 
from pre-conceived ideast These two joations^ 
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nevertheless, agree together pretty well in 
their social relations : but none can be more ■ 
opposite in their literary and philosophical/ . 
systems. Intellectual Germany is. hardly 
known to France ; very few men of letters 
among us have troubled themselves aboutl 
her. It is true that a much greater number 
have set themselves up for her judges. This 
agreeable lightness^ which makes men pro* 
noiibce on matters of which they areignorant^ 
may appear elegant in talking, but not ia 
writingi The Germans often run into the 
er^or of introducing into conversation that 
which is fit only for books ; the French some* 
times commit the contrary £gtult, of inserting r 
in books tlmt which is pardonable only in con<- 1 
versation ; and we have i^ exhausted all that 
is superficial; that, were it only for orna- I | 
ment, and, above all, for the sake of variety^ f ( 
it seems to mo thitt it would be well to try J ' 
wmething deeper. 

For these reasons I believed that there \ 
might be some advantage in making known [ 
that c6untry in which^ of all Europe, study 
and meditation have been carried so ia^r, that 
it Qi»y be considered as the native land of 
thought The re^exti^ns which the country 
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ilself and ila litemry works h$.\e suggested 
to me shall be divided into four aectton3>. The 
first vill treat of Genau}« and the Manners of 
the Germans ; the seconti of literature and 
the Arts; the third, of Philosophy aai 
Morals; the fourth, of Religion tuid Eiithu* 
siasin. These different subjects necessarily 
fiEtll into one another. The national character 
has its influense ©njh^ thelMerap 

tdre and the phikwoghy^itbe region; and 
tibe whole taken together can only make each 
distinct part properly iakelltgible : it was Q9r 
cesisary notwithstaudiDg to submit to 99 
apparent division, in order ultimaite^ |q 
collect all the rajrs in the same focus. 

I do not cohceal from tny&elf tint I am 
abdiit to esipose, in literature m well m i» 
philosophy^ opinioi^ foreign to. those whic^ 
reign in France i but, let; thiaia appear just 
or. not, let them be adopted or combated, 
.they will at all eveqts yield scope for reflection. 
^ Wo iveed not^ I in^^ne* wish to.encircle the 
* frontiers 6f literaiy France with the great 
"•wall of Chiha, to prevent all exterior ideas 
*• from, penetrating within," * 

' * Th^se commas are ustid- to mark the paiMges iv^iieb tHe 
oetuon of Pars lequire tab* siqppitsMd. IntfMNOonit 
1 
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It is itnpo^ibl^ tfaiit the Crertnao writen. 
tbe best informed and most reflecting n^n in 
Europe, sliquld not deserve n moment's atten* 
tion to be bestbwed ou their lit^titure apd 
tiieir philosophy. It is objected to the ope, 
that it is iiot in good taste; to the other» ttttt it 
is^H of absurdities. It is possible, however^, 
that there nmy be a species of literature tiot 
tiottf«*mable to our laws of good taste, and 
tiiat it tiMy nevertheless contain new idea^ 
whiehijmod^^ WQuld tend 

to enrich us. It is thus that we are. in** 
^bttfd for RaCtoe to the Gfeeks, and to 
Shakspeare for many of the tragedies of 
Voltaire* The sterility with which our lite- 
rature IS tlireatened may make it be believed 
that tlie Frcinch spii^t , i^^^ Qf 

being renewed by a more vigorous sap; and^i 
since the elegance of society will always 

vdlome they di^cftveitdl tiothing itprehenstUe ; biit the 
chiipfen on Enthusia^ttt m the thirds and, above ail, the con- 
ofodklg paragra|>h of the work, did not meet their appro-^ 
hation.« I was ready to submit to their censures iti a ne^ 
gative manner, that is to say, by retrenching without making 
any further additions; but the gendarmes sent by th^ 
Bfmi^lef 0i Police excieuted the office of censors in a more 
bitttai mattier by tea^inf the whole book in pieces* 
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preserve us from certain fatbits, it is of the 
utmost importance to us, to find again the- 
source of superior beauties. 

After having rejected the literature of the 
Germans in the name of . good taste, we* 
thiiik that we may also get rid of their phi- 
losophy in the name of reason. Good taste 
and reason are words which it is always plea^^ 
sant to pronounce, even at random ; but? 
can we in, earnest persuade purselves that 
writers of immense erudition, who ?ire a& 
weir acquainted with all the French books 
as ourselves, have been employed for these 
twenty years upon mere absui-dities ? 

In the age of superstition, all new opinions 
are naturally accused of impiety ; and in the 
days of incredulity, they are, not less natu-? 
rally, charged with being absurd. In the 
sixteenth century Galileo was delivered up. 
to the Inquisition for having said that the 
world went round ; and in the eighteenth, 
some persons wished to make J. J. Rousseau 
pass for a fanatical devotee. Opinions which 
differ from the ruling spirit, be that what it 
may, always scandalizp the vulgar: study 
and examination ca^ alone confer that lib^ra- 
rality of judgment, without which ,it is im- 
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possible to acquire new lights or even to pre- 
serve those which we have. For we submit 
ourselves to certain received ideas, not as to 
truths, but as to power; and it is thus that 
human reason habituates itself to servitude, r 
even in the field of literature and philosophy. I 
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THE MANNERS OF THE GERMANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the Aspect of Germany. 



Xhb liumber and extent of forests indicate 
a civilization yet recent: the ancient soil of ' 
the south is almost unfurnished of its trees» 
and the sun darts its perpendicular rays oh 
the earth vrhich has been laid bare by mam 
Germwiy still affords some traces of unii>^ 
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habited nature. From the Alps to the sea, 
between the Rhiiie and the Danube, yom 
behold a land covered with oaks and firs, in- 
tersected by rivers of an imposing beauty, ajid 
by mountains of a most picturesque aspect; 
but vast heaths and sands, roads often neg- 
lected, a severe chmate, shed at first a gloom 
over the mind ; nor is it till after some time 
that it discovers what may attach us to such 
a country. 

The south of Germany is highly culti vat-, 
cd; yet in the most delightful districts of 
this country there is always something of 
seriousness which calls the imagination rather 
to thoughts of labour than of pleasure, rather 
to the virtues of the inhabitants than to the 
charms of nature, 

The ruins of strong castles which are seen 
on the heights of the mountains, houses built 
of mud, narrow windows, the snows which 
during winter cover the plains as far as the 
eye can reach, all these cause a painful im- 
pression on the mirid* I know not what of 
^silentness in nature and in the human race at 
fti-st oppresses the heart. It seems as if time^ 
Moved m(\re slowly there than elsewhere, as 
jf vegetation made not a morte rapid progress 
5 
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in the earth than ideas in.the minds of men^ 
and as if the regular furrows of the labourer 
were there traced upon a thankless soih.* : 
- Nevertheless, when . wei have \ overcome ^ 
these first unreflecting sensations, .the country [ 
and its inhabitants offer to the observation / 
something at once interesting and poetkal; J 
we feel that geatle souk and tender imaigtna^ 
tions have embellished these fields. ^ The/ high 
roads arc planted with fruit trees : for the 
refe^hment of the traveller. The landscapes 
which surround the Rhine are every where 
magnificent; this river may be called the 
tutelary genius of Germany; his waves are 
pure, rapid, and majestic, like the. life of a 
hero of antiquity. The Danube divides itself 
into too many branches ; the streams of the 
Elbe and Spree are disturbed too easily by the 
temp^ts; the Rhine only is unchangeablCi 
The countries through which it flows appear 
at once of a character so grave and jso diverai-e 
fied, so fruitful and so solitary, that one 
would be tempted to believe that they owe 
their cultivation to the genius of the river 
ak>De, and that man is as nothing to them. 
Its tide as it flows along relates the high 
deeds of the days of old, aud.tbe ishade of 
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Anniniiis seems stiil to wander oa its precis- 
pitous shores. : *: 

/ The itioaunieiits of Gothic antiquity only 
.^ are remarkable in Germany i these monu^ 

\ mente recal tiie ages of ckmihy : in ainaost 
every tomi a publkf museam preserves the 
recbi^ of those days. One Wotild say, that 
ihe inhabitants of the norths conquerors of 
tbe worlds when they quitted Germany, left 
behind memorials of themselves under dif-^ 
ferent forms^ and that the whole land resem<^ 
bles the residence of some great people long 
since left vacant by its possessors. In most 
of the arsenals of Gorman towns, we meet 
with iigures of knights in painted wood, dad 
in their armour; tlie helmet, the buekler, 
the cuisses, the spurs, all according to anctdnt 
custom ;.and we walk among these standing 
dead, who with uplifted arms s^m ready to 

^ striffce their adversaries, and hold their lancet 
m the rest. This motionless image of actions 
fi>f merly so lively occasions an impression of^ 
pain. It is thus thsit Itfng after earthquakes 
the bodies of men have been discoivered still 
fixed in the sa^ne attitudes, in the actiociol 
tlie sanse thoughts, that occupied them at the 
instant wlien they were swallowed i^. 
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Modem architectere in Germaoy oieci 
nothing to oor contemplatton worthy of being 
recorded; Ixit the towns are in general iraH 
built, .and are end^eQtshed by the proprietois 
with a good-natured care* In many^ the 
houses are painted on thef outBides with 
Tariops colours ; one sees upon them the 
^gmes^ of aints, and ornamenta of erery 
ctescription; which, tho^ assuredly noi the 
mo^t correct in taste^ yet cause a cheerM 
variety, and seem to indicate a beoevoieni; 
desire to [dease both thdir fellow countiymen 
and rtrac^rft* The; daoding splendour cf a 
palace gratifies the self love of its posseasen; 
but the well designed and care&diy finished 
decorations which set off these little dwell- 
ings have something in them kind and 
hospitable. . ^ 

The gardens are almost as beautiful in \ 
some parts of Germany as in England ; the 
luxury of gardens always implies a love of the 
country. In England, simple mansions are 
often built in the middle of the most mag« 
nificent parks ; the proprietor neglects his 
dwelling to attend to the ornament^ of 
nature. This magnificence and simplicity 
united donot^ it is true,, exist in the same 
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^€?greein Gerraany ; yet, in spite of the'i;rant 
)of: wealth and the pride of fetidal digiiity^ 
ithere is every where to be rettaatrked a certain 
iove of the beautiful, which, sooner or later, 
anust be followed by taste and elegance, of 
.which it lis the otily real source. Often in 
Ihfe midst of the superb gardens of the 
Crerman pfinces are placed^- Jk)lian harps 
tjlose by grottos encircled wi^ flowers, that 
ithe wind may waft the sound and the per- 
ictme together. The imagination of the 
aiorthern people thus endeavours to create 
for itself a sort of Italy ; and during the brit 
liant days of a short-lived summer itsome^ 
times jattains the deception it i^eks. 
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CHAPTER II- 
On the Manmri and Character of the Germans. 



JL Rs wliole Gamfui nation can be made 
to agree mi some principal features only; 
for the dirersities of this country are sucb, 
that it is difficult to bring together under 
one point of view, reli^onsi governments, 
climates/ and ev^n people so diffe^rent. 
Southern Germatay is, in vefy many re- 
spects, quite distinct from the northern ; 
the commercial cities are altogether un* 
like those which are the seats of Univer- 
sities ; the small states differ semi bly from 
the two great monarchies of Prussia and 
Austria. Germany was lately an aristocra- 
tical confederation; an empire without one 
^otamon centre of intelligence mi^oi pubKc 

VOL. I. c 
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spirit, it did not form a compact nation^ atid 
the bond of union was wanting tc^its separate 
members. Tliis division of Germany, fatal to 
i her political force, was nevertheless very fa- 
r vourable to all the efforts of genius and imagi- 
nation. In matters of literary and metiaphy- 
i sical opinion, there was a sort of gentle and 
; peaceful anarchy, which, allowed to every 
\ man the complete development of his own 
individual powers^ of perception. 

As there is no capital city in which all the 
good company of Germany finds itself united, 
the spirit of society exerts but little power; 
and the enjpire of taste and the arms. 6f 
ridicule are equally without influence. Most 
writers and reasonei^ sit down to work in 
solitude, or surrounded only by a little citcle 
over which they reign. They abandon them- 
\selves, one by one, to all the impulses of an 
\ unrestrained imagination ; and if lany trac^; 
1 are to be found throughout Germany of the] 
ascendancy of fashion, it is in the . desire \ 
evinced by every man to show himself in all/ 
■respects different from the rest. In France, \ 
on the contrary, every man aspires to de- 
serve what Montesquieu said of Voltaire; 
U a plus fwe personne J esprit que tout le 
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fmnde a. Thi> German writers would yet I 
more willin|ly imiitate foreigners than their ^ 
own countrymen. 

In literature, as in politics, the Germans \ 
have too much respect for foreigners and not I 
enough of national prejudices. In individuals ' 
it is a virtue, this denial of self, and this: 
esteem of others ; but the patriotism of na- j 
tions ought to be selfish. The pride of the^ 
English conduces powerfully to their political 
existence ; the good opinion which the French 
entertain of themselves has always contri- 
hutietd greatly to their ascendance over Eu- 
rope;; the noble pride of the Spaniards for- ; 
merly rendered them sovereigns of one entire 
portion of the world. The Germans are 
Savons,; Prussians, Bavarians/ Austrians ; but 
the Germanic character, on which the strength 
of s^i should be founded, is> lik^ the land 
it^lf, parcelled out among so many di£Serent / 

mastoers.,.. 

I shaU separately examine northern and 
southern Germany; but will for the present 
confine myself to, those reflections which 
^ually suit the whole nation. The Germans 
are, generally speaking, both sincere and 
£aiitbful > ' th^y seldom forfeit their word, and 

c 2 
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deceit is fdrefgri to tliem. i( tijs fault should' 
ever introduee itself into Geriii^|y/ it could- 
only be through the ambition of imitating 
ftireighew, of evincing an equal dexterity, and, 
aibove all, of not being duped by them ; but 
goord sense and goodness of heart would soon 
bring the Germans back to perceive that 
their strength consists in thek* own nature, and 
€hat the habit of rectitude renders us incapa- 
lile, even where we are willing, of employing 
irtifide* tn order to reap the fruits of immo- 
fitHty, it is necessary to be entirely light 
armed, and not to carry about you a con- 
science and scruples which arrest you mid- 
way, and tliake you feel, so much the 
more poignai^t, the regret of having left the 
bid road, as it is impossible for you' to ad-^ 
yance boldly in the new. 

It is, I believe, easy to shew that, without 
morality, all ^s danger and darkness. Never- 
theless there has often been observed among 
the Latin nations a singularly dextrous policy 
in the art of emancipating themselves fromf 
every duty ; but it may be said, to the glory of 
the German nation, that she isalmost incapable 
of that practised suppleness which makes^ all 
truths bend to all interests, and sacrifices 

I 
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^very en^igemept to every <jalCiriajtioB. Her 
defects, as m^ell as her good qqaiitif?, suljgec^ 
her to the honourable necessity of jnsticp. 

The power of labour and reflecliop is aUp \ 
one of the distinctive features of the people i 
of Germany. Tliey are naturally a literary j 
and philosophical people *, yet tbp separation 
into dasses, which is more distinct inGer^ 
many than any where else^ because society 
does not soften its gradations, is in ^B^e re- 
spects' injurious to the understanding properly 
so called • The nobles have too few ide^s, the 
men of letters too little practice in bwsinese. 
Understanding is a t:ombination of the know- 
ledge of men and things; and society, in which 
jtnen act without object and yet with ipt^i'est, 
is precisely that whidi best develops the most 
opposite fajculties. It is imagination more 
than intellect that characterises the Ger- 
mans. I. P. Richter, one of their most 
distinguished writers, has said th^t the 
empire of the sens belongs to the Einglkh, 
that of the land to the French, and that of 
the akr to the Germcm^; in feet, we dis- 
;eover in G^ermany, the necessity of a centre 
^nd bounds to this.eminent faculty of thought, 
.whidi rises and los^s it^df in vacuum^ which 
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penetrates and vanfshes in obscurity, which 
iperishes by its impartiality, confounds itself 
by the force of analysis, and stands in 
need of certain faults to circumscribe its 
virtues. 

In leaving France, it is difficult to grow 
accustomed to the sluggish inertness of the 
German people; they never hasten to any 
object; they find obstacles to all; you hear 
" it is impossible'' repeated a hundred times 
in Germany for once in France. When 
action is necessary, the Germans know not 
how to struggle with difficulties ; and their 
respect' for power is more owing to the 
resemblance between power and destiny, 
than to any interested motive. The lower 
classes are sufficiently coarse in their forms 
of proceeding; above all, when any shocli 
is. intended to their favourite habits ; they 
would naturally feel much more than the 
nobles that holy antipathy for foreign man^r 
ners and languages which in all countries 
seems to strengthen the national bond of 
union. The ofifer of money does not alter 
their plan of conduct ; ' fear does not turn 
them aside from it ; they are, in short, very 
capable of that fixedness in all things whicf^ 
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is a|i excellent plt^dge for morality; for he 
who is continually actuated by fear, and still 
more by hope, passes easily from one opinion 
to another whenever his interest requires it. ] 
As we rise a little above the lower class, 
we easily perceive that internal vivacity, that 
poetry of the soul, which characterises the 
Germans. The inhabitants of town and 
country, the soldiei^ and labourers, are all 
acquainted with music. It has happened to 
me to enter small cottages blackened by the 
smoke of tobacco, and immediately to hear 
not only the mistress but the master of the 
bouse playing voluntaries on the harpsichord, 
like the Italian improvtsutori in verse. 
Almost every where upon market days, 
they have players on wind instruments 
placed in the balcony of the towri-houSe 
which overlooks the public square : the 
peasants of the neighbourhood are thus 
made partakers in the soft enjoyment of that 
first of arts. The scholars walk through the 
streets singing psalms in chorus^ They say 
that Luther often took a part in these cho- 
russes in early life. I was at Eisenach, a 
little town in Saxony, one winter day when 
it was so cold th^ the very streets were 



blocked up with suqw; I saw a long ^or 
cession of ypuog people: in black clpak9» 
lyalking through the town and celebrating 
the praises of Grod- They were the otfiiy 
persoTO out of doors ; for the severity of the 
frost had driven ail the rest of the world to 
^heir fire-sides ; and these voices^ almost equali^ 
ly harmonious with those of the south* heard 
fimidst all this rigour of the season^ excited 
^ much the iivielier emofioii. The inhabit 
tants of the town dared not in the intense 
cold to open their windows; but we could 
perceive behind the. gbi^ses^ countenances, 
8a4 or serene^ young or old, all receiving 
.with joy thexeligioAia^Qonsolatiotis which this 
jjweet melody, inspired. a 

The poor Bohemians, a» they wawder, foU 
lowed by their wiyesfl.nd children, ica&rry o» 
their backs a had harp made of commoa 
wood, from which they dnaw harmonious 
muLsic. They play upon it while they rest 
4it the foot of 9 tree on the high road, or 
fiear the post houses, tirying to awaken the 
attention of travellers to the ambulatory 
concert of thttr little wandering iaLwaily. In 
^Austria, the flocks ate kept by shepherds 
^h^ play charming aim on instroments ait 
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once simple and sonorous. Tbe^^ air3 agr^e 
perfectly well with the soft and pensive 
impressiqn prodii0ed by the a«pect pf the 
country. 

lostrnment^ music is a* generally culti* \ 
vated throughout Gcrniany as vocal lOiisie / 
in Italy. Nature has done more in this re-*- 
spect, as vin so many others, for Italy, tlia^ 
for Germany ; for instrumental music labour 
is necessary, While a southern sky is enougl} 
to create a beautiful voice : nevertheless the 
pneii of the working classes would never be 
able to afibrxi to music the time whicji 19 
necessary for acquiring it, if they were not 
endowed with organs peculiarly adapted to the 
acquirement Those people wboare musicians 
by natune receive through dje-jnedium of bart- 
OM^ny sensation^ and ideas! which their con;&ae4 
isitiiatians and vulgar occupations could never 
procure for tliem from any other source. 

The ie<»ale peasants and servants who 
bav=e not money enough to spe^id in dressi, 
ornament their heads ia^ arms with a/ew 
flowers, that imagination may at It^aat hp.ve 
some part in their attiioe : those who m^ 9. 
little jho^ rich w^ea^ on holidays a cap o^ 
^Id ^iixS, iu siitfcaent^y bad (t*ste, which 
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affords a strange contrast to the simplicity of 
the rest of their costume; but this cap, which 
their mothers also wore before them, seems 
to recal ancient manners; and the dr^ of 
ceremony 'with which the lower classes of 
women pay respect to the Sunday has some^ 
thing solemn in it \irhich interests one in their 
fevour. 

The Germans deserve credit also for the 
sincerity testified in their respectful acts 
-of reverence,, and their formal sanctity 
which foreigners have so often turned 
into ridicule. They might easily have sub- 
stituted a cold and indiflRejrent deport- 
ment for that grace and eleganfce, which 
they are accused of being unable to reach : 
disdain always silences ridicule ; for it is 
j^rincipally upon useless efforts that ridicule 
attaches itself; but benevolent charactei-s 
choose rather to expose themselves to plea^ 
santry, than to preserve themselves from it 
by that haughty air of restraint, which it is 
so easy for any person to assUme. 

In Grermany, we are continually strtick 
by the contrast which exists between senti-"* 
ments and habits, talents and tslstes : ci- 
vilisation and nature seem t6 be not yet 
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^Sufficiently airiaJgarnated together. Some- 
times the most ingenuous of men are verjr 
affected in their expressions and countenance, 
as if they had something to conceal: some- 
times, on the other hand, gentleness of sqUl 
does not prevent the rudeness of manners : fre- 
quentiy even this contradiction goes still fur- 
ther, and absolute weakness of character shows 
itself through the veil of harshness in language 
and demeanour. An enthusiastic passion fot 
the fine arts and for poetry is joined to habits 
even low and vulgar in social life. There isj 
no country where young men, studying atl 
the Universities, are better acquainted with 1 
the ancient languages and with anticjuity ; yet \ 
there is none in which superannuated customs \ 
more generally exist even at the present day. 
The recollecitions of Greece, the taste for / 
the fine arts, seem to have reached them j 
through the medium of correspondence ; but 1 
feudal institutions, and the ancient customs of ^ 
the German nation, are always held in honour \ 
among them, even though; unhappily for the ' 
military power of the country, they no 
iger possess the same- strength. » 

There is no assemblage iflore whimsical than 
lat displayed in the military aspect of 
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affords a strange contrast to the simplicity of 
the rest of their costume; but this cap, which 
their mothers also wore before them, seems 
to recal ancient manners; and the dress of 
ceremony "with which the lower classes of 
women pay respect to the Sunday has some^ 
thing solemn in it \irhich interests one in their 
fevour. 

The Germans deserve credit also for the 
sincerity testified in their respectful acts 
•of reverence,, and their formal sanctity 
which foreigners have so often turned 
into ridicule- They might easily have sub- 
stituted a cold and indiflRejrent deport- 
ment for that grace and elegance, which 
they are accused of being unable to reach : 
disdain always silences ridicule; for it is 
j^rincipally upon useless efforts that ridicule 
attaches itself; but benevolent charactei-s 
choose rather to expose themselves to p}ea«> 
santry, than to preserve themseltes from it 
by that haughty air of restraint, which it \& 
so easy for any person to assume. 

In Germany, we are continually struck 
by the contrast which exists between senti-"* 
ments and habits, talents and testes : ci- 
vilisation and nature seem t6i be not yet 
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Sufficiently aiiialgarhated together. Some- 
times the most ingenuous of men are verjr 
affected in their expressions and countenance, 
as if they had something to conceal: some- 
times, on the other hand, gentleness of sqUI 
does not prevent the rudeness of manners : fre- 
quentiy even this contradiction goes still fur- 
ther, and absolute weakness of character shows 
itself through the veil of harshness in language 
and demeanour. An enthusiastic passion for 
the fine arts and for poetry is joined to habits 
even low and vulgar in social life. There is 5 
. no country where young men, studying ati 
the Universities, are better acquainted with j 
the ancient languages and with anticjuity ; yet \ 
there is none in which superannuated customs 
more generally exist even at the present day. 
The recollecitions of Greece, the taste for ; 
the fine arts, seem to have reached them/ 
through the medium of correspondence ; but 
feudal institutions, and the ancient customs of [ 
the German nation, are always held in honour ; 
among them, even though; unhappily for the ^ 
military power of the country, they no 
longer possess the same strength. » 

There is no assemblage iflore whimsical than 
that displayed in the military aspect of 
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affords a strange contrast to the simplicity of 
the rest of their costume; but this cap, which 
their mothers also wore before them, seems 
to recal ancient manners; and the dress of 
ceremony "with which tbe lower classes of 
women pay respect to the Sunday has some^ 
thing solemn in it \irhich interests one in their 
fevour. 

The Germans deserve credit also for the 
sincerity testified in their respectful acts 
•of reverence,, and their formal sanctity 
which foreigners have so often turned 
into ridicule- They might easily have sub- 
stituted a cold and indiflfejrent deport- 
ment for that grace and elegance, which 
they are accused of being utiable to reach: 
disdain always silences ridicule ; for it is 
|)rincipally upon useless efforts that ridicule 
attaches itself; but benevolent charactei-s 
choose rather to expose themselves to plefu 
santry, than to preserve themselves from it 
by that haughty air of restraint, which it \i 
so easy for any person to assume. 

In Grermany, we are continually strtick 
by the contrast which exists between senti-"* 
ments and habits, talents and tAstes : ci- 
vilisation and nature seem t6 be hot yet 
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sufficiently amalgamated together. Some- 
times the most ingenuous of men are very 
affected in their expressions and countenance, 
as if they had something to conceal: some- 
times, on the other hand, gentleness of soUl 
does not prevent the rudeness of coanners : fre- 
quently even this contradiction goes still fur- 
ther, and absolute weakness of character shows 
itself through the veil of harshness in language 
and demeanour. An enthusiastic passion for 
the fine arts and for poetry is ^Joined to habits 
even low and vulgar in social life. There is 
no country where young men, studying ati 
the Universities, are better acquainted with • 
the ancient languages and with antiquity ; yet \ 
there is none in which superannuated customs I 
more generally exist even at the present day. 
The recollecitions of Greece, the taste for 
the fine arts, seem to have reached them j 
through the medium of correspondence ; but * 
feudal institutions, and the ancient customs of ^ 
the German nation, are always held in honour ; 
among them, even though, unhappily for the * 
military power of the country, they no 
longer possess the same strength. » 

There is no assemblage iflore whimsical than 
that displayed in the military aspect of 
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affords a strange contrast to the simplicity of 
the rest of their costume; but this cap, which 
their mothers also wore before them, seems 
to recal ancient manners; and the dress of 
ceremony "with which the lower classes of 
women pay respect to the Sunday has some^ 
thing solemn in it \irhich interests one in their 
fevour. 

The Germans deserve tredit also for the 
sincerity testified in their respectful acts 
•of reverence,, and their formal sanctity 
which foreigners have so often turned 
into ridicule. They might easily have sub- 
stituted a cold and indiflfejrent deport- 
ment for that grace and elegance, which 
they are accused of being utiable to reach : 
disdain always silences ridicule ; for it is 
|)rincipally upon useless efforts that ridicule 
attaches itself; but benevolent charactei-s 
choose rather to expose themselves to plea** 
santry, than to preserve themselves from it 
by that haughty air of restraint, which it \i 
so easy for any person to assume. 

In Grermany, we arei continually struck 
by the contrast which exists between senti-"" 
ments and habits, talents and testes : ci- 
vilisation and nature seem t6 be hot yet 
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Sufficiently amalgamated together. Some- 
times the most ingenuous of men are verjr 
affected in their expressions and countenance, 
as if they had something to conceal: some- 
times, on the other hand, gentleness of squl 
does not prevent the rudeness of manners : fre- 
quently even this contradiction goes still fur- 
ther, and absolute weakness of character shows 
itself through the veil of harshness in language 
and demeanour- An enthusiastic passion for 
the fine arts and for poetry is joined to habits 
even low and vulgar in social life; There is^ 
nb country where young men, studying ati 
the Universities, are better acquainted with 1 
the ancient languages and with antiquity ; yet \ 
there is none in which superannuated customs 
more generally exist even at the present day. 
The recollecitions of Greece, the taste for 
the fine arts, seem to have reached them 
through the medium of correspondence ; but 
feudal institutions, and the ancient customs of j^ 
the German nation, are always held in honour ; 
among them, even though; unhappily for the ' 
military power of the country, they no 
longer possess the same strength. » 

There is no assemblage iflore whimsical than 
that displayed in the military aspect of 



ill principle* QW <?hiMrtera, tjie-^noieipiit p?;^ 
Vil^s «f «¥efy 9ity, *l|l tHl:6^»ily hi^toj-y 
which constitutes the charm and glory 9i 
little states. ^ei?e sing<;^ly< ^e9f ^ the Qer* 
iwuM ; bttt they neglecteqk tW grecM;.oatiaii^ 
Boghl, wbieh it was. so iippprtant. tft li»ye 
fi^unded -arooiig the colossal s^taies^ qC |l.wopf*, 
The Gef9)ans, with sq«ie fenf . eyceptipn** 
are har41y eapable of sMoceediog in a^ thii# 
which Inquires: addrye^aiMi dexleri^ 5 wery^ 
thing molests. ^b4 fmbarif«»s(^. Ihe«i, a^d tjbt^}; 
haTe as. mmh need olS in6tho.d in 9fit\m »$i q| 
independence in ideas, Thie^firenflh* on tht 
eontsary, consider aotioi^ with all, the free-i 
dooi ot &r^, a^ad ideas with: all the Vxa^aS^ 
o^Qustqnk The Qermau* who eannot en^ 
dure the jwke of rules in litewtwei retyjure 
eyery thin^ to be traced Qjujt l>efore them in 
H^ lioft Q&. th^ir condinet^ They Wvf>^ wM 
how to treat with men ; and the less oooa^io^ 
is ^ven f^bem Jun tl^i^^ reapeot to decide for 
thsmaeLves, the bettei? they are, aat«»6ed. 

.Poiijtieid instltul^ns can alone fprm th4. 

ebaracter «f a nation; the nAtwr« of the; 

govemment qI Germany was alniost in op^ 

-^mition to the philosophical illumination of 

^ Qi|nnaDS. From thouK^ it fiaUovs that 
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tteyjoin the gr€rt*ert boldiiei»of tho»gbt'to| I ( ( /^ 
tbe J3|(Jiii obedient cfaaiacter. JJae pre«w«- 
nesiGe <^f |be wMtHry stetes Mid 4^ didtitici- 
iiom (^ ntttk have aecustomed them to 4^ 
iBQBt exact aubmisskm in ike reHtiotB t€ 
;30ei2il tife. Obedteiice^ with tbtm^.is r^u- 
l(<fity^ not $er¥itttyi they are as $oniipuloi» 
in the exeeutioR of the ordien they recekre^ 
fi^ if every order became a duty « 

The enligbtdned nen of Germady dis|nite 
TehanenUy among tbemsdyes jthe domimoA 
of hj^^thesis^ and will ivihtt noshacdUes 
in this department ; but they give up with- 
put diflSculty all that i&'real in life to the 
powerful of tbe earth. '' This reality, which 
^ tbey so nrocb despise, finds pytrc haow bow^ 
**ever, who in the end avail themselves of 
** their acquisition to carry trouble and con- 
^' straint into the empire of the-imagjination 
^ itsdl£f' * TbenitdersttttidingaiKl the charao 
ter of the Germans aqppear to hate nototn^ 
munication together : tbe one camiot su£fer 
jany limits, the other is subject to every yoke ; 
the one is very enterprising, the other very 
timid : in short, the illumination of the one 

* A passage suppressed by .the ceaoonr 
p2 



sddom gives strength to the other^ temd this 
is ea^ly explained. The ^ten^on of know- 
ledge in former times only serves |i> weaken 
the character^ when it is not strength^ied 
by the habit of business and the exercise c^ 
the will. To see all, atid comprehend all, 
is a great cause of uncertainty; and the 
energy of action develops itself only in those 
free and powerful countries where patriotic 
sentiments are to the soul like blood to the 
veins, and grow cold only with the ^extinc-^ 
iionof life itself, t 

t I have no need to say that it Is England which I wishedt 
to point out by these words ; but whjjn proper names are not 
pronounced^ the censors, in general, who aremesi of knowi- 
JedgCf take ^^fltoMure in not comprefaendiDg. It is not 
the ttame with the police; the police has a sort of instinct 
that is really extraordinary in prejudice of all liberal ideas, 
under whatever form they .present themselves, and traces 
out> with the sagacity of a good hound, all that might 
awdsen in the, minds of the. Frencii their ancient Jove fm 
dbe progress of li^t and lihgrty- 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of ike, Wimen, 



Natueb and society give to women a habit of ' 
endurance ; and I think it can hardly be denied 
that, in o^r days, they are generally worthier 
of moral esteem than the men. A^ an 
^)och when selfi^ness is the preyailii^ evil» 
the men, to whom all positive interests have 
relation, must necessarily have less gene- 
rosity:, less sensibility, thsm the women. 
These last are attached to life only by the 
ties of the heart ; aqd even wh^ they lose 
tiiemselves, it is by sentiment that they are 
led away; their selfishness is extended to a 
double object, while that of man has hims^U 
c^ly £>r its end. Homage is rendered to 
th^pi ^ccordin^ to the a&ctioi]^ which they 
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inspire, but those which they bestow arc 
almost always sacrifices. The most beautiful 
of virtues, self devotion, is their enjoyment 
and their destiny ; no happiness can exist 
for them but by the reflection of another's 
glory dnd prosperity ; ' m short, to live inde* 
^ijpendently of self, whether by ideas or by 
sentiments, oTy^\M^ ^% %y virtues^ ^ve& 
to the soul an habitual feeling of elevation. 

In those countrien^liere men are called 
upon by political institutions to the exercise 
of all the military and civil virtues which 
aite inspired by patriotism, they recd^sr thd 
siiperiority which belongs to them; tbey^ 
TC-assmtie with dignity their rights, as raii8»-^ 
tfers of the wiorKJ: but when they are eoiw 
demtied;' in whatever measure, to idkiiie^ 
pt^t& slavery, they fell so much the k>w«r as^ 
they ought to TiSe more high. The destiny: 
of womfen alWatys: remains tbcr some; It ifr 
their Voiilklotte' ^idh' create* it ; jpolttickl 
pircumstanbes^ haNre no influence tipoii il;^^ 
When meti are either igfiotant 6r incapable 
cff thermeaniSr of ettiploying thetir Hits Witti^ 
dighityattdprbpriety. Nature revenges hers^l^ 
ifpbii themr for the veiy giffe whielv they> 
l^ve^rtcKbrtdi^^ activity cif tW' 



bkjd^r cbrilribdtcs only to the sl6th of the 
mind ; the strength df soiil degenerates intd 
'coarseness; and the day is consumed in 
vulgar sports and fexercises, horses, the 
diase, or entertainments which might be 
suitable etiOugh in the \«^ay of rfelaxation, 
bilt Sleem ifierelf degtaditig, as Occupations. 
Wonien, the whife, cultivate their under- 
standing; lEitid sentiinent ahd reflection pre- 
6trre itt their souls the image of all that is 
free and geiieroiis. 

l^e Crferinan ^omen have a charni, eiclur 
SiVety their oirn^— a touching voice, fjiir hair, 
1ft daz^lihg complekidri ; they are modest btit 
ieis f ithid thati EhglishWOttieh ; one sees that 
ihdy hkVe befeYi l6feS ^ddtistothed to mfefet with 
their su{)eriors amohg itien, and that thejr 
haV6 besides lefes to apj)rehend from the 
^V6re censures df the public. They endfea- 
•^oiir to please by their ^ei'isitiility, to interest 
by tHeir imagination ; (he languag(e of poetry 
arid the fine arts are ikmiliar to therii; they 
coquet with enthusiasn*, as they do in France 
vilh wit arid pteasaritry. That perfect loy- 
alty which distihguishfe's the GerriiaricTiaracter, 
readers love lesis (dangerous tp (he happiness 
of wbineri ; and perhaps they admit the ad# 
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vance^^of this sentiinent with the morexon* 
£dence» as it is invested with romantic colours; 
and disdain and infidelity are less to be 
dreaded there than elsewhere. 

Love is a reli^on in Germany, but a 
poetical religion which tolerates too easily 
all that sensibility can excuse. It cannot b^ 
denied that the facility of divcwrce in the 
I^rotestant states is prejudicial to the sacred*- 
ness of marriage. They change husbands 
with as little difficulty as if they were ar-i^ 
ranging the incidents of a drama; the good 
nature common both to men and women is 
the reason that so little bitterness of spirit 
ever accompanies these easy ruptures ; and as 
the Germans are endowed with more imaginai^ 
tion than real passipn, the mQst extravagant 
events take place with singular tranquillity ; 
nevertheless, it is thus that manners uid 
character lose every thing like consistency ; 
the spirit of paradox ^akes the most sacred 
institutions, and there ar^ no fixed rules upon 
any subject. 

One may fstirly laugh at the ridiculous airs 
of some German wonien, who are continoally 
exalting themselves even to a pitch of aflfec* 
tation, and who sacri^ce to tibeir pretty 

2 
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softne^^ of expressioQ all that is niM'ked 
and striking in mind and character ; they 
are not > open, even though they are not 
false ; they only «see and judge of nothing 
^on^ectly^ and real events -pass like a phan- 
tasuwgpria . before tlieir ey^. £vqq when 
they take it into their heads to be light and 
^pricious, they still retain a tincture of that 
sentimentaiiUf which is held in so high 
honour in their country. AOetman woman 
4saidone day, with a melancholy expression, 
" I know not wherefore; but those who are 
absent pass away from my soul/* A French 
woman would have "rendered this idea with 
more ^iety : but it would have been fun- 
damentally the 9ame.. 

Notwithstanding these impertinencies, which 
form (mly the exqeption, there are among the 
women of Germany numbers whose sentiments 
are true mid whose manners simple. Their 
careful education, and the purity of soul 
whkh is natural to them, render the dominion 
which they exercise soft and equal ; they in- 
spire yoit from day to day with a stroi^er 
interest for all that is great and generous, 
with more of ccm^^mc in all noble hopes, imd 
tbey ^inow bow to repel that bitter irony winch 



bw-atfies a death-chill bvei- all the fenjbymetttjr 
of the heart. Stillwe seldotti find among them 
that quicknessof apprehension, which anidiates 
conversation and sets every idea in motion ; 
this sort of pleasure is scarcely to be met 
■with any where out of the ntost lively and the 
most witty societies of Paris. Itht chosen 
company of a Trench metropolis cah Alone 
confer this rare delight } clsewHefe We gene- 
rally fihd only eloquence in public, or tran- 
quil pleasure in ^miliar, life. Conversation, 
// as a talent, exists in France alone ; ia all 
other cbtintries it attSWCrs^ the < purposes 
6f politene^, of arguttieiit, ot of A-lendly ihter- 
^ourse: in Fi-atice, it is an art t6 which the 
imagination and the soul are fib dfoiibt very 
iieiciessafy, but tv'hich possesses, besides tlifese, 
c^i1:ain secrets by which the absence of both 
may be supplied \t^heft necessary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



qf tU In/hteme tf the SfirU qf Cfrntfohy m 



_^- ••.■•■ , ) 

%jwx9khtfi » to modem* vlwt the lieriHCfl|^ 
WAi l;o! ancieod, time$; all the noble repol.> 
\dfMQf» 9f thiP ns^ttons of !^urope 9>re attached 
to it M all the g^e^t periods of history^ men 
have qoilnrajCed some sioit.of ^nthusiastio sen* 
timeot, as m uj^yersal {^iociple of action. 
Those wlnsn they called heroes* in the most 
diel^Mit {^^^ had for their obj(ect to civilize 
tSm^mtkii th)9 confiased ti^tions which re- 
p>e$ent<. t^m to us aft sidikduiia^ the monsters| 
c^ the £»i^li; hear« go dcnil^t, an allusion to 
tbe £«8t daog^jB which menac^ society at it« 
hirth t' anod. fffim whieh i| was pr^Ejec ved hy ihe^ 
wojppoHs M it» yf^ v&^ : orgp^^tion. TheA 
■ . 4 
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came the enthusiasm of patriotism, and in- 
spired all that was great and brilliant in tlie 
actions of Greece and Rome : this enthusi* 
asm became weaker when there was no longer 
a country to be called one's own ; and^ a few 
centuries later^ chivalry succeeded to it 
Chivalry condbted in the defence of the weak, 
in the loyalty bf vakmr^ in the contentpt of 
deceit, in that Christian charity which endea* 
voured to introduce humanity even in war ; in 
short, in all those sentiments which sub^tuted 
the reverence of lionour to the ferocious spirit 
of amvs. It is among the northern nations 
that chivalry had its^birth ; but m the south 
df France that it was c^beltished by the 
charm of poetry and love. The Germans 
had in all times treated women with respect ; 
but the French were the first that tried to 
please them t the Germans also had tl^hr 
chanters of \oyfe fMinnedngerJ, but nothing 
that cotild be compared to our Trouv^res 
and Troubadours; and it is to this source 
perhaps that we imust refer a speeies df lite^ 
jftiture strictly natioriaL Thespirit of northern' 
:ftiythology had much tnore rescmUlnce to^ 
Christianity than the l^ganism^of t|^ ancient 
Ga^b ; yet is Ihore i^ cowitry whibre Cb^i^ 
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iians have been better Knights, orKmgbtt 
better Cbri^aiis, than in France* 

The crusades brou^ together the genlle«> 
. men of all countries, and created out of > the 
^rit of diivalry a sort of European patriots 
ism, which filled every soul with the Mnict 
$aitiment. The feudal government, thttt pOfi 
litical institution so gloomy and severe, but 
which in some respects consolidated the 
spirit of chivalry, by invertli^ it with the 
character of love ; the fefiidai government, I 
say, has continued in Germaby even .to our 
own days : it was overthrown in France bjr 
Cardinal Richelieu, and from tkit epoch to 
the revolutira, the French have been altot 
getter destitute of any source of enthusiasm* 
I know it will be said that the love oi their 
kings was such ; but, supposing it possible that 
thi9 sei^iment ccHiid extend to a whote nation, 
stiU it is confined so ^entirely to the mere 
peison. of the sovereign, timt during the ad^ 
.ministrations of the Regent and of Louis XV, 
it would have been, difificalt, I imagin^^, for 
the French to have derived any tiling g^ea$ 
Ipmn.its inftttencev The spirit of chivalry 
which still emitted some sparkles in the reign 
af Louis XIV^ wf» extifigwshed with tHiB* 






Md auiS^eedod, ik«c0r4ing to m vdry Hv%iiid 
semible historiw,^ by the Mpkit ^ faimij^ 
which 19 ^nfciMljr oppoaMe ta itu Insteafl of 
protectii^ wcMOMR^ kJ^uiky seeks to desixojf 
them; iodloacl q€ despftskig axttfee^ she em^ 
ploys itagaimt tho«e £ed^le beiBga whom 'sbc 
pridea heraelf in deceh^ing ; niid she subiMi* 
tutes the pro&nadtioa of love in the place of 

itSWCMTfifaip. ' 

£ven couragp iti^lf»wbtch formef ly «erved as 
the pledge oS lo^^nity, became nothing befater 
than a- bfirUiamk mode of evadii^ ito cham; 
^ it was no longer Beoesaacy to be tF«e, but 
on^ to kiU in a: dml the maa v4io aeciuifes 
y^ o£ being othenriae'; and this empire of 
sodeiy in the great world nmde ahBos^ all 
the chivalrous virtues disapp^r. France theo 
Iraad hersdtf wf thout any sort o£ enfchusyAstic 
impolfie whatever:; aitd as SMch iat^lM is 
neeetsstfy ta prerooi the cQrntptkm aad dis80^ 
Itttionef nations^ it is doubtless that imtraral 
necessity ^hich it tifie istiddie of the laat 
century turned ewry mind towards the love 
oIKberty. 

It seems tlien that the ^ilosophioal prm 
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gfem ot .4^ ^|pa^ nice should h^ divjb^d i^io 
four d^ffer^ntpe^'io^: tl?fi heroic tmes^ whi^ 
i^vf l)irth to civili^tictn ; patirioti^i^, whi^ 
<^n^ti<iuted tJn^, ^ory of ^A^quity ; c,h^va|iy, 
tliic WJir^I^e re))gk>9 oif Eyropft ; s^Md the ^ovs» 
of li^rly, tt^ bi^ory Qf which da,tf« its 
orJ^i?fi:oift theepochiPf tliie r^yqitttipp.. 

G^ripai^^y, with the ^xpeption of a fi^w, of 
its^ courts, wh^h v^r^ ii^pired, with the, f^rnvh- 
kvl^qn of imitating Fn^nce, had aQt;l|M« 
tinted by the ,fel»ity, the knmor^Uty,. mA 
inor^uUty? whichw sioce the time of the "1^ 
gency, had debe^ed, the natjuiial ch^.v^tm" <^ 
yiJ^i;]|.FbiW?Pi Fe*j(?^Uty still retawj^d aaMng 
'the Qeri|i4an$ the )i»axims of chiya^ry : they 
fq4ghit duels« iudeed»,seldomer than iq FraHk^e, 
be<:9!U^ the Q^rimai^ic nattipu js Qot so Uvely 
fs thie.Freiwh*. wd heo«u«e s^\l rqnk? q| pm^- 
p]^ do not, 9^ in i^'ran(;e, ^rticipiite in the 
sen^iunejat: o^ bravery ; h»t public opi^ioii 
W90 geiaeri^lly inui^h move ^verq with rc^M 
to eveiy thipg connfcted. with pcobity.. I| 9, 
man bad i^ ^py ipaw^er been warming t)o ^bct 
laws of morality, ten duels a d£^y wo«^ aev^y 
hs^ve «et him up agiain in %ivy ^p^m^f^^ 
esteem. M^uy m§n of good Go^p«ii<iy hftve 
been seen in France, Yrho»: yhen accused of 
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Somtf bTameable action, have answered : ** It 
may be bad enough; but nobody at least 
will dare to say so before my face/* Nothing 
can imply a more utter depravation of 
morals ; for what* would become of human 
society if it was only necessary for men to 
kill each other to acquire the right of doing 
one another in other respects all the mischief 
possible ? to break their word, to lie, pro* 
vided nobody dared to say " You have 
lied;" in short, to separate loyally from 
bravery, and transform courage int6 a mode 
of dbtaining social impunity ! 

Since the extinction of ihe spirit of chivalry 
in Frahce ; since she possessed no longer aGode- 
froi, a Saint Liouis, or a Bayard, to protect 
weakness, and hold themselves bound by a 
promise as by the most indissoluble chain, I 
will venture to say, contrary to the received 
opinion, that France has perhaps been that 
country of the world in which women arc 
the least happy at heart. France was. 
called tlie Paradise of Women, on account of 
the great share of liberty which the sex 
eiijoye^^ there ; but this very liberty arose 
from the facility with which men detach 
t^ieiaselves from them. The Turk, who shuts 
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Qp 6is wife, proye9 at least by thsrt very xxiih 
duet how aecesaary she is^ to his ktppiiiess^ 
tifie maiii of gallairtry, a character ^ of which 
the last century furnished us with so itrauy 
tx^mplesy select^ women for the victitnai of 
hm vanity ; and this vauty consiists not ooDly 
In seducing, but in afterwards abandoning 
them. He must^ in order to jutti^ it, be 
able to declare, in phrases light and irrepre^ 
hensibie in 4iheuiselves^ that such a woman 
liias loved him, but that he no loiter cares 
about her- '* My self love Mis me. Jet het 
die of clMgnn^'' said a friend of (Jhe Baron de 
Bezenval ; and this very friend appeared h* 
him an object of deep regret, when a^ prei- 
initture death prevented him from tlie aK> 
Co^nplishment of this laudablie design. * Om 
gfow» tired ef every ttdng, mf angels writes 
M. de la Clos in a novel which malucf 
One shudder at the i^efinenaents of imcnofa^ 
Cty which it displays^* In shiMrt, at this very 
^riod when they pretemfed that tove r^iiedl 
m France, it seems tO;ixie tliart: galiaiitry^. 
if I may use the expression, really ^aced 
Hfdmen out of fhe protection^ of the law« 
When their -momenttfiy reign was over^ 
Ijl^ther' gienerosity, b^ gratitwdet iH>k Mvmk 
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pity, was left them. They counterfeited the 
accents of love to make them fall into the 
share^ like the crocodile which imitatei^ the 
voices of children, to entrap their mothers. 

Louis XIV., so vaunted (or his chivalrous 
gallantry, did he not show" himself the most 
bard«-hearted of men in bis conduct towards 
the very woman by whom he was most be- 
loved of all, Madame de la Vallifere ? The 
details which are given of that transaction 
in the Memoires de Madame are frightfiik 
I{e pierced with grief the unfortunate heart 
which breathed only for hini> and twenty 
years of tears at the foot of the cross, could 
Imrdly cicatrize the woimds, which the cruel 
disdain of the monarch had inflicted. No- 
thing is so barbarous as vanity; and as 
society, the bon-tou, fashipn, success, all 
put this vanity singularly in play, there is 
no country where the hapinness of women is 
in greater danger than one in which every 
thing depends upon what is called opinion^ 
and in which every body learns of others what 
k is good taste to feel. 

It must be confessed that women have 
ended . by taking part in the immoralitjr 
whidi destroyed their own true empire; 
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they have learned to lessen their sufferings by 
becoming worthless. Nevertheless, with some 
few exception, the virtue of women always) (;^ 
depends on the conduct of men. The pretend-| 
ed lightness of women is the consequence of 
the fear they entertain of being abandoned ; j 
they rush into shanae from the fear of! 
outrage. 

Love is a much more serious quality in 
Gemiany than in France. Poetry, the fine 
arts, even philosophy, and religion, have 
Blade this sentiment, an. 6bject of earthly 
adoration, which sheds a noble charm over 
existence. 

Germany was not infested, like France, with 
Hcentiotis writings which circulated among 
all classes of people, and effected the de-* 
struction of saitiment among the high, and 
of morality among the vulgar. , It must be 
allowed, nevertheless, that the Germans: 
have more imagination than sensibility ; and 
their uprightness is the only pledge for their 
constancy. The French, in general, respect 
positive duties; the Germans think them- 
selves less bound by duty than affection. 
Wbitwe have said respecting the facility of 
dJlrojr43e» affi^rds a proof of this,; love is, with 
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ikemf more sac^red tb&a marru^. It is the^ 
elfect of ail bonouirable. delicacy^ no doubly 
that they are above all things faithful ta 
piiQuiises which the law does aot warrant: 
but those' which are warranted by law are 
nererthdess of greater importam:e to the in-< 
terests of society- 

The spirit of chivalry still reigns araong 
tile Germans, if we may be allowed- to say 
so, in a passive sense ; they are incapable oi 
deceit, and their integrity discovers itself in/ 
all the intimate relations of life ; but th.at se« 
vere energy which imposed so many sacii^ 
fices 6n men, so many virtues on women^ 
and rendered the whole of life one holy exer- 
cise gpveraed by the same prevailii^ senti«^ 
ment; this chivalrous energy of the time$: 
of old hsis left in Germany only an isnpres^ 
sion long since passed away^ Henceforward 
nothing great will ever be ac^omplij^hed: 
tbere^ except by the liberal impidse. which,, 
tfarougbottt Europe^ has succeed^ to cbih 
D^ah-y. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of Southern Cermufty. 



Ivtiras pretty generally understood tliatU^f \ 
terature existed in the north of Germany < 
ialone, and tlmt the itihaWtants of tlie south 
abandoned themselves to the enjoyments of 
seuse, while those of tlie north ia^d marg 
exclusively those of the soul. Many men 
of genius have been pi^odixred in the south, 
but they have formed tliemselves in the 
north. Near the coasts of the Baltic w« findf 
the noblest establishn>ents, the most dis- 
tinguished men of science and learning ; arid 
from Weimar to Konigsbi?rg, frotu Konigs-' 
berg to Copewbagen, fogs and frosts appear 
to be ttie natural element of men of t, Aafty 
and vigoixyas imagination. 
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No country stands so much as Germany 
in need of the occupations of literature; 
for society there affording little charms, and 
individuals for the most part wanting that 
grace and vivacity which are inspired by 
nature in warm climates, it follows that the 
Germans are agreeable only when they are 
superior in mind, and that they want genius 
to be witty. 

Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria, before 
the illustrious establishment of the present 
academy at Munich, were countries singu- 
larly dull and monotonous : no arts, with 
the exception of music; no literature ;\a 
rude accent which lent itself with difficulty 
to the pronunciation of southern languages; 
no society ; large assemblies, which looked 
more like ceremonies than parties of: 
pleasure ; obsequious politeness to an in- 
elegant aristocracy ; goodness and integrity 
in every class ; but a sort of simpering stiff- 
ness, which is the reverse at once both of 
ease and dignity. One should not there- 
fore be surprised at the criticisms and 
pleasantries which have been passed ort 
German tediousness. The literary cities 
are the only objects of real interest, in a 
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country where society is nothing, an^ nature 
very little. 

Letters might perhaps have been culti- 
vated ill the south of Germany with as much 
success as in the north, if the sovereigns had 
ever properly interested themselves in the 
advancement of them ; nevertheless, it mu^t 
be acknowledged that temperate climates are 
more favourable to society than to poetry.. 
When the climate is neither inclement nor 
beautiful, when people live with nothing 
either to fear or to hope from the heavens^ 
the positive interests of existence become 
almost the only occupation of the mind; 
both the delights of the south and the 
rigours of the north have stronger hold over 
the imagination. Whether we struggle 
against nature, or intoxicate ourselves with 
her gifts, the power of the creation is in both 
cases equally strong, and awakens in us the 
sentiment of the fine arts, or the interest of 
the mysteries of the soul. . 

Southern Germany, temperate in every 
sense, maintains itself in a monotottous state 
of well-being, singularly prejudicial to the 
activity of conduct as well as of thought. 
The most lively desire of the inhabitants 



^<?ilWft4w:. 



irf ifejs peacefal and fertile counU'yis tliat 
they may continue to exist as they exist at 
preset; and wt^t can t4us oniy de^re |>ro^ 
duce ^ It is not even suflfcient for the prefer- 
lir»tioa ^ tl^ wMfa which they «pe s^iibfie4. 



.or AxssaiBU^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

(jf Austria.^ 



The lesHrned men of the north hajsre accused 
Austria of n^lecting letters and sciences; 
they have even greatly exaggerated the 
degree of restraint imposed there by the 
censure of the press. If Austria has pro- 
duced no great men in the literary career, it 
is to be attributed not so much to constraint 
as to the want of emulation. 

It is a country so calm, a country in which 
competence is so easily secured to all ^lasse^ 
of its inhabitants, that they think but iittle 
of intellectual enjoyments^ They dp mor$ 
for the sake of duty than pf £ajne; the 

. * This chapter w^ composed in the year L80S# 
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rewards of public opinion are so poor, and 
its punishments so slight, that, without the 
motive of conscience, there would be no 
incitement to vigorous action in any sense. 

Military exploits ought to be the chief 
interest of the inhabitants o^ a monarchy 
which has rendered itself illustrious by cori-- 
tinual wars ; and yet the Austrian nation had 
so abandoned itself to the repose and the 
pleasures of life, that even public events 
made no great noise till the moment arrived 
of their calling forth the sentiment of patrio- 
tisni ; and even this sentiment is of a tran- 
quil nature in a country where there • is 
nothing but happiness. Many excellent 
things are to be found in Austria, but 
Tew men really of a superior order ; for it is 
there of no great service to be reckoned, 
more able than another ; 6ne is not envied 
for it, but forgotten, which is yet more 
discounting. Ambition perseveres in the 
desire of acquiring power, genius flags of 
itself; genius, in the midst of society, is a 
pain, an internal fever, which would require 
to be treated as real disease, if the rewards 
of glory did not soften the sufierings it 
produces. * 

2 



/ In Austria, and all other parts of Ger- 
^ many, the lawyers plead in writing, Aever 
vwa voce. The preachers are followed 
because men observe the practical duties of 
religion ; but they do not attract by their 
eloquence. The theatres are much neglected ; 
above all, the tragic theatre. Administra-* 
tion is X conducted with great wisdom and 
justice ; but there is sp much method in all 
thii^9 that the influence of individuals is 
scarcely perceptible. Business is conducted in 
a certain numerical order which nothing can 
derange; it is decided by invariable rules, 
and transacted in profound silence; silence 
which is not the effect of terror, for what 
is there to be feared in a country where the 
virtues of the sovereign and the principles of 
equity govern all things? but the profound 
repose of intellects, as of souls, deprives 
human speech of all its interest. Neither 
by crime nor by genius, by intolersMice nor 
by enthusiasm, by passion nor by heroism, is 
existence either disturbed or exalted. The 
Austrian Cabinet during tte last century 
was considered as very adroit in poli* 
tics; a quality which little agrees with 
the German character in general; but men 



ofbwi *nistttte for prof^^iwd poKcjr fliat 
^tich k (Wily the alterimtive between am* 
bkf(Mi and Av»eaktiesfe. fjistory almc^alvrayt 
»tt4ribwtes to individual*, €fcs to goveron&ent»^ 
lAore combkation of |>la4is tUan 4sea\ly 
existed. 

Aufitrife, conceirtraf ing mihvn lierself {«©*• 
pie so ^fflferent' froiift each «tlier, ab ^le 
Bebetnians, Himgaricms, Scc< %ants tbat 
wnity which is so ^stt^Aiai to a mbnztfAtyi 
flei^rthelass, the great woderatiota of her 
rulers has for a, long time past produced a 
general bond of union o«t of the attachment 
to <5t^ individtta!. It^e Einperw of Ger* 
«Mwiy ^'as at the ^me time so\'ereign over 
his own dominions, afid the* oo^nstitutional 
head of the empire. In this latter charaic- 
ter fee had to manage dififerent iiiterests and ^ 
estaWished laws, and ilerived from his I rape* 
rial Magistracy h habit of justice a-nd pru** 
dence, which he transferred from them to 
the «tdnfrinistr&tion of his hereditary states. 
The natioM of Bohemia and Hungary, the 
Tyrolese afid the Flemings, who formerly 
constituted the monarchy, have more natural 
Tivacity than the getMiinfe' A*istrrans : these 
test employ tl>emsetves incessantfy in the act 



of jnoclerartdog itistead o£ that of encoiifsi^ 
ing. An equitable gtwermeht,. a fertile soil, 
a wise aiid wealthy nation, ali cofitrihuted 
to teach tliem. that for tlicir wdl being it 
Wa& only necessary td maintain Ihetr existing 
condition, and that tliey had no fyied what^ 
ever for tlie extraordinary assietancjS: of aupe-» 
rior talents. In peaceable times, indeed^ 
they raay be dispensed M'ith; but what can 
ve do without them in the giaiadi stru^eS 
of empires ^ 

The: spirit of Catholicism which was upper- ' 
most at Vienna^ tI>ough always with nlodek 
ration, bad nevertheless constantly, ^li*pihg 
tlie reign of Maria Theresa, repelled what waa 
called the progress of light hi the eigh'teetitfai 
csentury.. Then came Joseph the Second^, 
who lavished all these lis:hta on a cpuu'^ 
try not yet prepared either for the (^ood or 
the evil which they were quaJiiied to produce. 
}ie succeeded for the moment in the objeeA 
of his wishes, because throughout Austria hfi 
met with no active emotion either in favour 
«i^ or contrary to, his desire*; but, ** after, 
f^ his death/' *^ nothing remained of all hia 
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establishments, because nothing can last but 
that which advances by degi^ees. 

Industry, good living, and domestic en- 
joyments, are the principal interests of Aus- 
tria ; notwithstanding the glory which she 
acquired by the perseverance and valour of 
her armies, the military spirit has not really 
penetrated all classes of the nation. Her 
armies are, for her, so many moving forti- 
fications, but there is no greater emulation 
in this than in other professions; the most 
honourable officers are at the same time 
the bravest : and this reflects upon them 
so much the more credit, as a brilliant and 
rapid advancement is seldom the conse- 
quence of their efforts. In Austria they 
almost scruple to show favour to superior 
men, and it sometimes seems as if govenw 
ment wished to push equality even further 
than nature itself, and to treat taleiiJt and 
mediocrity ^ith the same undistingiiiishing 
impartiality. y 

The absence of emulation has, indeed, one 
advantage — ^that it allays vanity ; but often 
pride itself partakes of it; and in the end 
there remains only a sort of easy arrogance, 
which is satisfied with the exterior of all 
things. 
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I think that it was also a bad system^ that, 
of forbidding tlie importation of foreign 
books. If it were possible to preserve to a 
country the energy of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by defending it from 
the writings of the eighteenth^ this might 
perhaps be a great advantage; but as it is 
absolutely necessary that the opinions and 
the discoveries of Europe must penetrate 
into the midst of a monarchy which is it<« 
self the centre of Europe, it is a disadvantage 
to let them reach it only by halves ; for the 
W4>rst writings are those which are most^ure 
t6 make their way. Books filled with im* 
moral pleasantries and selfish principles 
amuse the vulgar, and always fall into their 
hands ; while prohibitory laws are absolutely 
effective only against those philosophical 
works which tend to elevate the mind, and 
enlarge the ideas. The constraint which 
these laws impose is precisely that which is 
wanting to favour the indolence of the 
understanding, but not to preserve the inno-^ 
cence of the heart 

In a country where all emotion is of slow 
growth; in a country where every thing 
around inspires a deep tranquillity, the 



si4gl^tefit dbsrtsiclfe is etiottgli^ tb^ deter men 
from aicting o^ writing, or even (if it Ts re- 
(juifed) from thinking. What €a4:^we have 
better thmi happiness ? they say ; i* iB 
proper ta umlerstand, however, what they 
meatn by the worrf. Does happmerss (consist 
in the faeulties we deA'elope, or in th€)s^ 
We su^^ess ? No doubt a gt>vemnaent is 
afweys worthy of esteem, so loiig as it doe$^ 
not abuse its power; nor sacrifice justice to 
its interest ; bnt tlie happiness- of sleep^ is/ 
deceitful ; great reverses may occur to disturb 
it; ind we ought not to let the hoi^ses stand 
Still for the sak'e of holding tlm reins More 
gently and easily. 

A nation may easily content itself with 
those common blessingsf of life, repose ai«i 
ease; and' superficial thinkers will preten<J, 
that the whole sociarl art is confined to sect*- 
ring these Musings to the people. Yet are 
more noMe gifts necessary to^ inspire the 
feelingof patriotism. This feding is combined 
of the remembrances whieh grea* mewbave 
left behind them, the admiration inured 
t>y the chet^ d'oeime of national genius^ and 
lastly the lovewhicb i* felt for the institu;- 
tions, the religioB, andf the gloiy of our 
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country- These riches of the soul are the 
only riches thit a foreign yoke could tear 
away j if therefore material enjoyments were 
the orily objects of thought, Uiight not the 
same soil always produce them, let who will 
be it* masters ? 

They believed in Austria, during the last 
century, that th^ cultivation of letters woul^I 
tend to enfeeble the military spirit; but 
th^ were deceived. Rodolph of Hapsbourg 
untied from his neck the golden chain which 
be wore^ to decorate a then celebrated poet. 
Maximilian dictated the poem which he 
caused to be written- Charles the Fifth knew, 
and cultivated, almost all languages. Most 
of the thrones of Europe were formerly 
filled by sotereigns well informed in all 
kind of learning and who discovered m 
literary acquirements a iiew source of mtttr 
tal. grandeur. ]Nfeither learning nor the 
sftieflces will ever buft the energy of cha-* 
Meter. Eloquence renders men more brave, 
and courage renders them nhore eloquetit; 
every thing that makes the heart bedt in 
ttilisdn With a generous sehtirtierit, doubles 
the tl'ue strength of man, his will : but 
that systematic seffishnesiS, in which a fiiari 

VOL. I. F 
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sometimes comprehends his family as an ap^ 
pendage of himself, but that philosophy 
which is merely vulgar at bottom^ however 
elegant in appearance, which leads to the , 
contempt of every thing that is called illu- 
sion, that is to say, self devotion and en- 
thusiasm, this is the sort of illumination, 
most to be dreaded for the virtues of a 
nation; this nevertheless is what no 
censors of the press can ever expel from a 
country surrounded by the atmosphere of 
the eighteenth century : we can never escape 
frofn what is bad and hurtful in books, 
but by freely admitting from all quarters 
whatever they contain of greatness and 
liberality. 

The representation of '^ Don Carlos/' wa$ 
forbidden at Vienna, because they would 
not tolerate his love for Elizabeth. In 
Schiller's •' Joan of Arc,'' they made Agnes 
Sorel the lawful wife of Charles the Seventh. 
The public library was forbidden to let the. 
*' Esprit des Lois" be read : and, while all 
this constraint was practised, the romances 
of Crebillon circulated in every body's hands, 
licentious works found entrance, and serious 
ones alone were suppressed. 
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The mischief of bad books is only to be 
coiTected by good ones; the bad conse« 
quences of illumination are only avoided 
by rendering the illumination more com- 
plete. There are two roads to every thing: 
to retrench that which is dangerous, or in- 
spire strength to resist it. The latter is the 
only method that suits the times in which we 
live; ignorance cannot now have innocence 
for its companion, and therefore can only 
do mischief. So many words have been 
spoken, so many sophisms repeated, that 
it is necessary to know much, in order to 
judge rightly ; and the times are passed 
when men confined their ideas to the patri- 
mony of their fathers. We tnust think 
then, not in wfiat manner to repel the in- 
troduction of light, but how to render it 
complete, so that it may not produce felse 
colours by the interruption of its beams. 
A Government must not pretend to keep a 
great nation in ignorance of the spirit 
which governs the age; this spirit contains 
the elements of strength and greatness, 
which may be employed with success, when 
men are not afraid boldly to meet every 
question that presents itself: they will then 

F 2 
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£nd» ifi eternal trutlia^ resources against 
tranfiitory errors, and in liberty itself the 
support of order, and the augmentation of 
power. 



nt^ltA. to 



CHAPTEE VIL 
Fknnd. 



VixnifA i« sitiNtted in a pfoin suiYcmftded 
by ptctai^iiqiie bilks. The Dafiube irhtch 
passes tfaroogh snd encirclds it» dirides itsc^ 
into mveral branches forming many pieasant 
islets; bat thi« river loses its own dignity 
in so fflany vtndtn^^ and fails to pfoducd 
Uie impression ithich its ancient renoirn 
ptonuses. Vienna is an old tonti, small 
enough in itself, but begirt iritli spactoti* 
Mbuf bs : it is pretended that the oarty, sur- 
inoinided by its ibrttficatfonSy is not more lix-' 
teimve vwtr than it was at tbe timo when 
Riduud Ccear de Lion was imprisoned n«ftr 
'Hb gwtes. Tbe streets are as narrow as those 
m Kftly, tiie palaces recal in some ^re# 

2 
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those of Florence; in short nothing there 
resembles the rest of Germany, except a 
few Gothic edifices which bring back the 
middle ages to the imagination. 

The first of these edifices is the tower of 
St. Stephen, which rises above all the other 
churches of Vienna, and reigns majestically 
over the good and peaceful city whose gene- 
rations and glories it has seen peiss away. It 
took two centuries, they say, to finish this 
tower, begun in 1100; the whole Austrian 
history is in some manner connected with it. 
ISa building can be so patriottcasacfainrch; 
it is there alone that all classes of the nation 
are assembled, that alone wliicb brings to 
the recollection, not merely public events, 
but the secret thoughts and inward affec- 
tions which both chiefs and people have car- 
ried into its sanctuary. The temple of Uie 
divinity seems present, like God himself, to 
ages past away. 

The inonument of Prince Eugene is the 
only one that has been, for some time past, 
erected in this church ; he there liesi 
waiting for other heroes. As I approached 
lt# I saw a notice affixed to one of its 
fuUarSi that a young woman begged 

4 
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of those who should read this paper 
to pray for her during her sickness. The 
name of this young wonian was not given ; 
it was some unfortunate being, addressing 
lierself to beings unknown, not for their 
alms^ but for their prayers ; and all this 
passed by the side of the illustrious dead, 
who had himself, perhaps, compassion on 
the unhappy living. It is a pious custom 
among the Catholics, and one which we 
ought to imitate, to leave the churches al- 
wa}^ open; there are so many moments 
in which we feel the want of such an asy- 
lum; and never do we enter it without 
feeling an emotion which does good to the 
soul, and restores it, as by a holy ablution, 
to strength and purity. 

There is no great city without its public 
building, its promenade, or some other won- 
der of art or of nature, to which the recollec- 
tions, of infancy attach themselves ; and I 
tiiink that the Prater must possess a charm 
of this description for the inhabitants of 
Vienna; no where do we find, so near the 
capital, a public walk so rich in the beauties, 
at once of rude and ornamented nature. A 
majestic forest extends to the banks of the 
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Pannbe ; herd$ of deer ^rfi sieen from a£ir pa$si> 
ing through the meadow ; th^y return every 
morning, and fly away every evening wb^ 
the in^UH of compaity 4isturb^ tlieir solitude. 
A spectacle, seen at Paris 0d% three times 
a ye^r, on the ro?wJ to Jjoag-Chajap, is ye- 
newed every day, during the fine season, at 
Vienn?>. This is an It£^U^ qustow— ^the 
d^ily promesade at the s^ioe hour. Such 
regularity would he impv9if^ticahlQ in a eowir 
try wb^re ple^ur^a are so diversi^d as at 
Paris i but the Vieawiese, from whatever 
cause» would find it di£B«ult to reliuq>ui$h the 
h«ibit of it. It mu»t be agir«^ th9r^ it fodrm$ 
a most striking coup ^'<mk th^ sight of a 
i^hple nation, assembled uQi4«f tl^ slu»de o^ 
magnificent trees, on a turf kept ever ver» 
dant by the waters cif the P^nube. The 
peopk of £»shioB in carn«^(^ those of the 
lo-wer orders, o^^ loot, nwet th^re every 
fvwing. Jn thi^ wi?e country, ev^n plea* 
^«ft ai^e looked uponm ^t^ IJcht q| dutjes, 
fiUd they hftve this ^dvant^^je.,. th^t'thfj^ 
T^nyev grow V?dious» however unifiwm. 
Tl*^y preserve s^ w»uch regularity ia dissif^^ 
Uon a^ i» bt4§ine^ ^ vi<^t« theax turns «i 
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If you enter one of the redoubts where 
Iwlto are given to the citizens on hc^lidaysi, 
you will behold men and wom^n gravely 
performing^ opposite to each other, the 
steps of fk minuet, of which they have im« 
po^ed on tlwn»€lve$ the amusement; the 
crowd often $epai ates a couple while dancings 
and yet each persi^tis, as if they were ^tt> 
log, to acquit their consdencea; each moves 
alone^ to right and left, forwards and back- 
wards, without caring about the other who 
IS figuring all the while with equal consckiir 
tiousness ; now &»d theo, only, they utter 
a little exclamation of joy and then imme- 
diately return to the serioua discharf^ of 
their plieasure* 

It is above all on the Prater that one is 
Stri¥^k with tfa^ eikse and prosfevity of the 
fvtopte of Viesvia. Thia city has the repuh- 
tatioftof consu!»9dng BEiore victuals than auogr 
otiber 'place of an equal population ; and 
this species of super]iority» a little vulgar^ 
isi not contested^ One sees whole fiimihes 
of citizens and artificers, setting off at five 
in tl^e' evening for the Prater, there to take 
1^ sort of rural re&estimeot,. equally sufostai^* 
tial with a diouftr cdsewheie^ and the mmt^ 
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which they can aflford to lay out upon it. 
proves how laborious they are, and^ .under 
how mild a government they live. 

Tens of thousands return at nighty leading 
by the hand their wives and children; no 
disorder, no quarrelling disturbs all this, 
multitude whose voice is hardly heard, so 
silent is their joy ! This silence, nevertheless y 
does not proceed from any melancholy dis- 
}k)sition of the .soul; it is rather a certain 
physical happiness, which induces men in 
th©^ south of Germany to ruminate on their 
sensations, as in the north on their ideas. 
The vegetative existence of the south of 
Germany bears some analogy to the con- 
templative existence of the north : in each, 
there is repose, indolence, arid reflection. 

If you could imagine an> equally numerous 
assembly of Parisians met together in the 
same place, the air would sparkle with bon 
mots, pleasantries, and disputes ; never can 
a Frenchman enjoy any pleasure in which 
his self-love would not in some manner find 
itself a place. 

Noblemen of rank take their promenade, 
on horses or in carriages of the greatest 
magnifiqence and good taste; all their; 



ttmmement consists in bowing, in ah alley 
of the Prater, to those whom they have jast 
left in a drawing room; but the diversity 
of objects renders it impossible to pursue 
any train of reflection, and the greater num* 
berof men take a pleasure in thus dissipat-^ 
ing those reflections which trouble them* 
'Riese grandees of Vienna, the most illustri- 
ous -and the: ntost wealthy in Europe, abuse 
none, of the advantages they possess j they 
sJlow the humblest hackney coaches to stop 
their brilliant equipages. The Emperor 
ahd his brothers, even quietly keep their 
place in the string, and choose to be con-^ 
sidered, in their amusements, as pri-^ 
vate individuals; they make use of their 
privileges only when they fulfil their duties: 
In the midst of the crowd you often meet 
with Oriental, Hungarian, and Polish cos- 
tumes, which einliven the imagitmtion ; and 
harmonious bands of music at intervals 
give to all this assefnblage the air of a 
pieaceable fSte, in which every body enjoy* 
himsdf without being troubled about his 
neighbour. 

You never meet a beggar at these pro- 
menades ; none are to be seen in Vienna ; 
the charitable establishments there are regu^- 
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hted ifith great order and liberality; pri- 
vate and public beiKVolence is directed with 
a great spirit of justice, and the peo|d^ 
themselves baring in general more industry 
and commercial ability than in the rest 
of Germai^, each man r^ularly pursues 
his own individual destiny. There are few 
instances in Austria of xnriraes deserving 
death; erery thing, in short, in this coun- 
try bears the mark of a parental, wise, and 
religious government. The foundations of 
the social edifice are good and respectable; 
^' but it wants a pinnacle and columns to 
^ render it a fit temple of geniui* and of 

« glory/' ♦ 
I was at Vienna, in 1808, when the Em* 

peror Francis the Second married his first 

cousin, the daughter of the Archdake of 

Milan and the Archduchess Beatrixt ti«^ 

\mt princess of that house of Este so cele- 

brated by Ariosto and Tasso. The Arch* 

duke Ferdinand and lus noble consort found 

themselves both deprived of their stt^:es by 

the vicissitu^s of war^ and the yoiug 

Empress, brought up " in these cjfuel 

'^ ttmes^'' t HiHted in her' peison the double 

* Suppressed by the censure, 
t Suppressed by the censure. 
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interest of greatness aad tnisfoitm^. It was 
an umoB ccofiduded by incIiiiatioQ^ and iato, 
which no political convenience bad entared^ 
although one more honoiajrable could not 
have been contracted. It caused at once a 
feelhig of sympathy and respect^ for the 
£iraily affections which brought us near to 
this nsiarriage, and for the iUuBtrious rank 
which set us at a distance firom it. A yooAg 
prince,, the Archbishop of WaixeUi bestoaved 
the nuptial benediction on his sodter and 
sovere^n ; the mother of the Empress^ whose 
virtues and, knowledge conspire to exercise 
the mpst powerful empire over her children,, 
becamfs in a momemt the subject of beir 
dai]ghter> ^nd walked in the procc^ston 
behind her with a mi:stiire of deference and 
of dignity, which recalled at the saioe ttnie 
tlie rights of the crown a^d those of nature. 
The brotkei^ of the EmpecOT axid £mpri^s£u 
all employed 'm the arnsiy or in the adou* 
Distration, all in different rank^ all equally 
devoted to tlie publk: good» aecomp^uied 
them uespectiveiy to tho atltai, and the 
church was filled witir the gmndees of die 
^tate,. wijth the wtves^ the: dau^iiters, and 
the ttielbei':^^ of the? most aiacieint of the 
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Teutonic nobility. Nothing new was prodno 
cd for the f^te ; it was suflicient for its pomp^ 
to display what each possessed. Even the/ 
wpmen^s ornaments were hereditary, and the^ 
diamonds that had jdescended in every family 
consecrated the remembrances of the part to 
the decoration of youth: ancient times were 
present to ail, and we enjoyed a magnifi^ 
cence, the r^ult of the preparations of ages, 
but which cost the people no new sacrifices. 

The amusements which succeeded to the 
marriage consecration had in them almost 
as much of dignity as the ceremony itself* 
It is not thus that private individuals ought 
to give entertainments, but it is perhaps right 
to find in all the actions of kings the sevem 
impression of their august destiny. Not far 
from this church, around which the dis- 
charge of cannons and the beating of drunm 
announced the renewal of the union between 
the houses of Este and Hapsburgh, we see 
the asylum which has for, these two centu- 
ries enclosed the tombs of the Emperors of 
Austria and their family. There, in the vault 
of the Capuchins, it was that Maria Theresa 
for thirty years heard mass in the very sight 
of the burial place which she had prepared 
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for herself by the side of her husband. This 
iUostrious princess had suffered so much in 
the days of her. iearly youth, that the pious 
sentiment of the instability of. life never 
quitted her, even in th^ midst of her 
greatness. We liave many examples of a 
serious and constant devotion among the 
soverdgns of tlie earth ; as they obey death 
only, his irresistible power strikes them the 
more forcibly. The difficulties of life inter- 
vene between ourselves and the tomb; but 
every thing Ues level before the eyes of 
kipgs^ even to the last, and that very level 
lenders the end more visible* 

The feast induces us naturally to reflect 
upon the tomb ; poetry has, in all times, 
delighted herself in drawing these two images 
by the side of each other, and £Btte itself is 
a terrible poet, which has too often dis- 
covered the art of uniting them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of S^eUty. 



7h£ licb and the nobk! seldom ififaabit the 
suburbs of Vieuna; and^ dotwith^itda^ftg^ 
that the city possesses in other respects all 
the advauitages of a grc^ capital^ the ^bo^ 
compauy is there brought together as 
ciosely as in a siaall town* These easy 
communications^ in the midst of all iht 
enjoyments of fortune and Inxury, render 
their habitual life very convenient, and the 
frame of society, if we may so express it, 
that is to say, its habits, usages, and man- 
ners, are extremely agreeable. Among fo- 
reigners we hear of the severe etiquette and 
aristocratical pride of *the great Austrian 
nobility ; this accusation is unfounded ; there 



is si)lipilcity> politeness^ and^ above aU^ 
l)one$ty» in the good company of Vienna; 
and the same spirit of justice and regularity 
which governs all iqiportant aflfairs. is to be 
met with also in the smallest circumstances^ 
People are as punctual to their dinner and 
supper engagements^ as they would be in 
the discharge of more essential pro- 
mises: and those false airs which make 
elegance cqnsist in a contempt of the forms 
of politeness have never been introduced 
ampng them. Nevertheless, one of the 
principal disadvantages of the society of 
Vienna> is that the nobles and men ot 
letters do not mix togethei:. The pride 
of the nobles is not the cause of this ; but 
as they do not reckon many distinguished 
writers at Vienna, and people read but 
little, every body lives in his own particular 
eoterie, because there is nothing but 
coteries in a country where general ideas 
and public interests have so small need 
of being developed* From this separation 
of classes it results that men of letters are 
deficient in grace, and that men of the 
World are rarely abundant in information. 
The exactitude of politeness whicb in 
voir* I. G 
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some respect£( is a virtue, since it fre« 
quently dematids sacrifices, has introduced 
into Vienna the mo?jt fatiguing of all pos-r 
sible forms* All the good company trans* 
ports itself en masse from one drawing 
room to another three or four times every 
week. A certain time is lost in the duties^ 
of the toilet, which are necessary in these 
gjreat assiemblies ; more is lost in the streets,^ 
and on the stair cases, waiting till the 
carriages draw up in order ; still more in 
sitting three hours at table; and it is im- 
possible, in these crowded assemblies, to 
hear any thing that is spoken beyond the 
circle of customary phrases: This daily 
exhibition of so, many individuals to each 
other is a happy invention of mediocrity 
to annul the faculties of the mind. If it 
were established that thought is to be 
considered as a malady against which a 
regular course of medicine is necessary, 
nothing could be imagined better adapted 
for the purpose than a sort of distraction 
at once noisy and insipid ; such as permits 
the following up of no ideas, and converts 
language into a mere Shattering, which may 
be taught men as well as birds. 
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1 have seen a piece perfortiied at Vienriai, 
in which Harlequin enters, clothed in a long 
gown and a magnificent wig ; and all ' at 
once be juggles himsdf ' away^ leaving his 
wig and gown standing to figure^ in hife 
place, and goes to display his real person 
elsewhere. One might propose this game of 
legerdemain to those who, frequent large 
assemblies. People attend them, not ^ foi: 
the sake of meeting any object that they 
are desirous of pleasing: severity of man-^ 
ners and tranquillity of soul concentre in 
Austria all the affections iu the bosom of 
one's family. They do not resort to them 
for the purposes of ambition, for every 
thing passes with so much regularity in this 
country that intrigue has little hold there, 
and besides it is not in the midst of society 
that it can fiijd room to exercise itself* 
These visits and these circles are invented 
for the sake of giving all people the same 
thing to do, at the same hour; and thus 
they prefer the ennui of which they par- 
take with their equals to the amusement 
which they would be forced to create for 
themselves at home. 

Qreat assemblies and great dinners take 
g2 



place In other cities besides Vienna; but 
<ss at such meetings we generally see 
ftll the distinguished individuals of the 
countries where we assemble^ we tbwe find 
more , opportunities of escaping from those 
forms of conversation, which upon such 
occasions succeed to the first salutations, and 
prolong them in words. Society does not 
in Austria, as in France^ cotrt^ibute to the 
43evelopement or the animation of the under- 
standing ; it leaves in the head nothing but 
iioise and emptiness; whence it follows^ 
iiesides, that the more intelligent members 
of the community generally estrange them-^ 
selves from it; it is frequented by womea 
alone, and even that share of understanding 
which they possess is astonishing, considering 
the nature of the life they lead. Foreigners, 
justly appreciate the agreeableness of their 
conversation; but noi^ are so rarely to be 
met with in the drawing-brooms of the capitdi 
of Germany, as the men of Germany itselfc 

In the society of Vienna, a stranger must 
be pleased with the proper assunanoe, the 
elegance, and nobleness of manner, which 
reign throughout under the iniuaice of the 
women; yet there is wanting to it soB^thing 
12 
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to say, something to do, an end, an interest. 
You feel a wish that to-day may be different 
from yesterday, yet without such variety as 
would interrupt the chain of affections and 
habits. In retirement, monotony tranquil-^ 
lizes the soul ; in the great world it only 
fatigues the mind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Of the Desire among Foreigners of imitating 
the French Spirit. 



The destruction of the spirit of feudal 
government, and of the old baronial life 
which was the consequence of it, has 
introduced a great deal of leisure among 
the nobility ; this leisure has rendered the 
amusenient of society necessary to their 
iexisteuce ; and as the French are reputed 
masters in the art of conversation, they 
Jiave madis themselves throijghout Europe 
the sovereigns of opinion, or rather of' » 
fashion^f by which opinion is so easily com> 
terfeitec}. Sinpe the reign of I^uis XIV, 
Jill the good society of the continent, 
^pain and Italy excepted, hc^s made itt^ 
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self-love consist in the imitation of the 
French. In EngtaiMl « there .«cists a constant 
topic of conversation, that of politico, :th$ 
interest of which is the intere5>t of each 
individual and of all alike: in .the south 
there is no society ; there tte williancy of 
the sun,, love, and the fine arts, M up. the 
whoki of existence. At Paris, we talk upon 
subjects of literature; and the spectacles of 
the tlieatre continually changing, give place 
to ingenious^ and witty remarks. Biit 
in most other great cities^ the only subjje^t 
that presents itself ibr conversation consists 
in the anecdotes and observations of the day» 
respecting those very persons of whom what 
; we call good company is composed. It is 
a sort of gossip, enitobled by the great 
names that are^ introduced, but resting on 
ihe same foundation as that of .the lowest 
vulgar; for,, except that, their, forms juf 
speech are more elegant, the subject of St 
is the same, that . is to day^ their neighr* 
boui«. ^ 

. The only truly liberal subjects of conver- 
sation are thoughts and actions of universal 
interest That habitual backbiting, of which ^ 
th« idleness of drawing-rooms and thebar^ 
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reilneto of tbts tinderstanding make a 66rt 
6f taeecessity^ may be liKure or less modified 
by goodh^ of character^ yet there k alwayt 
enoogh of it to enable us to hear^ at every 
rttep, at every word, the buz df petty tattle^ 
Vhich, likte so many flies^ has the power of 
^aing feVen « lion; In France, people 
employ tte powerful arms of rrdicote for 
isautual annoyahde, aiid for gaining the 
VSwit|tgB ground Which thby ^expect will 
luibrd them the triuiiiph of self-)ovei 
ifc^where a sort of indoknt chattering uses 
^ the faieuitias of the rnknl^ and rendeiis it 
iqeapsiible of e^rgetic efforts of «ny des^ 
^iption whatever. 

f" Agreelafete KJOnversatioD/ even when merely 
i)l) trifles awJ deriving its chann only from 
tte ^ac0 pf ejcpression, is capable ^i con^ 
lining % high degree of plesuroris; it may 
lie affii-med^ witho^ extravagance, that the 
^reiich are almost ^aioni^ masters of this sort 
of discOiAri;^, . It ^ <a datigerous but «k 
lively exercise, in which subjects arp piaye4 
wtth like St Hll which in iHs t;finil comes back 
to the hand of the tbrowai^. 

^Foreignetfe, w^htti they «r«h tolmittetethe 
^i^iii^ affect more wiimoraiky^ and iMit 
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yet more friv^lotis, th^n they, from an 
apprehension that seriousnens tnay be de£k 
cient in grace, and that their thoughts an4 
reflections may fail of possessing the true 
Fatisian accent. 

The Austridns, in general, have at once 
too much stiffness and too much siiK:erityi 
to be ambitious of attaining foreign man-^ 
ners. Nevertheless, they are not yet 8uf« 
fiekntly GerraatiSi they are riot yet suffi* 
dently versed in Gelrman literature; it is 
too much the figtsfaion at Vienna to belieVtf 
that it is a mark of good taste tb speak thd 
French language only ; foi^etting tlmt th^ 
tnae glory, the real charm, of every nati6n, 
xttust consist in its own national spirit andi 
character ' 

The French have been the dread of all 
Europe particularly of Germany, by their 
dexterity in the art of seizing and pointing 
out the^ ridiculous. The words elegance 
and grace potee&sed I know not what ma- 
gical influence in giving the alarm to self 
love. It seeAned as if sentiments, actions, 
Kfe itself, were, before all things, to be sub- 
jected to t\m tery s^tile legisilation of 
faihion, which i6 a sort df treaty between 
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the selfrloFe of individuals and that, of 
society;, a treaty on which tb^e several 
and I'espective vanities have erected for 
themselves, a republican constitution of go- 
vernment, which pronounces the sentence 
of ostracism upon all that is strong and 
marked in human nature. These forms, 
th^e modes of agreement, light in appear- 
ance and despotic at bottom, regulate the 
whole of existence; they have by degrees 
undermined love, enthusiasm,^ religion, all 
things excq)t that sellishness which cannot 
be reached by irony, because it exposes itself 
to censure, but not to ridicule. 

The understanding of the Germans agrees 
less than that of any other people with this 
measured frivolity; that understanding has 
hardly any power over the surfaces of things ; 
it must examine deeply in order to compre- 
hend ; it seizes nothing on the wing ; and 
it would be in vain that the Germans 
disencumbered themselves of the properties 
and ideas instilled into them at their 
birth; since the loss of the substance would 
not render them lighter in the forms, and 
they would rather become jGermans without 
worth, than amiable Frencbmeii. 
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" It must not be theiice concluded that grace 
is denied them; imaginaticm and sensibility 
confer it upon them, when they resign theni- 
selves to their natural dispositions. Their 
gaiety, — ^and gaiety they possess, particu- 
larly in Austria, — has not the smallest rcr 
semblance to the gaiety of tlw French. The 
Tyrolese feioes by which at Vienna the great 
arei equally amused. with the vulgar, are much 
inore nearly allied to Italian huflfoonery than 
to French ridicule ; they consist in comic 
scenes of strong character, representing hu- 
man iNiCure with truth, but not social man- 
ners with delicacy. Yet still this gaiety, 
such as it is, is worth more than the imita^ 
tion of a foreign grace : siich gi^ace may 
well be dispensed with; but perfection, in 
whatever style, is still something. " The 
" ascendant obtained by French, manners has 
^' perhaps prepared foreigners to believe them 
" invincible." * There is but one method 
of resisting this influence ; and that consists 
in very decided national habits and charac^ 
ter. From the moment that men seek to 
resemble the French, they must yield the 

* Suppressed by thp pdice. 
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advantagie to them in evtery tWng. The 
fihglish, not fearing tl» ridicule 6£ which 
the French are masters, have sometimes 
ventared to pay them in kind ; and, so fiir 
from EngU^ roanneni appearing ungracefiil 
even in France, the French, so geiieraHy 
imitated^ became imitators in tbeir turn, 
arid England was for a long time as much 
the fashion at Paris, as Farb itself in all other 
^ parts of the world. 

The Germans might create to themsdved 
a society of a most instructive cast, and al* 
together analogous to their taste arid cha-* 
racteh Vienna being the capital of Ger- 
minjy that place in which all the comforts 
zaA ornaments of life are most easily to he 
found collected, might in this respect liave 
rendered great services to the German 
spirit, if foreigners had not almost exclu- 
sively presided at stll their assemblies. The 
generality of Austrians^ who knew not how 
to conform to the French kmguage and cus-* 
toms5 lived entirely out of the world ; from 
whence H resulted that they were never 
softened by the conversation of women^ bat 
remained at once shy and unpolished, de- 
spising everything that is called grace, and 
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yet secretly fearing to appear deficient in it.: 
ihey neglected tlie cultivation of their un» 
derstandit^s under the pretext of military 
<M3cupatiomst, and yet they often neglected 
those occupatiOte also, because tl>ey never 
heard any thing that might make them feei 
the valiiie and the chqrm of glory. Tbey 
thought' tbey showed themselves good Ger- 
mans in withdrawing from a society io 
which foreigners liad the lead, yet never ^ 
dneamed of establishing another, capable of 
improving the imderstanding and unfolding 
the mind. 

The Poles and Ru^iansi who constitniad i 
the charm of society at Vienna, spoke no^ ^ 
t&ing but French, and contributed to the ! 
disuse of the German language. The Polish ; 
women have very seductive manners ; tbey i 
iinit^e an Oriental imagitj^tion with the \ 
suppleness, and the vivacity of Fraiice. \ 
Yet, even among the Slavonic, the most I 
flexible of ali nations, tliie iodtation of the | 
French style is oitai very fatiguing; the \ 
French verses of the Poles and Russians are- ; 
semble, with some few exceptions, the Latin 
/Verses of the middle age. A foreign Ian* 
/linage is always, in many respects, a dead 



(language.? French verses are at the same 
time the easiest and the most difficult to be 
written. To tie one to another, hemistichs, 
which are so much in the hatttt of being 
found together, is but a labour of the me- 
mory ; but it is necessary to have breathed 
the air of a country, to have thought, en- 
joyed, or suffered, in its language, in order 
to describe poetically what is felt. Foreign- 
, ws, who are abov^ all things proud of speak- 
ing French correctly, dare not form any 
opinion of our writers otherwise ths^n as 
they are guided by the authority of literary 
critics^ lest they should pass for not under- 
standing them* They, boast the style more 
than the ideas, because ideas belong to all 
nations, and the French alone are judges of 
style in their own language. 

If you meet a true Frenchman, you take 
a pleasure in speaking with him on subjects 
of French literature; you find yourself at 
hom^e, and talk about your mutual affairs: 
but a foreigner Frenchified does not allow 
himself a single- opinion or phrase not 
strictly orthodox; and it is most frequently 
I an obsolete orthodoxy tlmt he takes for the 
current opinion of the day. In many 
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.northern countries, people still repeat aneo: 
dotes of the court of Louis the Fourteenth* 
Foreigners, who imitate the French, relate 
the quarrel? of Mademoiselle de Fontange§ 
and Madaxae de Montespan, with a pro- 
lixity of detail which would be tedious eyeii 
in recording a tfansactioii of 'yesterday. 
This erudition of the boudoir, this obstinate 
attachment to some received ideas, for no 
other reason than the di^culty of laying 
in a new stock of provisions of the same 
nature, all this is tiresome and even hurtful ; 
for the true strength of a country is iti 
n^^tural character ; and thfS imitation of fo- 
reigners, under all circumstances wlmt^ver, 
is a want of patriotism. 

Frenchmen of sense, when they travel^ 
are not pleased with finding among foreigners 
the spirit of Frenchmen, and on the con- 
trary look out for those who unite national 
to individual originality. French milliners 
export to the. colonies, to , Germany, and 
to the north, what they commonly call 
their shop-fund (fonds de houtiquej ; yet they 
carefully collect the national habits of the 
same countries, and look upon them, with 
good reason, as very elegant models. What 

9 
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is true «^ith regard to ^ress, is equally true 
with regard to the understanding. We have 
a. cargo of madrigals^ calembourgs^ vaude^ 
villeS) whicb we pass off to foreigners when 
they are done with in France ; but the 
French themselves value nothing in foreign 
literature but its indigenous beauties* There 
\ is no natufe, no Ufe» in imitation ; and, in 
I general, to all thes^ understandings and to 
|ill these works, imitated from the French, 
may be applied the eulogium pronounced 
by Orlando in Ariosto upon his mare, while 
he is dragging her aft^r him, '' She possesses 
all the good qualities that can be imagined ; 
but has one faulty that she is dead/' 
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CHAPTER X, 

Of supercilious Tdly, and benevoleni 
Mediocrify. 



lBPrfiLL£crn7AL superiority is seldom met witk 
any where; and for this Tery reason it re-^ 
tains the name of superiority : thus, in order 
to judge of national cbaractery we should 
examine the mass of the people* Men of 
gemm v^e fellow citi^ieiis every where ; irat^ 
to pcreeiTe justly the di^fference betwe^i the 
French aiid Germans, we shoul<l take pains 
to understand the cooyimimties of which the 
two nations are composed. A Frenohman 
can speaks even without ideas; a Gergnan 
has always moi^e in his head th^nhe isal>le 
to express. We may be entertained by a 
FrmchjaMln, evenwj^ He 

VOL. I. H 
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relates all he has done and seen, all the good 
that he thinks of himself^ the praises he has 
received, the great lords he is acquainted 
with, the success he hopes for. A German, 
unless he thinks, can say nothing; he is 
embarrassed by forms which he wishes to 
render polite, and by which he incommodes 
others as well as himself. In France, folly 
is animated, but supercilious. She boasts 
of not being able to comprehend, though 
you demand of her ever so little attention, 
and thinks to lessen what she does not 
understand, by affirming that it is obscure. 
The prevailing opinion of the country being 
that success is the criterion of every thing, 
even foolS) in the quality of spectators^ 
tliink thanselves capable of influencing the 
intrinsic merit of things, by refusing to 
^dford them the distinction of their applause. 
People of mediocrity, in Germany, are on 
the contrary full of good intention; they 
would blush at finding themselves unable to 
rise to the level .of the ideas of some dis- 
tinguished writer ; and fer from reckoning 
themselves judges, they aspire to become 
disciples, 
la France there are so many irwidy-made 
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phrases on every subject, that, with their 
assistance, a fool may discourse well enough 
for some time, and for a moment even seem 
a man of understanding ; in Germany, an 
ignorant person , never dares profess an^ 
opinion on any subject whatever with con- 
fidence ; for no opinion being received as 
incontestable, you can advance none without 
belR^ previously armed to defend it ; thus 
ordinary people are for the most part silent, 
and contribute nothing to the pleasure of 
society except the charm of good-nature. 
In Germany, distinguished persons only know 
how to talk, while in France .every one 
is ready to bear his share in conversation. 
People of superior minds are indulgent in 
Prance, and severe in Germany: on the 
contrary French fools are malignant and 
jealous; while those of Germany, however 
bounded in intellect; are yet able to praise | 
and admire.' The ideas circulated in Ger- 
many on many subjects are new, and often 
whimsical ; from whence it follows that 
those who respect them appear for some 
time to possess a sort of borrowed under- 
standing. In France, it is^ by manners that / 
men give themselves an illusory importance. : 

h2 
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Tfiete manners are agreeable, but uniform; 
and the discipline of fashion wears away 
all the variety that they might otherwise 
possess. 

A man of wit told me, that one evenings 
at a masked ball, he walked before a look* 
ing glass, and that, not knowing how to 
point himself out to himself, from the 
crowd of persons wearing similar dominos 
with his own, he nodded his head to recog- 
nize himself; the same may be said of the 
dress with which the understanding clothes 
itself in the world. We almost confound 
ourselves with others, so little is the real 
character shown in any of us! Folly finds 
itself well off in all this confusion, and 
would make advantage of it by contesting 
the possession of real merit Stupidity and 
folly are essentially different in this— stupid 
peopfe voluntarily submit themselves to na-- 
ture, while fiwls always flatter themselves 
with the hope of governing in society* 
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CHAPTER XL 
Cf the Spirit of Conversation. 



J»r the east, when men have nothing to say, 
they smoke, and, while they are smoking, 
from time to time salute each other with 
their arms folded across their breasts as 
a mark of friendship; but in the west 
people piefer to talk all day long, and the 
warmth of the soul is often dissipated in 
tbei^ conversations, where self-love is alwaj^ 

' on the wing to display itself, ascendipg to 
the taste of the moment, and of tlie cirqle 
in which it finds itself. 

It seems to me an acknowledged £iust^ that 
Paris is, of all cities in the worlds that in 
which the spirit and taste for conversation 
are most generally diffused; and that dis** 

I order Which they call.tha mal d» pcysy that 
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undefinable longing for our native land, which 
exists independently even of the friends we 
have left behind there, applies particularly 
to the pleasure of conversation which 
Frenchmen find, no where else in the same 
degree as at home. Volney- relates, that 
some French emigrants began, during the 
revolution, to establish a colony and clear 
some lands in America ; but they were con- 
tinually quitting their work to go and talk, 
as they said, in town — and this town. New - 
Orleans, was distant six hundred leagues 
from their place of residence. The necessity 
of conversation is felt by all classes of peo«- 
pie in France : speech is not there, as elscr 
where, merely the means of communicating 
froni one to another, ideas, sentiments^ and 
transactions; but it is an instrument on 
irhich they are fond of playing, and which 
animates the sphrits, like music among sorae 
^ people, and strong liquors among others. 
That sort of pleasure which is' jMroducfid 
by an animated conversation does hot pce^ 
cififdy depend on the nature of that convert- 
sation; the ideas and knowledge which it 
devek>pes do not form its principal interest ; it is 
a certain manner ot acting upon one anoth^^ 
of giving mutual and instantaneous delight^ of ^ 
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speaking the moment one thinks, of acqnir* 
ing immediate , self-enjoyn^nt, of receiving 
applause without labour^ of displaying the 
understanding, in all *its shades by acceutt; 
gesture, look; of elidting, in short, atwitt, 
the electric sparks which relieve many by 
the very access of their vivacity ,, and serve 
to awaken others out of a state * of painful 
aipathy. 

Nothing is more foreign to this, takat 
than the character and disposition of , the 
German itrteliect; they require in allthin^ 
a serious result. Bacon has said, that ctmrnstr 
sation is not the road leading to the houat^ 
but a bye path tjuhere pa^le walk tvith pJm*^ 
Mure. The Grermam give the nec^oary time 
to all things^ but wMt is necessar;^ to 
conversation is amusement; if men pa»i 
this Uise, they &11 into dtscussiofii into 
serious .argument, which is rather ^u 
useful occupation than an agre^ble art/ 
It HHiftt also be confessed that the taste for 
sodety, and. tl^ intoxication of 'mind which 
it produces^ renij^r them singularly inca{Nkble 
of application and study, and that the- virtue 
of the Grermaos depend perhaps in some r^ 
8ped» upcwi the vay absence Qf this i^pirit* 
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' The ancient f<»^s of politeaess, still in full 
force almost all oyer Ger.m»iiyi axe coBtratTy 
to the ease and familiarity of .conversation ; 
the most .inconsiderable titles, which are 
yet the longest to be pronounced, are there 
bestowed and repeated twenty times at the 
same meal ; every dish, every glass of winc^, 
must be offered with a sedulity and. a pressing 
manner, which is mortally tedious to foreign^^ 
(tvs.^ There is a sort of goodness at the 
bottobi of all these usages; but they could 
not iStibsist for an instant in a country where 
pleasant^ may be risked without offence to 
stiiSGe{)tibility ; and yet where can be the 
grakM^ d.nd. the charm of society, if it forbidt 
tiat^. gentle ridicule which diverts the mtndf 
aild 'adds even to the charm of good-nature 
an agreeable mode of expression .> The 
course of ideas for the last centiiry 1ms been 
entirely directed by conyei^tios. They 
thought for the purpose of speaking and 
spoke for the purpose of being applauded^ 
a^d whatever could not be said seemed to 
be somewhat superfluous in the soul. Tbe 
desire of pleasing in a very i^greeable ditK 
position; yet it differs much from the ne^ 
cessity of being beloved; theiieiimof pleas^ 
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ing lenders m dependant on opinion, the 
necessity of berng beloved sets us free frtrai 
it ; we may desire to pleaiie even those whom 
we would injure, abd this is exactly what 
is cAlled coquetry; this COcJtielry does not 
appertain exclusively to the women,^ there 
is enough of it in all forms of b^havioui^ 
adopted to testify more affection than is 
really felt, Tlie integrity of the Germans 
. permits to them iK)thing of this sort ; they 
construe grace literally, they consider the 
charm of exprdk^ion as an engagement fot 
conduct, and thence proceeds their suscep-* 
' tibility ; for they never hfeAr a Word without 
dmwing a ccwisequence from it, and do not 
.eoniseiv# that speech can foe treated as a 
liberal art, which lias tio other end or con- 
sequence than tlie pleasure which men find 
in it. The spirit of conversation is some^ 
times attended with the inconvenience of 
teipairing the sincerity of character; it is 
not a combined, but an unpremeditated 
deception. The French have admitted into 
it a gaiety vfhich renders them amiable, but 
it ts not the less certain, that all that, is 
most sacred in this world has been shaken 
to its centre by grace, at least by that sort 
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ti grace that attaches impoftaaee to nothing 
and turns all things into ridicule. 

The bons mots of the French have beeii 
quoted from one end of Europe to the other. 
At all times they have disj^ayed the bril- 
liancy of their merit, and solaced their, gridii 
in a liyely and agreeable manner ; at all 
times they have stood in need of one another^ 
as alternate hea.rers and admirers ; at all 
times they have excell^ in the art of know- 
ing wliere to speak and where to be silent^ 
when any commanding interest triumphs over 
their natural liveliness; at all times they 
have possessed the talent of living fast, of 
cutting short long discourses, of giving way 
to their successors who are desirous of speak*- 
ing in their turn ; at all times, in short* 
they have known how to take from thought 
and feeling no more than is necessary to 
animate conversation, without fatiguing the 
weak interest which men generally feel fiar 
one another. 

The French are in the habit. of treating 

^their distresses lightly from the fear of 

'fatiguing their friends; they guess the ennm 

that they would occasion by that which they 

find themselves capable of sustaining ; they 
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hasten to demonstrate an elegant carelessness 
about their- own fate, in order to have the 
honour, instead of receiving the exSmple of 
it- The desire of appearing amiable induces 
m^i to ^sume an expression of gaiety, what- 
ever may be the inward disposition of the 
soul ; the ph)r8iognomy by degrees influences 
the feelings, and that which we do for the 
purpose of pleasing others soon takes oif the 
edge of our own individual sufferings. 
, ** A sensible woman has said, that Paris is, 
^^ of all the world y the place where men can 
^' most easUy dispense with being happy ;"* it is 
in this respect that it is so convenient to the 
unfortunate human race: but nothing can 
metamorphose a city of Germatiy into Paris, 
or cause the Germans, without entirely de- 
stroying their own individuality, to receive, 
l&e us, the benefits of di^ipation* If tliey 
Mieceeded in escaping from themselves, they 
would end in losing themselves altogether. ' 
The talent and habit of society conduce 
much to the dijscovery of human characters : 
to succeed in conversation, one must be able 
iclearly to observe the impression which is pro- 

• Suppressed by the Literary Censorship ; because there 
must be happiness in P^ris^ where the Emperor live's. 
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duced &t every moment on those in company^ 
that which they wish to conceal or seek to cx-^ 
aggerate> the inward satisfaction of some^ the 
forced smile of others ; one may see, passing 
over the countenances of those who listen^ 
half-formed censures which may be evaded 
by hastening to dissipate them before self* 
love is engaged on their side* One may also 
behold there the first birth of approbation, 
which may be strengthened without howcwf 
exacting from it moT6 than it is willing to 
bestow. There is no arena in which vanity 
displays itself in such a variety of forms as 
in conversation. 

I once knew a fnan who was agitated by 
praise to such a degree, that whenever it 
was bestowed upon him, he exaggerated what 
he had just, said, and took such pains to add 
to his success that be always ended in losing 
it. I never dared to applaud him, from the 
fear of leading him to affectation, and of his 
making himself ridiculous by the heartiness 
of his self-love. Another was so afraid of 
the appearance of wishing to display hinlself, 
that he let fall words negligently and eon* 
temptuously. His assumed indolence be- 
trayed one more affectation only, that <rf 

9 
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pretending to h»ve none. When vanity dis* 
play«- herself, she is j^ood-natured ; when sb^ 
hides herself, the fear of. being discorered 
renders het sour, and she affects indi^renoe# 
satiety, in ^ort, all that can persuade othef 
meii tfaat she has no ncted of than. Thete 
different combinations are amustog for the 
observer, and one is always astonisbed that 
self-iove does not take the course^ whicb is 
so simple, of naturally avowing its desire to 
please, and making the utmost possible use 
of grace and truth to attain the object 

Tfae tact which society requires, the neces^ 
sity which it imposes of calling different 
nuanis into action, all this labour of thoughts 
in ita xelatiot» with men wouki be certainly 
useful to the Germans iii many respects, by 
giving them naore knowledge of the world, 
more nicety and dexteaity i but in this ta^t 
of cottrersation there is a sort of address wbicti 
always takes away soniethiog from the ix^eK^ 
ibiHty of mwality ; if we could altogether 
dispense with the art of managing men^ the 
imman dudpacter would certainly be the better 
in respect of greetMss and energy^ 

The French are the most skilful diplomi:- I 
lists in Europe; and tbe very same persc^ 
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whom the world accuses of indiscretion and 
impertinence know better than all the World 
besides how to keep a secret; and how to win 
those whom they find worth the trouble. 
They never di^lease others but when they 
choose to do so, that is to say, when their 
nanity conceives that it will be better served 
by a contemptuous than by an obliging 
deportment. The spirit of conversation has 
remarkably called out in the French the 
more serious spirit of political n^otiation ; 
there is iio foreign embassador that can con- 
tend with them in this departinent, unless, 
absolutely setting aside all pretension to 
finesse, he goes straight forward in business, 
like one who fights, without knowing the art 
of fencing. 

The relations of the different classes with 
one another were also well calculated to 
develope in France, the sagacity, extent, and 
decencies, of the spirit of society. The 
distinction of ranks was not marked in a po- 
sitive manner, and there was constant room 
for ambition in the undefined space which 
was open to all by turns to conquer or lose. 
The rights of the tiers-6tat, of the parlia- 
ments, of tlie noblesse, even the power of 
12 - 
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tlie king, nothing was determined by an 
invariable rule ; all was . lost, ^ as ' may be 
said, in the address of conversation; the 
most serious difficulties were evaded by the 
delicate variations of words and manners^ 
and it seldom happened, to any one 
either to offend another, or to yield to 
him; both extremes were avoided so care*> 
fully* The great families had also anrang 
themsdves pretensions never decided and 
always secicetly understood, and this un- 
certainty excited vanity much more than 
any fixed distinction of ranks could have 
done : it was necessary to study all that 
coniposed the existence of man or wo- 
man» in order to know the sort of con- 
sideration that was due to them. In the 
habits, customs,, and laws of Finance there 
has always been something arbitrary in every 
sense ; and thence it happens that the French 
have possessed, if we may use the expression, 
so great a pedantry of frivolity: the prin- 
cipal foundations not being secured, con- 
sistency was* to be given to the smallest 
details. In England, originality is allowed 
to individuals; so well regulated is the mass ! 
In France, the spirit of imitation is like a 



bmid of «ocid:y ; and it seems as , if every 
tkihg would £eiU inf:o confusion if this b6nd did 
not supply the instability of establishments. 

In Germany every body keeps his rank, 
hi$ plaoe in society, as if it were bis 
established post> and there is no occasion 
fyr dexterous turns« parentheses, hai^xpres- 
sicmsi <to sfapw the advantages of birth or 
of title wliich a man thinks he possesses 
above his neighbour. Good company in 
Germany, is the court ; in France it con- 
sisted of ail who could put themseh^s o» 
an oquality with the court; ainl every man; 
mi^t hope it, and ev&y wmi also fear 
tbajt he xitay nevo: attainf to it. Hence 
it resulted that each individual wished 
to possess the manners of that society. 
Iq Germai^ you iobtain^ adroissioii 
by patent ; in France, an enor of taste 
eSKpeU^d you £*em it; and men were even 
fnore eaiQiac to jpesembie the gens du vmni& 
tbaa to distingmsb tbemsdves, in that sanM 
world, by their personal merit. 

• An ariatocratical ascendency, fashion, a»d 
ekiganoe, obtained the advantage ^over 
eper^, learnii^, sensibility, 'anderstan^ng 
itself* It said to energy^r^You attach to* 
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Ihuch interest to persons aqd things:^— *to 
learning. You take up too much of ipy 
time : — to sensibility. You are too eyclii-** 
sive :^— to understanding, You are too indir 
vidcial a distinction* Advantages werp re- 
quired that should depend more on man- 
ners than ideasy and it was of more impor- 
tance to recognize in 2C man the class to 
which he belonged than the merit he pos-* 
sess^ed. This sort of equality jin inequalijty 
is very fevourable to people of mecjiocrity, 
for it must necessarily destroy all origina^ 
lity in the mode of seeing and expressihg 
one's self. The chosen model |s noble^ 
agreeable, and in good taste, but it is the 
same for all This model is a point of 
re-union ; in conforming to it, every body 
imagines himself more associated with others^ 
A Frenchman would grow as much^ tirai 
of being alone in his opinion as of hieing 
aloiie in his room. 

The French do not deserve to be accused 
of flattering power from the calculations 
which generally inspire this flattery ; they §o 
vhere all the world goes, through evil re- 
port or good report, no matter which; if 
a few make themselves p^jss for the mul- 

VOL.1. I 
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titude, they are sure that the multitude 
will shortly follow them. The French revo- 
lution in 178ft was effected by sending a 
courier from village to village t6*cry, " Arm 
*' yourselves : for the neighbouring village 
*' is in arms already;" and so all the world 
^ found itself risen up against alt the world, 
or rather against nobody. If you spread a 
report that such a mode of viewing things 
is universicilly received, you would obtain 
unanimity, in spite of private opinions ; you 
WQuld then keep the secret of the comedy, 
for every one would in private confess that 
all are wrong. In secret scrutinies the depu- 
ties have been seen to give their white or 
black ball contrary to their opitiion, only 
l)ecause they believed the majority to be of 
different sentiments from their o^n, and 
because, as they said, they would not throw 
away their vote. . ^ 

• It is by this necessity imposed in society 
of thinking like other people, that the con- 
trast of courage in war and pusillanimity in 
civil life, so often displayed during the 
revolution, may be best explained. There 
is but one mode of thinkiirg with respect 
to military courage : but public opinion^ 
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inay be bewildered as to the conduct to be 
pursued in political life. You are threat- 
ened with the censure of those around you> 
,with solitude, with desertion, if you decline 
to follow the ruling party; but in the 
armies there is no other alternative but 
that of death or distinction, a dazzling si- 
tuation for the Frenchman, who never fears 
the one and passionately loves the other* 
Set fashion, or applause, on the side of 
danger, and you will see the Frenchman ^ 
brave it in every form; the social spirit 
exists in France from the highest to the 
lowest, it is necessary to hear one's self 
approved by one's neighbours: nobody will 
at any price expose himself to censure or 
ridicule ; for in a country where conversa- 
tion has so much influence, the noise of 
words often drowns the voice of conscience. 
We know the story of that man who 
began by praising with enthusiasm an actress 
he had just heard ; he perceived a smile 
on the lips of those near him, and softened 
his.eulogium ; the obstinate smile did not 
withdraw itself, and the fear of ridicule 
made him conclude by saying, Ma foi ! The 
poor devil did all that she could. The 
' I 2 
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triumphs of pleasantry are continually re^ 
newed in France ; at one time it is thought 
fit to be religious, at another, the contrary ; 
at one time to love one's wife, at another 
to appear no where in her company. There 
have been moments even, in which men 
have feared to pass for idipts if they evinced 
the least humanity ; and this terror of ridi- 
cule, which in the higher classes generally 
discovers itself only in vanity, is trans- 
formed into ferocity in the lower. 

What mischief would not this spirit of 
imitation do among the Germans! Their 
superiority consists in the independence of 
spirit, the love of retirement, and indivi- 
I dual originality. The French are all-pow- 
\ erful only en masse^ and their men of genius 
(themselves always rest on received opinions 
when they mean to push onward beyond 
them. , In short, the impatience of the 
\ French character, so attractive in conver- 
Usation, would deprive the Germans of the 
(principal charm of their natural imagination, 
that calm reverie, that deep contemplation, 
which calls in the aid of time and perse- 
verance, to discover all things. 

These are qualities almost incompatible 
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with vivacity of spirit; and yet that vivacity 
is what above all things renders conversa- 
tion delightful. When an argument tires, or 
a tale grows tedious, you are seized with 
I knqw not what impatience, similar to that 
which is experienced when a musician 
slackens the measure of an air. It is pos« 
sible, nevertheless, to fatigue by vivacity 
even as much as by prolixity. I once 
knew a man of much understanding, but 
ao impatient as to make all who talked 
with him feel the same sort of une^isiness 
that long-winded people experience when 
they perceive that they are fetiguing. 
This man would jomp vpon a chair while 
you were talking to him, £,nish your sentences 
£3r you that they might not be too long; he 
first made ypi^ uneasy, . sum! ended by stun* 
ning you: for, however quick you may be 
in conversation, when it is impossible to 
retrench any further, except upon what is 
necessary, thoughts and feelings oppress you 
for want of room to unfold them. 

All modes of saving time are not 
successful; and a single sentence may 
be made tedious by leaving it full of 
emptiness: the talent of expressing one's 
thoughts with \^ilUamy and rapidity is that 
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which answers best in society, where there 
is no time to wait for any thing. No re-» 
flection, no compliance, can make people 
amuse themselves with what confers no 
amusement. The spirit of conquest and the 
despotism of success ihust be there exerted ; 
for the end and aim being little, you can- 
not console yourself for reverses by the 
purity of your motives, and good intention 
goes for nothing in point of spirit 

The narrative talent, one of the principal 
charms of conversation, is very rare in Gar-^ 
inany; the hearers there are too complai- 
sant, . they do not grow tired soon enough, 
and the narrators, relying on their patience, 
are too much at ease in their recitals. In 
France, every speaker is an usurper sur- * 
rounded by jealous rivals, who must main-r 
tain his post by dint of success ; in Ger-^ 
many, he is a lawful possessor, who may 
peaceably enjoy hi$ acknowledged rights. 

. The Germans succeed better in poetical 
than in epigramnaatic tales ; ^hen th^ ima- 
gination is to be addressed, one may be 
pleased by details whicl^ render the picture 
more peal 5 but when, a bon mot is to be 
repeated, the preamble ^ cannot be too 
fuuch shortened. Pteasantry alleviates for ^ 
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moment tlie load of life: you like to 
see a man, your equaU playitig with 
the biirtheii which weighs, you down, 
and, animated by his example, you will 
soon begin to lighten it in yoqr turn; 
but when you discover effort or languor 
in that which ought to be only amusement, 
it fatigues you more than seriousness 
it^lf , where you are at least interested 
in the results. 

The honesty of the German character is 
perhaps an obstacle in the way of narration ; 
the Germans have a gaiety of disposition 
jather than of mind ; they are gay, as they 
are honest, for the satisfaction of their 
consciences, and laugh at what they say a 
long while before they have even dreamed 
of making others laugh at it. 

Nothing on the contrary is equal to the 
charm of a recital in the mouth of a French- 
man of sense and taste. He foresees eyery 
thing, he manages every thing, and yet 
sacrifices notching that can possibly be pix)- 
ductive of interest. His physiognomy, less 
marked th^ ^b^*^ of the Italians, indicates 
gaiety without losing any thing of the dignity 
of deportiQent and manners : he stops when 
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he likes, attd hever <^haiists even amuse- 
ment ; though animated, he constantly holds 
in his hand the reins of his judgment to 
conduct him with safety and^ dispatch ; in a 
short time also his hearers join in the con- 
versation ; he then calls out, in his turn, 
those who have been just ap|4aiidii]^ him, 
atid suffers not a single happy expression to 
drop Without taking it up, not an ^greeabte 
pleasantry without perceiving it ; and, for a 
moment at least, they delight and enjoy one 
another, as if all Were coftcdrd, thiion, ai^ 
sympathy in the world, 

. The Germans would do well to avail them* 
telves, in essential matters, of some of the 
iadvantages of the spirit of society in France : 
[ the Germans might learn from the French to 
'shew themselves less irritable in little cir- 
cumstances, that they may reserve all their 
strength for great ones ; they might learn from 
the French not to confound obstitiacy with 
energy, rudeness with firmness; they might 
also, since they are capable of the entire 
siEtcrifice of their lives, abstain from re- 
covering them in detail by a sort of minute 
personality which ev^ selfishness itself would 
not admit; to conclude, they might draw 
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out of the very art of conversation the habit 
of shedding over their literary compositiom 
that luminous eflfect which would bring them 
within the comprehension of mostmen, that 
talent of abridgement, invented by people* 
who practise amusement much more than 
business, and that respect for certain decen- 
cies, which does not require any sacrifice 
of nature, but only the management of the 
imagination. They would perfect their 
style of writing by some of the observa- 
tions to which the taknt of conversation 
gives birth : but they would be in the 
wrong to pretend to that talent such as the 
French possess it. 

A great city that might serve as a rallying 
point would be useful to Germany in col- 
lecting together the means of study, in 
augmenting the resources of the arts, and 
exciting emulation ; but if this metropolis 
should bring forth in the Germans the 
taste for the pleasures of society> in all 
their elegance, they would thus become 
losers in that scrupulous integrity, /that 
labour in solitude, that hardy indepen- 
dence^ which distinguishes their literary 
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and philosophical career; in short they 
would change their meditative habits for 
an external vivacity, of which they would 
never acquire the grace and the dexte- 
rity- I . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

C^ the German Language^ in its Effects upon 
the Spirit of Conversation, 



In studying the spirit and character of a! 
language, we learn the philosophical history \ 
of the opinions, manners, and habits of > 
nations; and the modifications to which Ian-*: 
guage submits, ought to throw considerable! 
light on the progress of thought: but such 
an analysis would necessarily be very meta- 
physical, and woiild require a great deal of 
learning that is almost always wanting to /US 
in the un(lerstanding of foreign languages, and 
very frequently in that of our own. We must 
then confine ourselves to the general im- 
pression, produced by the idioiji of a people 
jn it§ present existing state* The French, 
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having beert spoken more generally than 
any other . European dialect, is at once po- 
lished by use afad ^harp-edged for eflfect. No 
language is more clear and rapid, none in- 
dicates more lightly or explains more cleaily 
what you wish to say. The Grerman accom- 
modates itself much less easily to the pre- 
cision and rapidity of conversation. By the 
very nature of it? grammatical construction, 
the sense is usually not understood till the 
end of the sentence. Thus the pleasure of 
interrupting, which, in France, gives so 
much animation to discussion, and forces 
on^ to utter so quickly all that is of impor- 
tance to be heard, thij» pleasure cannot 
^ifi^k in Germany; for the beginnings of 
sentences signify iiothing without the end> 
eyery man must be left in possefision of all 
thc^. sip^ce he choQses to demand: this is 
bette^r for the purp^ of getting to the 
bottom of things ; it is also more civil, but 
it iys less animated. 

The politeness of the Germ»ife is more 
Sincere, but less varied than that of the 
Jrf neb ; it h£>a raoie ^wsideration for rapti 
uxkd more precaution in all things. Ip 
ytaace, they fetter wore Ihim they h*i- 
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mour, and, as they possess the jstrt of ex- 
pressing every thing, they approach much 
more willingly to the most delicate subjects* 
The German is a language very brilliant in 
poetry/ very copious in metaphysics, but 
very positive in conversation. The French 
language, on the contrary^ is truly rich only 
in those turns of expression M^hich designate 
the most complicated relations of society. 
It is poor and circumscribed in all that de- 
pends on imagination and philosophy. The 
Germans are more afraid of giving pain 
than desiroi^ of pleasing. Thence it follows 
that they have as far as possible subjected 
their politeness to rule ; and their language, 
so bold in their works, is singularly enslaved 
in conversation, by all the forms with which 
it is loaded. * 

I remember having been present, in Sax- 
ony, at a metaphysical lecture given by a ce- 
lebrated philosopher who always quoted the 
Baron de Leibnitz, and never did he sulfef 
himself to be fed in the ardour of haranguing 
to suppress the title of this Baron, which 
suited but badly with the name of a great 
man, who died nearly a century ago. 

The German is better adapted forppetry 
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than prose, and its prose is better in writing 
tiian in speaking ; it is an instrument which 
answers very well when one desires to de*- 
scribe or to untold every thing ; but we can- 
not, in German, as in French, glide over the 
different subjects that present themselvies. 
To endeavour to adapt German phrases te 
the train of French conversation, is to strip 
them of all grace and dignity. The great 
^merit of the Germans is that of filling up 
their time well ; the art of the French is to 
make it pass unnoticed. 

Though the meaning of German periods 
is often not to be caught till the end, the 
construction does not always admit of a 
phrase being terminated by its most striking 
expression; and yet this is one of the great 
means of producing efifect in conversation. 
The Germans seldom understand what we 
call bons mots : it is the substance of the 
thought itself, not the brilliancy commu- 
nicated to it, that is to be admired. 

The Germans imagine that there is a sort 

of quackery in a brilliarit expression, and 

prefer the abstract sentiment, because it is 

more scrupulous and approaches nearer to 

4he very essence of truth ; but conversation 
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ought to give no trouble either in under- 
sti^nding or speaking. From the moment 
that the subject of discourse ceases to bear 
on the common interests of Hfe, and that 
we enter into the sphere of ideas, conversa- 
tion in Germany becomes too metaphysical ; 
there is not enough intermediate space ber 
tween the vulgar and the subhme; and yet 
it is in that intermediate space that th^ art 
of conversation finds exercise. 

The German language possesses a gaiety 
peculiar to itself ; society has not rendered it 
timid, and good morals have left it pure: yet 
it is a national gaiety, within reach of all 
clai^es of people. The grotesque sound of 
the words, their antiquated naivet6, cona- 
municate something of the picturesque to. 
pleasantry, from which the common people 
can derive amusement equally with those 
of the higher orders. The Germans are 
less restricted in their choice of expressions 
than we are, because ^ their language not 
having been so frequently employed in the. 
conversation of the great world, it is not, 
Jike ours, composed of words which a mere 
accident, an application, or an allusion may 
render ridiculous ; of words, in ^hort, which, 

9 
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having gone through all the ^dventutes 0^ 
society, are proscribed, unjustly perhaps, but 
yet so that they can never again be admitted. 
Anger is often expressed in German, but 
they have nojt made it the weapon of raillery, 
and the words which they .make use of af<; 
still in all their force and all their direct- 
ness of signification ; this is an additional 
facility: but on the otfier hand, one can^ 
express with the French language a thou*^ 
saiici nice ol>servations, a thousand turns of 
address, of which the German is till now 
incapable. 

We should compare ourselves with ideas in 
German, with persons in French; the Ger- 
man may assist us in exploring, the French 
brings us directly to the end ; the one should 
be used in painting nature, the other in 
painting manners* Goethe, in his romance 
of fFilkelm Meister, makes a German woman 
say that she perceives her lover wishes to 
abandon her because he writes to her in . 
French* There are in fact many phrases in 
our language by which we may speak with- 
out saying any thing, by which we may 
give hopes without promising, and promise 
without binding. The German is less fiexible^, 
X2 
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and it does well to remain so: for nothing 
inspires greater disgust than their Teutonic 
tongue when it is perverted to the purposes 
of falsehood, of whatever nature it may be. 
Its prolix construction, its multiplied con- 
sonants, its learned grammar, refuse to allow 
it any grace in suppleness ; and it may be 
said to rise up in voluntary resistance to the 
intention of him who speaks it, from the 
moment that he designs to employ it in be- 
traying the interests of truth. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of Northern Germany. 



The first impressions that are received on 
arriving in the north of Germany, above all 
in the middle of the winter, are extremely 
gloomy ; and I am not surprised that these 
impressions have hindered most Frenchmen, 
who have been banished to this country, 
from observing it without prejudice. The 
frontier of the Rhine has something solemn 
in it. One fears, in crossing it, to hear 
this terrible sentence,— Pbw are out of France. 
•—It is in vain that the understanding would 
pass an impartial judgement on the land 
that has given us birth ; our affections never 
detach themselves from it; and, when we 
are forced to quit it, existence seems to be 
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torn up by the roots, and we become 
strangers to ourselves. The most simple 
habits as well as the most intimale rela^ 
tions^ the most important interests as 
well as the most trifling enjoyments, all 
once centred in bur native country, and 
alt now belong to it no more. We meet 
nobody who can speak to us of times past^ 
nobpdy to at|:est to us the identity of former 
days with those that are present; our 
destiny begins again' without the confi- 
dence of our early years being renewed: 
we change our world, without experiencing 
any change in our heart. Thus banish- 
ment operates as a sentence of self sur-^ 
vival; our adieus, our separations^ all seem 
like the moment of ^eath itself, and yet 
we assist at them with all the energies of 
life full within us. 

1 was, six years ago, upon the banks of 
the Rhitie, waiting for the vessel that was 
to convey me to the opposite shore; the 
weather was cold, the sky obscure, and all 
seemed to announce to me some fatal pre- 
sage* When the soul is violently disturbed 
by sorrow, we can hardly persuade ourselves 
that nature herself is indiflferent to it ; men 

k2 
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may be permitted to attribute some in*- 
fluence to their griefs ; it is not pride, 
it is confidence in the pity of heaven. 
I was uneasy about my children, though 
they were not yet of an age to feel those 
emotions of the soul, which cast ter^-or 
upon all surrounding objects* My French 
servants grew impatient at German slug- 
gishness, and were surprised at not making 
themselves understood in the language \irhich 
they imagined to be the only one ad- 
mitted in all civilized countries. There 
was an old German woman in the passage- 
boat, sitting in a little cart, from which 
she would not alight even to cross the 
river. *' You are very quiet,'' I , said to 
her — ^^Yes" answered she, ^* why should 
** I make a noise?" These simple words 
struck me ! Why, in truth, should we 
make a noise? But even were entire 
generations to pass through life in silence, 
still misery and death would not the less 
await them, or be the less able to reach 
them. 

On reaching the opposite shore, I heard thcj 
horns of the postilions, seeming by their 
harsh and discordant tones to announce a sad 
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departure for a sad abode. The earth was 
covered with snow; the houses bored 
with little windows, out of which peeped 
the heads of some inhabitants, disturbed 
by the sound of carriage-wheels in the 
midst 6f their monotonous employments; 
assort of contrivance for moving the bar 
at the turnpike dispenses with the ne- 
cessity of the toll-gatherer's leaving his 
house, to receive the toll from travellers. 
All is calculated for immobility; and th^ 
man who thinks, and he whose existence is 
merely material, both are alike insensible to 
all external distraction. 

Fields deserted, houses blackened by 
smoke, gothic churches, are all so many 
preparatives for stories of ghosts and 
witches. The commercial cities of Ger- 
many are large and well built; but they 
afford ho idea of what constitutes the 
glory and interest of the country, its lite- 
rary and philosophical spirit. Mercantile 
interests are enough to unfold the under- 
standing of the French, and in France some 
amusing society may still be met with in 
a town merely commercial ; but the Ger- 
mans, eminently capable of abstract studies^ 
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treat business when they employ- them- 
selves about it, with so much method and 
heaviness, that they seldom collect from 
it any general ideas whatever. They carry 
into trade the honesty which distinguishes 
them; but they give themselves up so en- 
tirely to what they are about, that they 
ieek in society nothing more than a jovial 
relaxation, and indulge themselves, now 
and then, in a few gross pleasantries, only 
to divert themselves. Such pleasantries 
overwhelm the French with sadness; for 
they resign themselves much more willingly 
to grave and monotonous dulness, thaii to 
that witty sort of dulness which comes, 
slowly and familiarly, clapping its paws on 
your shoulder. 

The Germans have great universality of 
spirit in literature and in philosophy, but 
none whatever in business. They always 
consider it partially, and employ themselves 
with it in a manner almost mechanical It 
is the contrary in France: the spirit of 
business is there much more enlarged, . ami 
uiiiversality is admitted neither in literature 
nor in philosophy. If a learned man were 
a poet, or a poet learned, he would become 
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suspected among us^ both hy lean^ed men and 
poets; but it is no rare thing to meet iq 
the most simple merchants with luminous 
perceptions on the political and military 
interests of his country. From thence it 
follows, that in France there are many men 
of wit» aiid a smaller number of people 
of reflection* In France, they study menv 
in Germany, books* Ordinary faculties 
are sufficient to interest one in speaking of 
men; but it requires almost genius itself 
to discover a soul and .an impulse i|i 
books, Germany can interest only those 
who employ themselves about past events, 
and abstract ideas. The present and 
the real belong . to FrajQce, and> until z 
new order of things shall arise, she does 
not appear disposed ta renounce those de» 
partments. ^ 

I think I am not endeavouring to conceal 
the inconveniences of Germany. Even those 
small towns of the north, where we meeX; 
with men of such lofty conceptions, often 
present no kind of amusement, no theatre, 
little society; time fells, drop by drop, 
and no soufid disturbs the reflections of so« 
lituda The smallest towns in England 
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partake of the character of a free state, 
in sending their deputies to treat of the 
interests pf the nation. The smaller towns 
of France bear some analogy to the capital, 
the centre of so many wonderis. Those 
of Italy rejoice in the bright sky and 
the fine arts, which shed their rays over 
all the countiy. In the north of Ger- 
many, there is no representative govern- 
ment, no great metropolis; and the seve- 
rity of the climate, the mediocrity of 
fortune, and the seriousness of character, 
would combine to render existence very 
irksome^ if the force of thought had not 
set itself free from all these insipid and 
narrowing circumstances. The Germans 
have found the means of creating to them- 
selves a republic of letters, at once ani- 
mated and independent. They have sup- 
pHed the interests of events by the interest 
of ideas. They can do without a centre, 
because all tend to the same object, and 
their imagination multiplies the small num- 
ber of beauties which art and nature are able 
to afford them. 

The citizens of this ideal republic, dis^ 
pngaged for the most part from all sort of 
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connexion either with public or private 
business, work in the dark like miners; 
and, placed like them in the midst of 
buried treasures, they silently dig out the 
intellectual riches of the human race. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Saxony. 



SiKCE the reformation^ the princes of the 
house of Saxony have always granted to 
letters the most noble of protections^ in- 
dependence. It may be said without fear^ 
that in no country of the earthy does there 
exist such general instruction as in Saxony and 
^ in the north of Germany* It is there that 
Protestantism, had its birth, and the spirit of 
inquiry has there maintained itself ever since 
in full vigour. 

. During the last century, the electors of 
Saxony have been Catholics; and though 
they have remained faithful to the oath 
which obliged them to respect the worship 
of their subjects> this difference of religion 
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between prince and people has given less ^ 
of political unity to the state* The electors» 
kings of Poland, were more attached to tl3» 
arts than to ' literature, to which, though* 
they did not molest it, they were^strangcra; 
Music is generally cultivated throughout 
Saxony ; in the gallery of Dresden are coU 
lected together che|s-d'-oeuvre for the imii? 
tation of ttrtists. Th^ face of nature, in 
the neighbourhood of the capital,, is est^ 
tremely picturesque, but society does not 
afford there higher pleasures than in the rest 
of Germany; the elegance of a court is 
wanting; its ceremoniousness only finds an 
easy establishment. 

From the quantity of works that are sold 
. at Leipsic, we may judge of the number of 
leaders of German publications ; artisans 
of all classes, even stone-cutters, jtre ofted 
to be seen resting from their labours with i 
book in their hands* It cannot be imagined 
in France to what a degree knowledge is 
diffused over Germany. I have seen innkeep- 
ers, and tumpikemen, well versed in French 
literature. In the very villages we meet with 
professors of Greek and Latin. There is 
utit a small town without a decent library } 

12 
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mid almost every place boasts of some men 
worthy of remark, for their talents or infor- 
mation. If we were to set ourselves about 
comparing, in this respect, the French pro- 
vinces with Germany, we should be apt to 
believe that the two nations were three cen- 
turies distant from each othen Paris, uniting 
in its bosom the whole flower of the Empire, 
takes from the remainder every sort of 
interest. 

Picard and Kotzebue hicive composed two 
very pretty pieces, both entitled The Counr 
try Town (La Petite FilleJ. Picard repre- 
sents the provincials as incessantly aping 
Parisian manners, and Kotzebue the citizens 
of his little coinmunity, delighted with and 
proud of the place they inhabit, which they 
believe to be incomparable. The different 
nature of the ridicule gives a good idea of 
tlie difference of manners. In Germany, 
every residence is an empire to its inhabi- 
tant; his imagination, his studies, or perhaps 
his mere good-nature, aggrandize it before 
his eyes ; every body knows how to make 
the best of himself in his little circle. The 
importance they attach to every thing^afford$ 
matter of pleasantry ; but this yery impor* 
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tance sets a value upon small resources. la 
France, nobody is interested out of 
Paris ; and with reason, for Paris is all 
France ; and one who has lived only 
in the country can have not tlie slightest 
notion of that which characterises this illus- 
trious nation. 

The distinguished men of Germany, not 
behig brouglit together in the same pkoe; 
seldom see each other, and communicate 
only by writing; every one makes his own 
road, and is continually discovering ne\r 
districts in the vast region of antiquity » 
metaphysics, and science. What is called 
j&tudy in Germany is truly admirable : fifteen I 
hours a day of solitude and labour, for 
several years in succession, appear to them 
a natural mode of existience ; the very 
^inui of society gives anioiation to a life 
of retirement. . . 

The most unbounded .freedom of the 
press existed in Saxony; but the Govern- 
fldtent was not in any manner endangered 
by it, because the miftds of liferary men 
did not turn towards the examination of 
political institutions; solitude tends to deli- 
i^er men gp to abstract speculations. or. toi 
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] poetry: one nuist live in the very^ focus 
^of human passions to feel the desire of 
employing and directing them to one^s 
'^trn' purposes. The German writers oc- 
cupied themselves only with theoretical 
liotitrines^ with scholastic learning, and 
j literary and philosophical research; and 
.the powerful of this world have nothing 
*to apprehend from such studies; besides, 
although the government of Saxony was 
not free by right, that is, representation, 
yet it was virtually free through the habits 
of the nation, and the moderation of its 
princes* 

The honesty of the inhabitants was sueh, 
that .a proprietor at Leipsic having fixed 
im an apfrfe-tree (which he had planted on 
Ui€ borders of the public walk) a notice, 
desiring that people would not gather the 
fruit, , not a single apple was stolen from 
it for ten years. I have seen this apple- 
tree with a feeling of respect; had it been 
the tree of the Hesperides, they would no 
more kive touched its golden fruit than 
its bk^som. 

Saxmiy* was profoundly tranquil: they 
aometifties made a noise there abo^ cer^ 
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tain ideas> but without ever thiDking 
of applying them* One; would bave sud 
that thought and action were made to 
have no reference to each other^ and 
that tiiith, among the Germans, reaein* 
bled the statue of Hermes, without hands 
to seize, or feet to advance. Yet is there 
nothing so respectable as these peacefui 
triumphs of reflection, which a>ntinuaU]r 
occupied a set of insulated individuate^ 
without wealth, without power, and con'?* 
nected together only by modes of worship 
and thinking. 

In France,^ men never occupied them^ 
selves about abstract truths except in their 
relation, to practice. To perfect the art erf 
government, to encourage population by a 
wise political economy^ . such we^e the ob^ 
jects of philosophical labour, especially in 
the last century. This mode of empiqy^ 
ing time is also very respectable; buti 
in the scale of reflection, the dignity c^ 
the human i^ace is of greater importance 
than its happiness, and, still more, than 
its increase : to multiply human birthf 
without ennobling the destiny of nma is 
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only to prepare a more sumptuous banquet 
for death. 

The literary towns of Saxony are those 
in which the most benevolence and $im«- 
plicity predominate. Every where else, 
literature has been considered as the appen- 
dage of luxury ; in Germany it seems to 
exclude it. The tastes which it engenders 
produce a sort of innocence and timidity 
favourable to the love of domestic life ; not 
that the vanity of authorship is without a 
very marked character among the Ger- 
mans, but it does not attach itself to the 
triumph of society. The most inconside- 
rable writer looks to posterity for his reward ; 
and, unfolding hiniself at his ease in the 
space of boundless meditations, is less 
rubbed by other men, and less embittered 
against them. Still, there is too wide a 
reparation in Saxony between men of let- 
ters and statesmen, to allow the dis- 
play of any true public spirit. From tiiis 
Reparation it results, that among the first 
there is too much ignorance of affictirs to 
permit them any ascendancy over the 
nation, and that the latter pride themselves 
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in. a scHi of docile Machiavelism, , which 
smiles at all .generous feelings, as at tht 
simplicity of a child, and seems to indicate 
to them that they are not fit for this 
world. 
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JFeimar, 



Of all the German principalities, there h 
none that makes us feel sp piuch as Weimar 
the advantages of a small st?ite, of wliich 
the sovereign is a man of strong under-* 
standing, ^nd who is capably of endeavouring 
to please all orders of his subjects, without 
losing any thing in their obedience, Such ^ 
state is as a private society, where all the 
members are connected together tiy inti- 
jnat? rdatioiis. The Duchess Louisa of 
^axe Weimar is the tv\xe model of a 
womai) destjnpd by natqre to the most illus^ 
Iriousi rank ; without pretensiop, as without 
l^eakuess, she hispires \n the same degree 
^Qufidence ^pd respect; and the t^curQisiUQf 



tfe^diivalrotts rages feas.! entered. l|er pouV 
vtitliout takieg fro«i it ^ny thing of her, 
sex's softtoeas. The roililaiy talents of the 
difke • are imiverjially respected, and his 
lirely and reflective conversation continually 
brings tot our recollection that he was formed 
by the :great Fi-ederic* It is by his 
own and - his ) mother s reputation that the 
mqst di^inguished men of learning haye 
been attracted to Weiraan Germany, for 
the first t^ie, possessed a literary metro^ 
polish but^ as this metit)polis was at the 
sapfie- time (Hily an inconsiderable town, Jts 
ascendency was merely that of superic^ 
iUiiinination;/ far fashion, which imposes 
uniformity in all tilings, cpuld not enrnoat^ 
from jso narrow a circle^ 
> 'Herikr was just dead when I arrived a<j 
Weipfmr ; hut Wieland, Goethe^ and Schiller 
vftie still there. I shall paint each of. 
tbeife mea'Be|Hirately in th^ following sec^ 
tion: I shall paint diein, above all, by 
tfceir iifotksyfor their writings* »are the per-' 
i«ct resembknees of i ! their * chanictCT; { and^ 
dttiversalion;/ Itiis vdry. rant; eon^ro^dance 
id' a prooff of / ^ncbrity : ^hieo the firsi^ 
objeot iw i writiijlp » ^ pf odiice an effect 
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upon others, a man never displays himsdf r 
to them, such as he is in, realU;y; but/ 
when he writes to satisfy an internal inspira^^ 
tioh which ^ has obtained possession of the> 
soul, he discovers by his works, even with-* ' 
out intending it, .the very slightest shades 
of his manner of thinking and acting. ' 

The residence of country towns has al- 
ways appeared to me very irksome. The 
understanding of the men is nat*rowed, the. 
heart of the women frozen there ; people live • 
so much in each other's presence that onej 
is oppressed by one's equals ; it is no Ion* 
ger this distant opinidn, th($ reverberatioii 
of which animates you from afar like thee 
report of glory; it is a minute inspec^^ 
tion of all the actions of your hfe, ant 
observation of every detail, wliich prevents 
the general character from being compre^ 
bended ; and the more you have of inde* 
pdndence and elevation of niind^ the less' 
able you are to breathe amidst so many^ 
little impediments* This painful constraint - 
did not exist at Weimar ; it Was rather a 
large palMe than a little town; a select 
circle of society, which made its interest ^ 
comist ill the discussion of all the noveK 
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,ties of art' and science: women^ tile! ami- 
able scholars: of some superior men^ were 
Constantly speaking of the new literary 
^vorks, as of the moat important public 
events. Th^y enjoyed the whole univeise by 
leading and study; they freed themselveft 
by the enlargement of the. mind from the 
itstraint of circumstances: they 'forgot the 
|>rivate anecdotes of :each individual, ia 
habitually reflecting together on those great 
Questions which, influence the i^tin^ cofio^ 
moQ to all alike. And in this society there 
trere none of those provincial wondei's, whp 
so easily mistake contempt for ^ce> and 
affectation' for elegance, f , 

In the same principality, in the imme 
diate neighbourhood of this first literary 
re-union of Germany^ was Jena,, one of the 
most remarkable centres of science. Thus, 
in a very narrow spak:6, there teemed to be 
collected together all the astonishing lights 
of the human understandings . 

•The iniagination, constantly kept awake 
at Weimar by the conversation of poets> 
felt less need of outward distractions ;: these 
distractions serve to lightep the burthen of 
existence, ^ but often . disperse its powersi 
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In this* country residence, called a city, 
they led a regular, occupied, and seribtis 
life ; one might iometiiiies feel weary of it, 
but tiie itiind was 'never degraded by fiitilp 
and ruigar intere^s; and if pleasures were 
iieahting^ the ikcayof faculties* was at least 
never perceived. 

The only luxury of the- prince is a deM^* 
<dous garden j and this popular enjoy meni;, 
whicli he shares in common with all the inlia^ 
bkants of the place, is a possession on which 
be is Congratulated by all. The stage, of 
which I shall speak in the second division 
of my work, is managed by the greatest 
poet in Germany, Goethe : and this amuse** 
fii^nt ifitereste all people suflSciently to pre- 
serve them from those assiemblies which 
answer no other end than to bring 
concealed enmii. to light. Weimar was 
called the Athens of Germany, and it was. 
Ml reality, the only place where the fine 
arts inspired a national interest, which 
served for a bond of fi*aternal union among 
different ranks of society^ A liberal court 
babitually sou||;ht the acquaintance of men 
of letters; and literature gained conside- 
rably in the influence of good taste which 
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Resided there. A judgment itiight be 
formed^ from this Httle circle, of the good 
effect ^hich might be produced throughout 
Germany by such a mixture^ if generill/ 
adopted^ ' : 
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CHAPTER XVI- 
Prussia. 



Ih order to be acquainted with Prussia^ 
yoti must study the character of Frede- 
ric II. This empire, dbfavoured by 
imture, and which has become, a power 
only through the influence of a warlike 
master, was created by an individual. In 
Frederic the Second we behold two distinct 
persona; a German by nature, and a 
Frenchman by education. Alt that the 
German effected in a German nation has 
left durable traces; all that the Frenchman 
attempted has fitiled of producing fruit 

Frederk the Second was fashioned by 
the French philosophy of the eighteenth 
centuiy : this philosophy does injury to 
nations^ when it dries up in them the 



fOurcp of enthusiasm : but wh^re there 
exists such a thing as an absolute monarch; 
it is to be wished that liberal principle 
may temper in him the action of despo<** 
tism. Frederic introduced itfto the north of 
<7ermany the liberty of thinking; the re* 
formation had already introduced there the 
spirit of inquiry, though not of toleraticin; 
anda by a singuhr contradiction, inquiry 

' was only permitted in imperiously pre* 
scribing by anticipation the result of that 
inquiry. Frederic caused to be held • in 
honour the liberty of speaking and writing, 
ndt only by means of those poignant and 
witty pleasantries which have so much 
ie£fect on men when proceeding from the 
lips of a king ; but also, still more pow- 
jgrfully, by his example ; for he never pu* 
nished those who libelled him whether in 
speech or by pubJication/ and he displayed 
in almost all his actions the philosopliy 
V^hose spirit he professed. 

He established an order and an economy 
in jthe administration, which has constituted 
ibe internal strength of Prussia, in spite of all 
its r^t oral disadvantages. There was niever 

' 1^ kiug whp .4isjplayed so mwclj .simplicity in 
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his priTAte life and even in his court: he 
tbeiight bimfiielf bound to spare as itiucii 
as possible the wealth of his subjects^ He 
entertained on all subjectst a feeling of jus^ 
tice which tlie misfortunes of his youth 
and the ^verity of his father had engraved 
on his heiart: this feeling is perhaps the 
most rare of dll a conqueror's virtues ; for 
they in general would .rdther be esteemed 
generous than just> because justice ^uppo5€^ 
some sort of equal relation with othetis^ 

Frederic had rendered the courts- of jui^ 
jtice so independent, that, during his whole . 
life, suid under the reign of his successors, 
they have been often seen to depide in 
fevour of this subject against the sovereign 
on matters relating to political interests^ 
It is true that it would be impossible to 
introduce injustice into a German tribunaL 
The .Germans are well enough disposed to 
make themselves systems, to abandon the 
care of politics to arbitrary power; bet 
in questions of law or administration, 
you cannot instil into their heads ai}y 
principles but those of justice. Their very 
spirit of method, to say nothing of their 
uprightness of hearty secures equity by^ the 
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«tabKshment of ordqr id ^11 thltigs. StiU, ^ 
however, Frederic d^eiv^ praise for his 
integrity in the internal goyernracnt of his j 
country: and this is one of-^his best .tittes / 
to the admiration of posteritj^ 

Frederic did : not possieas ?a feeling : heaftt 
but he bad goodness > of disposition ; ami. 
qualities of an iinivers«ilt nature are those 
^vhich are mofilt switabie to sovereigos. N^- 
vertheless, this, goddriceaiof Frederic's was 
as dangerous as; that of the: libn^ and one 
felt the talon 4)f powe* in. the midst of the 
mdst amiable gracse and: coquetry of spirit. 
Men of independent characters couW with 
difficulty submit themiselves ti> the freedom 
'which this; maH^r> fiancied' he gave tbesn, to 
the fifimiliafity which; he imagined that he 
permitted ihettii and» even tn their adaiira-* 
tion of him; • tbey/>feifcuthat tfeey breatlied 
more freely :at a distancci. 

Frederic's greatest otaisforrlntne was, tiliat ; 
he had not inefficient T^sfpect ftwr religion or / 
morals. His propensilifes were cfynical, not^ 
withstanding the, love of glory had given an 
^«leva£ion to his. ideas; his licentious nK)de 
^ e^tpressii^ ' JiiAi^ the most tocred 

Stt]:gecta». was 'the cause ttlsat his very 
12 
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Tirtues failed of inspiring confidence ; they 
•Were felt and approved ; yet they were be- 
lieved to be the virtues of calculation. Rvery 
thing in Frederic appeared necessarily to 
imply a political tendency; thus, the good 
that he did ameliorated the state of the 
country, but did not improve the morality 
of the nation. He affected unbelief, and 
made a mockery of female virtue; and 
iiothing was so unsuitable to the German 
character as this manner of thinking. Fre- 
deric, in betting his subjects free from 
, what he called their prejudices, extinguished 
I in them the spirit of patriotism: for, to 
Attach inhabitants to ^ countries naturally 
gloomy and barren, they must be govierned 
by opinions and principles of great severity. 
In those sandy regions, where the earth 
produces nothing but firs and heaths, manls 
strength consists in his soul ; and if you take 
from him that which constitutes the life of, 
this soul, his religious feelings, he will no 
longer feel any thing but disgust for his 
melancholy country. 

I .Frederic's inclination for war may be ex- 

jcused by great political motives* Hisking*^ 

dom, such as he received it from his father^ 



Qould not have held together; and it was 
almost for its prenervation thftt he aggrandiKed 
it. He had. two miUions and a lialf of smbjects 
when he ascended the throne, iand left six 
millions at his d^th.^ The need he had of 
an army prevented him from encouraging ia 
the nation a public spirit of imposing 
*energy and unity. The government of Fre- 
deric was founds on military strength and 
civil, justice: he reconciled them to each 
Other by his wisdom;; but it was difficult 
to combine two spirits of a nature sooppo* 
site, Frederic wished his soldiers to be 
mere military machines, blindly actuated^ 
and his subjeqts to be enlightened citizens, 
capable of patriotism. He did not e^tabli6h 
in th/e towfts of Prussia secondary authorities, 
municipalities such as existed in the rest of 
Qermany^ lest the immediate action of tlie 
iQilita^y service might be impeded by tliem, 
ajid yet he wished that; there should be 
enough of the spirit of liberty in his em- 
pire, to make obedience appear voluntary* 
He wished the military state to be the first 
of al^ since it was that which was most 
necessary to him ; but he would have desired 
that the civil »tate might support i^lf cbl^ 
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laterally with the militaiy. Frederic, in^ 
short, desired to meet *veiy wberte with 
a^it^tances, and to encounter obstacles no^ 
^vher^. 

• Tlie wonderful anialgarwatioii of all classes 
of society is hardly to be obtained but' 
through the influence of a system of laws, 
the same for all. "A nrnn may combine op- 
*^ postte elements so as to make theiji proceed 
•* together in the Siafifie direction, bi>t " atliis 
** death they are disuBited/'* The aseaa- 
daht obtained by Frederic and supported 
by* the wisdom of his successors, was even 
yet manifested for a timre ; but in Prusniat 
tliere were always to be perceived two dJs*- 
tinct nations, ba^ly united together, to* 
form an aitire onej the army, and the civifl' 
state. The prejudices of nobihty stib^sted^ 
at the* same time; with liberal opiniottB of' 
the most decided stamp; ' In short, the»» 
figure of Prussia presented itielf, like* thai?* 
of Janus, wider a double face, the oneittiw^ 
litary, the other philosophical. ^ 

One of the greatest error* committed by^ 
Frederic, was that of lending hims^f ta 

" ♦ Sitppiesstd fey the literal^ police; * ' * ^ 
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the partition of Poland. Silesfa Wd beeii 
acquired by the force of arms? Poland wa^ 
a Macbiavelian ccmqoest, *' and it couW 
" never be hoped that subjecte so got by 
'* slight of hand, would be feithfu! to the 
** juggler who called himself their sove- 
*^ rfeign/^* Besides, the Germans and Sdavo- 
niMft aai> never unite together by indis- 
soluble ties, and when a nation admits 
alien eneoiies into its bosom as natintil ^ub- 
jects^ • she does herself almost as much in- 
jury as in receiving them for masters : for 
tlie^ political body then no longer retains 
tii&t bond of union, which identifies the state 
aiird ctfAstitutes patriotic sentiment. 

These observations respecting Prussia all 
bear upon the means which she possessed 
ol «aaintaining 3ncl defending lierself r for 
tbeie^was nothing in her internal government 
that was pccgudicjal to her independence or 
htr security ; in no country of Europe was 
knowledge held in higher honour, or in none 1 
was^ liberty, at least in fetct, if not by law/ 
HMtfe scrupulously respected- I did not 
T^tot^ throughout FrMssia, with any indivi- 

" • **'3ijpp>^e8acdbythe literary police, 
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dual that complained of arbitrary acts in 
the Government, and yet there would not 
have been the. least danger in complaining 
of them ; but when^ in a social state, hap^ 
piness itself is only what may be called a 
fortunate accident^ when it h not founded 
on durable institiitions which secure to the 
human race its force and its dignity, patriot* 
hm has little perseyerance, and men easily 
abandon to chance the advantages which 
arq believed to be owing to chance alone* 
iFrederic II. one of the noblest gifts of tlmt 
chance which se^m^d to watch over the 
destiny of Prussia, had known how to makcT 
himself siiicerely beloved in his co.iuitry^ ; 
and, since he is no more, they still cherish 
his memory as if he were still alive. The 
fiite of Prussia, however, has but too well; 
taught us what is the real influence even of 
a great man^ who, during his reign, has not 
disinterestedly laboured tp make his country ; 
independent of his personal services: the, 
entire nation confidently relied, on its sove-^ 
reign for its very principle of existence, and 
it seemed as if that nation itself miuit come. 
to an end with him. 
^ Frederic \L would have wished to confine\ 
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all the literature iof his dominions to French- 
literature : he set no value on that of 
Germany. Doubtless it was, during his 
time, by many degrees short of having at- 
tained its present distinction ; yet a German 
prirtce ought to encourage every thing Grer- 
man. Frederic formed the project of ren- 
dering Berlin in some respects similar to 
Piris, and flattered himself wjth having 
found among the French refugees some 
writers sufficiently distinguished to create 
a French world of literature. Such a hope 
was necessarily to be deceived; factitious 
culture* never prospers: some individuals 
jiiay struggle against 'the difficulties of na- 
ture ; but the mass always follows the bent 
she gives them. Frederic did a real injury 
to his country by proclaiming his contempt 
for the genius of the Germans. It has 
thence resulted that the tJermawic body has 
often conceived unjust suspiciions againist 
Prussia herself. 

Many German writers, of deserved cele- 
brity, made themselves known towards the 
end o£ Frederic's reign ; but the unfavour- 
able opinion, which this great monarch had 
imbibed, in his youth against the literature 

VOL. I. M ' . 
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of his country, was nevQf effaced; and, a 
ffew years before his death, he composed a 
Httle work in which he proposes among 
other changes, to add a vowel at the ^end 
of eyery verb* to soften the Teutonic dialect. 
This German in an Italian mask would pro-^ 
duce the most comic effect in the worjd ; but 
no monarch, even in the ea^t, possesses so 
much power as to influence in this manner, 
not the sense but the sound of every word 
that shall be pronounced throughout hi^ 
dominions. 

Klbpstock has nobly reproached Frederic 
with his havitig neglected the German muses, 
who, unknown to him, essayed to proclaim 
his glory. Frederic did not at all divine the 
real character of the Germans in hterature 
and philosophy. He did not give them 
credit for being inventors. He wished to 
discipline men of letters as he did his ar- 
mies. "We must confprm ourselves" said 
he, in bad German, in his instructions to 
the academy, '^ to the method of Boerhaave 
" in medicine, to that of Locke in metapbyr- 
*' sics, and that of Thomasius in natural 
*' philosophy/' His instructions were not 
followed. He never doubted tliat, of all 
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men, the Germaifs were those who were least 
capable of being subjected to the routine of 
letters and philosophy: nothing announced 
in them that boldness which they hatye since 
displayed in the field of abstraction. ■ 

Frederic considered his subjects as stran-^ 
gers, cuid the Frenchmen of genius as his 
countrymen. Nothing, it must be confessed, 
is morfe natural than that he should have let 
himself be seduced by whatever was brilliant 
and solid in the French writers of this epoch : 
nevertheless Frederic would have contribu- 
ted still more effectually to the glory of his 
country, if he had understood and develop- 
ped the faculties peculiar to the nation he 
governed. But how resist the influence of 
his times, and where is the man whose genius 
itself is not, in many respects, the work of 
the age he lives in ? : ; ^ 



M% 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Berlin. 



jBEitLm is a large city, with very broad 
streets, perfectly straight, the houses hand- 
some, and tl^e general appearance regular: 
but, as it has been but lately rebuilt, it dis- 
plays no traces of ancient times. Not one 
Gothic monument remains amidst its modern 
habitations ; and nothing of the antique in- 
terrupts the uniformity of this newly created ^ 
country. What can be better, it will be 
said, either for buildings or for institutions, 
than not to be encumbered with ruins ? I 
feel that, in Americai I should love new 
cities and new laws: there, nature and li- 
berty speak so immediately to the soul, as 
to leave no want of Kecollections ; but, in. 
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this old world of ours, the past is needful 
to us. 

Berlin, an entirely modem city, beautiful 
as it is, makes no serious impression ; it dis- 
covers no marks of the history of the coon* 
try, or of the character of its inhabitants, 
and its magnificent new built houses seem 
destined only for the convenient assemblage 
of pleasures and industry. The finest 
palaces in Berlin are built of brick ; hardly 
any stone is tp be found even in its triumplial 
arches. The capital of Prussia resembles 
Prussia itself; its buildings and establislv 
inents are of the age of man, and no more, 
because a single man was their founder^ 

The court, over which a beautiful and 
virtuous queen presides, Avas at once impos* 
ing and -simple; the royal family, which 
threw itself voluntarily into society, knew 
how to mix with dignity among the nation 
at large, and became identified in all hearts 
with their native country. The King had 
found the means of fixing at Berlin X de 
Miiller, Ancillon, Fichte, Humboldt, Hufie- 
Mnd, a multitude of men distinguished in 
different ways ; in short, all the elements of 
a delightful society and of a powerful nation 
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^ were there; but these elements wer^ not 
yet combined or united together. -Genius 
was attended with much more success, 
however, at Berlin than at Vienna : the 
hero of the nation, Frederic, having been 
a man of uncommon. briUiancy, the reflec- 
tion of his name still inspired a love for 
every thing that resembled him. Maria 
Theresa did not give a similar impulse to 
the people of Vienna, and whatever, in 
Joseph, bore the least appearance of genius 
was sufficient to disgust them with it. 

No spectacle in all Germany was equal to 
that which Berlin presented. This town, si- . 
tuated in the centre of the north of Germany, 
may be considered as its focus of illumination. 
Sciences and letters are cultivated there ; 
and at dinners both ministerial arid private, 
where the men meet together, the separa- 
tion of ranks, so prejudicial to Germany, 
is not rigidly enforced, but people of talent 
of all classes are collected. This happy 
mixture is not yet, however, extended to 

* th^ society of the women : there are among 
them st)me whose talents and accomplish- 
ments attract every thing that is distin- 
guished to their circles^; but, generally 
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speaking, at Berlin as M^ell as throiighout 
the rest of Germany, female society is not 
well amalgamated with that of the men. 
The great charm of social life, in France, 
consists in the art of perfectly reconciling 
all the advantages, which the wit of the men 
and women united can confer upon conver- 
sation. At Berlin, the men rarely converse 
except with each other; the mihtary condi- 
tion gives them a sort of rudeness, which 
prevents them from taking any trouble about 
the society of women. 

When there are, as in England, great 
political interests to be discussed, the so- 
cieties of men are alw^ays animated by a 
noble feeling common to all ; but in coun- 
tries where there is no representative go- 
vernment, the presence of the women is 
necessary to preserve all the sentiments of 
delicacy and purity, without which the love 
of the beautiful must perish of itself. The 
influence of women js yet more salutary to 
the soldier than to the citizen ; the empire 
of law can subsist without thenl, much better 
than that of honour: for they can alone 
preserve the spirit of chivalry in a monarchy 
purely military. Ancient France owed all 
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her splendour to this potency of public 
opinion, of which feqiale ascendancy was the 
csuise. ; ^ 

Society at Berlin consisted oiUy of a verjr 
small number of naen, a circumstance which 
almost always spoils the members of ib by 
depriv^pg them of the anxiety and of the 
necessity to please. Officers, who obtained 
kave of absence to pass a few months in 
tpwn, bought iwthing there but the ddace 
or the gaming table. The mixture of two 
. languages was detrimental to conversation, 
and the great assemblies at Berlin afforded 
110 hig'lier interest than those at Vienna ; od 
rather, in point of manners, there was more 
of the custom of the world at the latter 
thaii at the former of those capitals. Not- 
withstanding this, the liberty of the press^ 
the assemblage of men of genius, the know- 
ledge of literature ajid of the German lan- 
guage, which bad been generally diffused of 
kte, contributed to render Berlin the real 
Baetropolis of modern, of enlightened Ger- 
many. The French refugees somewhat 
weakened that entirely German impulse «f 
which Berlin is susceptible ; they still pr©^ 
served a superstitious reverence for the age 
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of Louis XIV. ; their ideas respecting lite- 
rature became faded and petrified at a dis- 
tance from the country which gave them 
birth; yet in general BerHn would have 
assumed a great ascendancy over public 
spirit in Germany, if there had not still 
'continued to exist (I must repeat it) a fi^I-^ 
ing of resentment for the contempt which 
Frederic had evinced towards the German 
nation. 

The philosophic writers have often in- 
dulged unjust prejudices against Prussia { they 
chose to see in her nothing but one vast mi- 
litary fortification, and yet it was in this 
very point of view that she was least worthy 
of observation : the interest which this coun-? 
try really deserved' to excite, consisted in 
the illumination, the spirit of justice, and 
the sentiments of independence, which are 
to be met with in a number of individuals 
of all classes ; but the bond of union of 
these noble qualities had not yet been formed. 
The newly constructed state could derive no 
security, either from duration or from the 
character of the materials ^hich composed it. 

The humiliating punishments generally re- 
sorted to among the German soldiery, stij3ed 
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the sentiments of honour in • the minds of 
the soldiers. Military habits have . rather 
injured than assisted the warlike spirit of 
the Prussians : these habits were founded on 
those ancient maxims which separated the 
armjr from the body of the nation, while in 
our days it has been discovered that there' 
is no real strength except in national charac- 
ter. This character, in Prussia, is more 
noble and more exalted than late events, 
might lead us to imagine ; '^ and the ardent 
•* heroism of the unhappy Prince Louis ought 
^* still to shed some glory over his compa- 
•* nions in arms/** 

♦ Suppressed by the literary police. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the Gdrman Ufiiversities. 



All the north of Germany is fiUed with i/| 
the most learned universities in Europe. • la 
no country, hot even in England, have tlie 
people so many means of instructing them- 
selves, arid of bringing their faculties to per- 
fection. How is it then that the nation is 
wanting in energy, that it appears generally 
dull and confined, even while it contains 
within itself a small number at least, of men, 
who are the; most intelleqtual in all Europe? ^ 
It is to the nature of its government, not 
to education, that this singular contrast must 
be attributed. Intellectual education is per- ^^ 
feet in Germany, but every thing there passes \ 
into a theory : practical education depends *^ 

9 . 
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solely on things actually existing; it is by 
action alone that the character acquires that 
firmness which is necessary to direct the con* 
duct of life. Character is an instinct ; it 
has more alliance with nature than the un- 
derstanding, and yet circumstances alone 
give men the opportunity of developing it. 
The government is the real instructor of 
the people; and public education itself, 
however beneficial, may create men of 
letters; but not citizens, warriors, or states- 
men. 

In Germany, the genius of philosophy goes 
further than any where else ; nothing arrests 
its course ; and even the want of a political 
career, so fatal to the mass, affords a freer 
scope to the thinking part of the nation. 
But there is an immense distance between 
the first and second orders of genius, be- 
cause there is no interest, no object of ex- 
ertion, for men who do not rise to the ele- 
vation of the most rash conceptions^ In 
Germany, a man who is not occupied with 
the comprehension of the whole universe^ 
has really nothing to do. 

The German universities possess an ancient 
reputation of a date several ages antecedent 
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to the reformation. Sifice that epo6hy tbe 
protestant universities have been ioconles^ 
taUy superior to tiie catholic, and the 
literary glory of Germany depends aJlto^ 
gether upon these institutioos.* 

The English universities have singuhurly 
contributed to diffuse among the peogle 
of England that knowledge of ancient laoH 
guages and literature, which gives to their 
orators and statesmen an informatioa so 
liberal and so brilliant. It is a mark of 
good^ taste to be acquainted with other 
tilings besides matters of business, wbea 
one is thoroughly a:equainted with them; 
and, besides, the eloquence of free nations 
attaches itself to the history of the Ghreeks 
and Romans, as to that of ancient fellow^ 
countrymen. ' But the German liniversities^ 
although founded on principles aimbgons 
to those of Oxford and Cambridge^ yet 

* A sketch of these institutions is presented to us in t 
- - work on the subject, just published byM. deVillcw, am 
author, who is always found at the head of all noUe and 
generous opinions ; wbd 'seems called, by the elegance of , 
Jblfi mind, and the depth of his studies, to be the repre^ 
sentative of Fiance in Germany, and of Germany in 
Frattoc, 
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di^r from them in many respects : the 
multitude of students assembled together 
at Gottingen, Halle, Jena, &c. formed a 
kind of free body in the state: the rich 
and poor ^chplars were distinguished from 
each' other only by personal merits and 
the strangers who repaired from all parts ^ 
of the world submitted themselves with 
pleasure to an equality which natural su* 
' periority alone could disturb. 

There was independance, and even mili- 
tary spirit among^ the students ; and if in 
leaving the university, they had been able 
to devote themtelves to the interests of 
the public, they had received an educa- 
tion very favourable to energy of character; 
but they returned to the monotonous and 
domestic habits which prevail in Germany, 
and lost by degrees the vigour and the 
resolution, which their university life had 
inspired. They retained nothing of it, but 
a stock of valuable and very extensive * 
inforniatioD. 

In every German tmiversit}^, several pro- 
fessors concurred together in each indivi- 
dual branch of instruction ; thus the mas- 
jters theraiselves imbibed a princfple of emu- 
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lation, from the interest which tliey felt 
in attaining a superiority over each other 
in the nqmber of scholars they attracted. 
Those who adopted such or such ^particular 
course, medicine, law, &c, found them-^' 
*^lves naturally impelled to require infor* 
matioa on other subjects; and thence foU 
lows the universality of acquirements which 
is to be remarked in almost all the well 
informed men of German]^. The univer- 
sities had a separate property in their pos- 
sessions like tlK3 clergy; th^y had a j^ris-^ 
diction peculiar to themselves ; and it was 
a noble idea of our ancestors, to lay open 
the bounds of instruction in all thinss. 
Mature age can submit itself to circum- 
stances ; but at the entrance into life at 
least a young man should draw all his 
ideas from an uncorrupted source. 

The study of languages, wliich forms the \ 
basis of instruction in Germany, is much 
ihore favourable to the progreISs of tlie 
faculties in infancy, than that of tlie 
mathematics or of the physical sciences- 
Pascal, that great geometrician whose pro- \ 
found reflection spread its wings oyer the 
ficience which chiefly occupied his atten- 
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, tion, as over all the otl^r sciences, haft 
himself acknowkdged the defects insepara- 
Ijle fronx minds at first formed by the 

(^ jnatheoiatics : this study, in early life, 
exercises only the mechanism of the tm- 
derstanding; children who are employed sa, 
early in calculating, lose all that seed of 
the imagination which is then so fine and 
so fertile, and do not acquire in its room 
any transcendent correctness of mind : for 
aiithpietic and algebra are Confined to the 
making us acquainted in a thousand dif- 
ferent forms with propositions which are 
always the same. The problems of life 
ai:e more complicated ; none are positive, 
none are absolute ; we must guess, we must 
choose, by the help of perceptions and sup- 
positions which have no relation to the 
infallible progress of calculation. 

^ Demonstrated truths do not lead to pro- 
bable truths, the only ones which serve to 
direct us in business, in the arts, or in 

[ society. There is indeed a point at 
which the mathematics themselves demand 
that luminous power of invention without 
which we can never penetrate . the secrets 
of natujre. At the summit of human 

12 
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thought the imagination of Horiier and 
that of Newton seemed to meet; but how 
many children without genius for the ma- 
thematics are obliged to devote their whole 
time to that science! but one of tlieir 
faculties is employed, though the whole 
moral being ought to be 'developed at a 
period when the soul may be so easily 
deranged as well as the body, by fortifying 
only one of its partSi 

Nothing is less applicable to the con- ^ 
duct of life than a mathematical reasoning : 
a proposition in figures is decidedly either 
false or true; in all other relations the 
true mixes itself with the false in such a 
manner that. often instinct alone can make 
us decide between different motives which 
are sometimes equally powerful on either 
i»ide. The study of the mathematics, ac^ 
customing us to certainty, irritates us 
against all opinions opposite to our own; 
while that which is most important for our 
conduct in this world is to Understand 
our fellow creatures, that, is tb^ say, to 
comprehend all that induces them to thii>k 
or to feel differently from ourselves- The 
mathematics lead us to take no account 

TOL. I. N 
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of any thing that is not proved; while 
primitive truths, those which are seized by 
feeling and genius, are not susceptible, of 
\ demonstration, 
, To conclude, the mathematics) subjecfc- 
V ing every thing to calculation, inspire too' 
i much reverence for force ; and that sub- 
lime energy which accounts obstacles as 
/nothing, and delights itself in sacrifices, 
(does not easily harmonize with the mode 
of reasoning which is developed by alge- 
^braic combinations. 

It seems to me then, that, for the ad- 
vantage of moraUty as well as that of the 
understanding, the study of the mathema- 
tics should be taken in its course as a 
part of complete instruction, but not to 
form the basis of education, and conse- 
quently the determining principle of the 
character of his soul. 

Among the several systems of education, 
there are likewise some which advise us to 
begin the course of instruction with the 
natural sciences : in childhood they are 
only a simple diversion; they are learned 
rattles, which accustom us to methodical 
amusement and superficial study. People 
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have imagined that children should be 
spared trouble as much as possible, that 
all their studies should be turned into 
recreations, and that in due time 
collections of natural history should be 
given to them for play-things, and phy- 
sical experiments for a show. It seems 
to me that this also is an erroneous sys*- 
tem. Evan if it were possible that a 
child should learn any thing well in amus- 
ipg itself, I should . still have to regret 
that its faculty of attention had not been 
developed, a faculty which is much more 
essential, than one additional acquirement. 
I know they will tell me that the mathe- 
matics call forth in a peculiar manner the 
power of application ; but they do not 
habituate the mind to compare, to appre- 
ciate, to concentrate: the attention which 
they demand is what we may call direct ; 
the human understanding acts in mathema- 
tics like a spring which always follows the 
same bent. 

Education ,conducted by way of amuse- 
ment dissipates the reasoning powers; pain, 
in all the concerns of life is one of tlie 
great secrets of nature: the understanding 

n2 
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of the child should accustom itself to the 
efforts of study, as our soul accustoms 
itself to suffering. It is Iftbour which 
leads to the perfection of our earlier, as 
grief to that of our later age: it is to b6 
wished, no doubt, that our parents, like our 
destiny, may not tod much abuse this'^dou-^ 
ble secret; but there is nothing important 
in any stage of life but that which acts 
upon the very central point of existence, 
and we are too apt to* consider the moral 
being in detail. You may teach your child 
a iiumber"of things with pictures and 
cards> but you will not teach him to learn ; 
and the habit of amusing himself, which 
you direct to the acquirement of know-^ 
ledge, V'ill soon follow another course when 
the child is no longer under your guidance* 
it is not therefore without reason that 

^ the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages has been made the basis of all the 
establishments of education which hav6 
formed the most able men throughout 
Europe. The sense of an expression in a 
foreign language is at once a grammatical 

and an intellectual problem; this problem 
is altogether proportioned to the under- 
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standing of a child : at first he understands \ 
only the words, then he ascends to the 
conception of the phrase, and soon after 
the charm of the expression, its force, its 
harmony ; all the qualities which are 
united in the language of man, are gra- 
dually perceived by the child while en- 
j^aged in translating; he makes a trial of 
himself with the difficulties which are pre- 
-sented to him by two languages at a time ; 
he introduces himself to the several ideas 
in succession, compares and combines dif- 
ferent sorts of analogies ai^d probabilities ; 
and the spontaneous activity of the mind, 
that alone which truly developes the fa* 
culty of thought, is in a lively TUanner 
excited by this study ; the number - of 
faculties which it awakens at the same 
tim^ , gives it the advantage over every 
other species of labour ; and we ar^ 
too happy in being able to employ the 
"flexible memory of a child, in retaining a 
sort of information without which^ iie wou td^. 
be all his life confined to the circle of his 
own nation, a circle narrow like every . 
thing which is exclusive. ^ 

The study of grammar requires the same 
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connection and the same force of attention 
as the mathematics, but it is much more 
closely connected with thought. Grammar 
unites ideas, as calculation combines figures ; 
grammatical logic is equally precise with 
that of algebra, and at the same time it 
applies itself to every thing that is alive 
in the mind: words are at the same time 
ciphers and images; they are both slaves 
and free ; at the same time subject to the 
discipline of syntax, and all powerful by 
their natural signification: thus we find in 
the metaphysics of grammar, exactness of 
reasoning and independence of thought 
united; every thing has passed by means 
of words, and every thing is again found 
in words when we know how to examine 
them : languages are inexhaustible for the 
child as well as for the man, and every 
cme may draw from them whatever he 
stands in need of. The impartiality which 
is natural to the spirit of the Grermans 
leads them to take an interest in the lite- 
rature of foreign countries, and we find 
few men a little elevated above the com-^ 
mon herd who are not familiar with seve- 
ral languages : on leaving school they are 
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in general already well acquainted with 
Latin and even with Greek. The educa- 
tion of the German universities, says a 
French writer, begins where that of most 
nations in Europe ends. Not only the 
professors are men of astonishing informa- 
tion; but what distinguishes thepi above 
all things is their extreme scrupulousness in 
the art of instruction. In Germany men 
have a conscience in every thing, and 
there is nothing that can dispense with it. 
If M^e examine the Course of human des- 
tiny we shall see that levity of disposition 
may lead to every thing that is bad in 
the world. It is only in childhood that 
levity has a charm; it seems as if the 
Creator still led the child by the hand^ 
and assisted him to tread gently over the* 
clouds of life ; but when time abandons 
man to himself, it is only in the serious- 
ness of his soul that he can find reflection^ 
sentiment, and virtue* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Of particular Institutions for Education, and 
Charitable Establishments. 



It will at first sight appear inconsistent 
to praise the 'ancient method, which made 
the study of languages the basis of educa- 
tion, and at the same time to consider 
the school of Pestaloz2i as one of the best 
institutions of our age ; I think however, 
that both these means of viewing the 
subject may be reconciled. Of all studies, 
that which with Festalozzi produces the 
moi^t satisfactory result, is the mathema-* 
tics. But it appears to me that his me* 
thod might be applied to many other 
branches of education and produce certain 
and rapid improvement. Rousseau was per* 
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suaded that children before the age of 
twelve or thirteen had not an understand- 
ing equal to' the studies that were exacted 
from them, or rather to the method of 
instruction to which they were subjected* 
They repeated without comprehending, they 
laboured without gaining ini^truction, and 
they frequently 'gathered nothing from their 
education but the habit of performing their 
task without understanding it, and of evad- 
ing the power of the master by the cun- 
ning of the scholar. All tliat Rousseau 
has said against this routine of education 
is perfectly true; but, as it often happens^ 
the remedy which he proposes is still 
wors^ than the evil itself, 

A child who, according to Rousseau's 
system, bad learned nothing till he was 
twelve years old, would have lost six of 
the most valuable years of his life ; his 
intellectual organs would never acquire 
tliat flexibility which ^arly infancy alone 
could give them. Habits of idleness 
would be so deeply rooted in him, that 
he would be rendered much more unhappy 
by speaking to him of industry for the 
first time at tlie age of twelve, than by 
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accustoming him from his earliest existence to 
consider it as a necessary condition of life. 
Besides, that kind of care and attention 
which Rousseau expects from the tutor as 
a substitute for instruction, and to render 
it a,t length necessarily effective, would ob- 
lige every man to devote his wlwle |ife 
to the education of another being, and 
grandfathers alone would find themselves 
at liberty to begin their own personal 
career. Such projects are chimerical ; but 
Pestalozzi's method is real, of easy appli- 
cation, and may have a great influence on 
the future progress of the human mind. 

Rousseau says with much reason, that 
children do not comprehend \<rhat they 
learn, and he concludes from thence, that 
they ought to learn nothing. Pestalozzi 
has profoundly studied the cause of this 
want of comprehension in children, and by 
his method ideas are simplified and graduated 
so as to be brought to the level of child- 
hood, and the understanding common to 
that age may acquire without fatiguipg itself 
the results of the deepest study : in pass- 
ing with exactness, and by degrees, through 
all the powers of the reasoning faculty^ 
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Pestalozzi places the child in a situation to 
discover himself, what he wishes to teach 
him. 

Tliere are no half measures in Pestalozzi's 
method : they either und^i-stand well, or 
hot at all; for all the propositions follow 
each other so closely, that the second is 
always the immediate consequence of the 
first. Rousseau says, that the minds of 
children are fatigued by the studies which 
are exacted from them. Pestalozzi always 
leads them by a road so easy and yet so 
determinate, that it costs them no more to 
be initiated into the most abstract sciences^ 
than into the most simple occupations ; that 
which wearies children is the making them 
skip over the intermediate «teps, and ob- 
liging theto to get forward without their 
knowing what they think they have learned r 
their heads are then in a state of confu- 
sion, which renders all examinatipn formi-- 
dable, and inspires them with an invincible 
disgust to learning. The^e exists no trace of 
^this sort of inconvenience in the method of 
Pestalozzi. Children amuse themselves with 
their studies^ not that they are given to 
them as a play, which, as I have already 

9 
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said, mixes ennui with pleasure, and frivo- 
lity with study, but because they enjoy 
from their infancy the pleasure of growni 
jlien, which is that of comprehenduig and 
finishing * what tjjey are set about. 

The method of Pestalozzi, like every thing 
else that is truly good, is not entirely a new 
discovery, but an enlightened and persever- 
ing application of truths already known. 
Patience, observation, and a philosophical 
study of the proceedings of the human mind, 
have given him a knowledge of what is ele- 
mentary in thoughts, and successive in their 
development; and. he has pushed farther 
than any other the theory and the practice 
of gradation, in the art of instruction. His 
method has been applied with success to 
grammar, geography, and music ; but it is 
much to be desired that those distinguished 
professors who have, adopted his principles^ 
would render them subservient to every 
other species of knowledge. That of his- 
tory in particular is not well conceived. 
No One has observed the gradation of im- 
pressions in literature, as they have those 
of problems in the sciences ; in short, many 
things remain to be done in order to carry 
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education to its highest point, that is to 
say, the art of going backward with what 
one knows, in order to make others com- 
prehend it. Pestalozzi makes use 6f geome- 
try to teach children arithmetical Calcula- 
tion; this was also the method of the an- 
cients. Geometiy speaks more to the ima*- 
gination than abstract mathematics. To be- 
come coniplelely master of the human 
mind, it is right, as much as possible, to 
unite precision of instruction with vivacity 
of impression, for it is not even the depth 
of science, but obscurity in the manner of 
presenting it, which alone hinders children 
from attaining it : they comprehend every 
thing by degrees, and the essential point is 
to measure the steps by the progress of 
reason in infancy; this progress, slow but 
pure, will lead as far as possible, if we ab- 
stain from hastening its course. 

It is very singular and pleasing to see at 
Pestalozzi*s the countenances of childreii, 
whose round, unmeaning, and delicate features 
naturally assume an expression of reflection : 
they are attentive of themselves, and con- 
sider their studies as a man of ripened age 
would consider hi ^ remark- 
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able circumstance is^ that punishments and 
rewards are never necessary' to excite them 
to industry ; it is perhaps the first time that 
a school of a hundred and fifty children has 
been conducted without the stimulus of 
emulation and fear. How many evil, sen- 
timents are spared to the heart of man, 
when we drive fer from him jealousy and 
humiliation, when he sees no rivals in his 
comrades, no judges in his masters ! Rous- 
seau wished to subject the child to the laws 
of destiny ; Pestalozzi himself creates that 
destiny during the course of the child's 
education, and directs its decrees towards 
his happiness and his improvement. The 
child feels himself free, because he enjoys 
hirbself amidst the general order which sur- 
rounds him, the perfect equality of which 
is not deranged even by the talents of the ^ 
children, whether more or less distinguish- 
ed. Succesis is not the object of pursuit, 
but merely progress towards a certain point, 
which all endeavour to reach with the same 
sincerity. The scholars become masters 
when they know more than their comrades ; 
the masters again become scholars when 
they perceive any imperfections in their 
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method, and begin their own education 
again, in order to become better judges 
of the difficulties attending the art 6f in^ 
struction. 

It is pretty generally apprehended that 
Pestalozzi's method tend$ to stifle the ima- 
gination, and is unfavourable to originality 
of mind. An education for genius would 
indeed be a difficult matter ; there is scarce- 
ly any thing but nature and government 
which can either inspiie or excite it; but 
the first principles of knowledge rendered 
perfectly clear and certain, cannot be an ob- 
stacle to genius ; they give the mind a sort of 
firmness which afterwards renders the highest 
studies easy to it. We must view the 
school of Pestalozzi as hitherto confined 
to childhood — the education lie gives should 
be considered as final only for the lower 
classes, but for that very reason it may dif- 
fuse a very salutary influence over tlie na- 
tional character. The education of the 
rich ought to be divided into two different 
periods : in the first, the children are 
guided by their masters; in the second 
they voluntarily instruct each other; and 
this sort of education, by choice, is 
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that which should be adopted in great uni- 
versities. The instruction which is acquired 
at Pestalozzi's giyes every man, of what 
class soever h^ may be, a foundation. on 
which he may erect, as he chooses, eillier 
the cottage of the poor man or the palaces 
of kings. 

We should be mistaken in France, if we 
.thought there was nothing good to be taken 
from the school of Pestalozzi, except his 
rapid method of teaching calculation. Pes- 
talozzi is not himself a mathematician; he 
is not well acquairrted with the languages. 
He has only that sort of genius and instinct, 
which enables him to develope the under- 
standings of, children; he sees the direction 
which their thought takes in order to attain 
its object. That openness of character 
which sheds so noble a calm over the affec- 
tions of the heart, Pestalozzi has judged 
necessary in the operations of the mind. 
He thinks there is a moral pleasure in 
completing our studies; and indeed we con- 
tinually see that superficial knowledge in* 
spires a. sort of disdainful arrogance, which 
makes us reject as useless, dangerous, or 
ridiculpus, all that we do not know. We 

12 
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disc sfee that this kind of superficial 
knowledge obliges us artfully to hide what 
we are ignorant of. Candour suffers from 
all those defects of education, which we 
are ashamed of in spite of ourselves. To 
kiiow perfectly what w^e do know, giires a 
quietness to the mind, which resembles the 
satisfaction of conscience. The open ho-? 
nesty of Pestalozzi, that honesty carried 
into the sphere of^ the understanding, and 
which deals with ideas as scrupulously as 
with men, is the principal merit of his 
school. It is by that means he assembles 
round him men devoted to the welfare of 
the children in a manner perfectly disinter- 
ested. . When in a public establishment 
none of the selfish calculations of the prin- 
cipals are answered, we must seek the 
spring which sets that establishment in mo- 
tion," in their love of virtue : the enjoy- 
ments which it affords are alone sufficient 
without either riches or power. 

We should not imitate the institution of 
pestalozzi, merely by Carrying his method 
of instruction to other places ; it w^ould be 
hecessaty dlso to establish with it the same 
jperseverance in the masters, the same sim- 

VOL. I. o 
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plicity ill the scholars, the same regularity 
in their manner of life, and above all thf 
religious sentiments /which animate that 
school. The forms of worship are not followed 
there with more exactness than elsewhere; 
but every thing is transacted in the name 
of the Deity, in the name of that senti- 
ment, noble, elevated, and pure, which is 
the habitual religion of the heart Truth, 
goodness, confidence, affection, surround the 
children; it is in that atmosphere they live; 
and for a time at least, they remain sl;ranr. 
gers to all the hateful passions, to all thcr 
proud prejudices of the world. An ^Ip- 
quent philosopher (Fichte) said, that h^ 
•* expected the regeneration of the Germain 
^' nation, from the institution of Pestaloz- 
" z\r It must be owned that a revolution 
founded on such means, would be neither 
violent nor .rapid ; for education, however 
excellent, is nothing in comparison with 
the influence of public events. Instruction 
penetrates the rock drop by drop, but thf5 
torrent carries it off in a day. We musi 
above all render homage to Pestalozzi, fojr 
tibe care he has taken to , place his institu-* 
tion withifii the reach of persons without 
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fytjtune, by reduciDg his terms as inuch as 
possible. He is constantly occupied with 
the poorer classes, and wishes to secure for 
them the benefit of pure light and solid in- 
struction. In this respect the works of 
Pestak>zzi form a very curious kind of 
reading. He ha? written tales, in which 
the situations in life of the common peo- 
pie are depicted with a degree of interest, 
triith, andmoraUty, which is admirable. The 
sentiments which he expresses in his writing 
are as elementary, (it may be said,) as the 
pirinciples of his method. We are astonished 
to find ourselves shedding tears over a word, 
a narration so simple, even so vulgar, that ^ 
the warmth of our emotions alone gives it 
consequence. People belonging to the lower 
elassas of society are of an intermediate state 
between savages and men of civilized life ; 
l^hen they are virtuous, they have a kind 
of innocence and goodnes^, ^ which cannot be 
met with in the great world. Society weighs 
heavily upon them, they struggle with na- 
ture, and their confidence in God is more 
animated and more constant than that of 
the rich. Incessantly threatened with mis- 
fortunes, having constantly recourse to 

o2 
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J>rayer, atixious all the day, And presdfVtfd 
every night, the poor feel theihselvcjs under 
the immediate hand of Him^ who protects 
those who are abandoned by mankind ; arni 
their integrity, when they have any, is sin- 
gularly scrupulous. I recollect in a tale of 
Pestalozzi's the restitution of' some potatoes 
tby a child who had stolen them : his dying 
grandmother orders him to carry them back 
to the owner of the garden, from whence 
he took them, and this scene aflfects us to 
the heart. This poor crime, if I may S0 
call it, causing such remorse; the awful- 
ness of death amidst all the miseries of life ; 
old age and childhood drawn together by 
the voice of God which speaks equally to , 
each of them; all this is painful, very pain- 
ful: for in our poetic fictions> the pomp 
and splendour of destiny relieve us a little 
from the pity occasioned by its reverses ; 
but we fancy we perceive in these popular 
tales^ a feeble lamp enlightening a small cot- 
tage, and goodness of soul springing fortti 
in the midst of 'all the afflictions by which 
it is tried. 

As the art of drawing is to be considered 
as an useful art, it may be said that among 
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those whidb are merely pleasing, the oily 
Qne introduced into the school of Pesta- 
lom is mvsici and we should praise him 
also for the choice of it. There is a whole 
order of Si^rjtiipepts, I might say a whole 
order of virtues^ which belong to the know- 
ledge, or at least to the taste for music; 
and it is great barbarity to deprive a nume- 
irpus portion of the human race, of such 
impresi^ODis. The ancients, pretended that 
i?»tioiis had been civilized by music, and 
this allegory has a deep mining; for we 
mu^t always suppose that the bpi^ of so- 
ciety was formed either by sympathy or in-^ 
terest, and certainly the first origin is more 
liQble than the other, 

Pestalozzi is not the only person in Ger-^ 
^lanip SwitjBcrland, who occupies himself 
with zeal in cultivating the minds of the " 
qommon people : in this respect I was much 
struck with the etablishment of M, de FeU 
lenberg. Many people came to it to ac- 
quire n0w light on the subject of agricul-* 
ture, and it is said that in this respect they 
have h^d reason to be satisfied ; but what 
j^incipally deserve* the esteem of the 
friends of hwmanity js the care which M. 
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de Fellenberg takes of the education of thcf 
lower classes; he causes village schoolmas* 
ters to be taught according to Pestalozzi's 
method, that they may in their turn teach 
children. The labourers who cultivate his 
grounds learn psalm tunes, and the praises 
of God will soon be h^rd *in the country, 
sung by simple but harmonious voices,' 
which will celebrate at once both nature 
and its Author. In short M. de Fellenberg 
endeavours by every possible means to 
form, between the inferior class and our 
Own, a liberal tie, a tie which shall not 
be founded merely on the pecuniary interests 
of the rich and the poor. 

We learn from the examples of England 
and of America,, that free institutions are 
fDund suflScient to develope the faculties 
and understandings of the people; but it 
is a step farther to give them more than 
the instruction which is necessary to them. 
There is something revolting in the neces- 
sary, when it is measured out by those who 
possess the superfluous. It is not enough to 
be occupied in promoting the welfare of 
the lower classes with a view to tisefidness 
only ; they must also participate in the en- 

2 
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joyments of the imagination and the heart. 
It is in this spirit that some enlightened 
philanthropists have taken up the subject 
of mendicity at Hamburgh. Neither de- 
spotism nor speculative oeconomy have any 
place in their charitable institutions. It 
was their wish that the unfortunate objects 
of their care should themselves desire the 
labour which was expected from them, as 
much as the benefactions which were 
granted them. As the welfare of the poor 
was not with them a means, but an end^ 
they have not ordered them employment, 
but have made them desire it. We con- 
stantly see in the different accounts given 
in of those charitable institutions, that the 
bbject of their founders was much more to 
render men better, than to make them 
more useful ; and it is this high, philoso* 
phical point of vieW^ that characterises the 
spirit of wisdom and liberty, which reigns 
in this ancient Hanseatic city. 

There is much real beneficence in the 
world, and he who is not capable of serving 
bis fellow creatures by the sacrifice of his 
time and of his inclinations^ voluntarily con^ 
tributes to their welhre with money: this 



•is still ^ometWng, and 1510. virtue i$ to be 
disdained. But in most countries, the 
great mass of private alnis is not wisely 
directed; and one of the most eni^ineqt 
services which the Baron de Voght and 
his excellent countrymen have rendered tq 
the cause of humanity is that of showiog 
that without new sacrifices, without thfe in- 
tervention of the state, private beneficence 
is alone suflBcient for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate. That which is effected bv indivi- 
duals is particularly suited tb Germany, 
where every thing taken separately is better 
than the whole together^ 

Charitable institutions ought indeed to 
prosper in the city of Hamburgh. There is 
so much morality amongst its inhabitants, 
that for a time they paid their taxes into 
a sort of trunk without any persons seeing 
what they brought : these taxes were to 
be proportioned • to the fortune of each 
individual, and when the calculation was 
made« they were always found to be scru- 
pulously paid. Might we not believe that 
we were relating a circumstance beloi^ing 
to the golden age, if" in |;liat golden age 
there J had been private riches and pubUo 



ta?ces? We cannot &i;ifficiently adpaire hpw* 
easy all tbir^gs relating to instruction a$; 
^eU as tq administratioQ are raidered by 
honesty and integrity: we ought to grant 
them all tlje honours which dexterity 
lUSiis^Uy obtains; for in the end they suci» 
ic^d better even in the a(|iKii:s of this world. 
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We must attribute to the German cha- 
racter a great part of the virtues of Ger- 
;nanic Switzerland. There is Hcvertheleas 
more public spirit in Switzerland than in 
permany, more of patriotism, more of 
pnergy, more of harmony in opinions and 
sentiments ; but the smallness of the states 
and the poverty of the country do ' not 
in any degree excite genius: we find. there 
much fewer learned or thinking men, thaii 
in the north of Germany, where even the 
Folaxs^tiou of political ties gives freedom to 
all those noble reveries, those bold systcmj^ 
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irhich are not subject to the nature of 
things. The Swiss are not a poetical 
nation^ and we are with reason astonished 
that* the beauties of their country should 
not haVe further inflamed their imagina- 
tion. A religious and free people are at 
all times susceptible of enthusiasm, and the 
daily occupations of life cannot entirely 
subdue it. If this could have been doubt>- 
ed, vi^e might still be convinced of it by 
the pastoral ffete, which was last year cele- 
brated in the midst of lakes, in the 
memory of the founder of Berne. This city 
merits more than ever the respect and 
interest of travellers: it appears since its 
last misfortunes to have resumed all its 
virtues with new ardour, and while losing 
its treasures has redoubled its beneficence 
towards the unfortunate. The charitable 
establishments in this place are perhaps 
the best attended to of any in Europe: 
the hospital is the finest, and indeed the 
only magnificent edifice in the city. On 
the gate is written this inscription, Christo 
IN PAUPERiBUs,. Nothing can be more admi- 
rable ! Has not the Christian religion told 
%te that it was for those who su£fered^ thd£ 
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Christ descended on the earth? and who'' 
among us is not in some period of his 
life, either in respect to his happiness or 
his hopes, one of those unfortunate beings 
tirho needs relief in the name of God ? 
Every thing throughout the city and atn- 
ton of Berne bears marks of calm serious 
regularity, of a kind and paternal govern- 
ment An air of probity is felt in every 
object which we perceive; we may believe 
ourselves in our own family whilst in the 
midst of two hundred thousand men; who 
whether nobles^ citizens, or peasants, are all 
equally devoted to their country. 

In going to the ffete it was necessary to 
embark on one of those lakes which, re* 
fleeting all the beauties of nature, seemed 
placed at the foot of the Alps ' only to 
multiply their enchanting forms. A stormy 
sky deprived us of a distinct view of the 
mountains; but half enveloped in clouds 
they appeared the more awfully sublime. 
The storm increased ; and though a feeling 
of terror seized my soul, I even loved the 
thunder-bolt of heaven which confounds the 
pride of man. We reposed ourselvesi for a 
moment iu a kind of grotto^ before we 



veiittirecl to : jcross tli^t {>ar t of the la^. pfj 
TbuR wbicb is ^uriouBded by in^^pceftsil^Jo 
rotks^ It was in: such a place thajt William 
Tdl braved th^ abys3> and qlqng to . the 
rocks in escaping froin hisi tyrants? We^ 
BOW perceived in the distance thati njouq- 
tain which bears the name of the Y^^ginj 
(Jungfrau)^ because no traveller hm ever 
been able to attain its summit : it is less, 
high than Mount Blanc, and yet it impirejk 
more venemtion because wje know that it 
. 16 inaocesaible* We arrivipd at Unterseen; 
iand the sound of the Aar, which faU$ ia 
cascades near this little tpwn, disposed the 
soul to pcnwvfi rejection. A great nuipber 
of strangers were lodged in the rustic but 
neat abodes of the peasants: it was strike 
ing enough to see walking in the streets 
ef Unterseen young Parisians at oncp 
transported into the valleys pf Switzerland. 
Here they heard only the torrents, they saw 
only the mountains^ and endeavoured iq 
these solitary regions ta $nd me?ins of 
tiring themselves sufficiently ; to return nyith 
renewed pleasure to the world. 

Much has been said of an air played 
on the Alpine horn^ which mg^e so 
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ittely' an impressuw ; oti tfat Swiss^ 
that irhen -they heard it they quitted 
"their regiments to return to their country. 
We may imagine what effecti this air 
must produce when repeated by 4:he ediocs 
of the mountains; but it should- be heard 
resbunding from a distance ; when near, 
the sensation which it produces is not 
agreeable. If sung by Italian voices, the 
imagination would- be perfectly intoxicated 
with it; but perhaps this pleasure wk>uld 
give birth to ideas, foreign to the simpli^ 
city of the country. We! should wish for 
the arts, for poetry, for love, where we 
ought to content ourselves with the tran-^ 
quillity of a ^country life. On the evening 
preceding the f6te, fires were lighted on 
the mountains : thus it was that the. deli-^ 
ver^rs of Switzerland formerly gave the 
signal of their holy conspiracy. These 
fires, placed on the heights, resembled the 
moon, when rising behind the mountsUns 
she displays herself at once brilliant and 
peaceful It might almost have been 
thought, that new stars appeared to lend 
their aid to the most affecting aght which 

this world could offer. One of these fiam-^ 

■ I- ^ 
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ii^ idgnals seea^d placed in the beavem ; 
from whmice it illumined the ruins of 
tte castle of Unspunnen^ formerly possessed 
by Berthold, the founder of Berne, in re- 
membrance of whom this festival was 
given. Profound darkness encircled this 
bright object; and the mountains, which 
during the night resembled vast phantoms, 
s^med like the gigantic shades of the 
dead, whose memory we were then cele^ 
brating. On the day of the f6te, the 
weather was mild, but cloudy ; it seiemed as 
if all nature must be in harmony with the 
tender emotions of every heart. The enclo- 
sure chosen for the games is surrounded by 
woody hills, behind which mountains rise 
above each other as far as the sight can 
reach. All the spectators, to the number of 
nearly six thousand, seated themselves in 
rows on the declivity ; and the varied 
colours of their dress looked at a distance 
like flowers scattered over the meadows. 
No festival could ever have worn a more 
9mi1ing appearance ; hut when we raised our 
eyes, the rocks^ suspended above us seemed, 
like destiny, to threaten weak mortals in the 
liiidst of their pleasures: if there is faow-> 
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ever a joy of the soul so pure as to disarm 
even fate, it was then experienced.. When 
the crowd of spectators was assembled^ 
the procession of the festival was heak-d ap- 
proaching from a distance, a procession, 
which was in fact a solemn one; for it 
was devoted to the celebration of the past; 
It was accompanied with pleasii^ musici 
the magistrates appeared at the head of 
the peasants; the young girls were clothed 
in the ancient and picturesque costumes of 
their cantons ; the halberts and the banners 
of each valley were carried in front, by 
old men with white hair, and dressed in 
habits exactly similar to those worn five 
centuries ago, at the time of the conspiracy 
of the Rutli. The soul was filled with 
emotion on seeing these banners, now so 
peaceful, with the aged for their guardians. 
Days long past were represented by these 
men, old in comparison with ourselves/ bu)t 
when considered in reference to the lapse 
of ages, how young ! 

There was an air of trust and reliance^ 
in all these feeble beings which was touching 
in the extreme, because it could only be 
in^ired by the- honesty of their souk Iii 



the midst of our rejoicing oiit feyes filled 
with tearsj jmt as they are wont to do, on 
those happy and yet melancholy days, when 
we celebrate the convalescence of those 
whom we love. At fast the games began; 
and the men of the vallfey, and those of 
the mountains, displayed, in lifting enormous 
Weights or in wresthng with one another, a. 
degree of agility and strength of body which 
was very remarkable. This strength for- 
merly rendered nations more military; now, 
in our days, when tactics and artillery 
dispose the fate of armies, it is only to. be 
seen in the games of husbandmen. The 
ieArthJs better cultivated by men who are 
thus robust, but war cannot be made with- 
out the aid of discipline and of numbers; 
and even the emotions of the soul have less 
empire over human destiny, now that in- 
dividuals have been sunk in conim unities, 
and that the human species seems, like in- 
animate nature, to be directed by mechani- 
cal laws. After the games were ended, and 
tlie good bailiff of the place had distributed 
the prizes to the victors, we dined under 
tents, and we , ^n^v erses in honour of the 
tranquil happiness of the ^wiss. During 
1 
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the repast, wooden cups were handed round, 
on which were carved William Tell> and 
the three founders of Helvetic liberty. 
With transport, they drank to peace, to 
order, to independence; and the patrio- 
tism of happiness was expressed with a cor- 
diality which penetrated every^ soul. 

'* The meadows are as flowery as 
'* ever, the mountains as verdant ; when 
*^ all imture smiles, can the heart of 
*' raan alone be a mere desert ?"* No> 
most undoubtedly, it was not so ; the 
soul expanded with confidence in the 
midst of this fine country, in the pre- 
sence of these respectable men, all ani- 
mated with the purest sentiments. A 
country, poor in itself, and narrow in 
extent, without luxury, without power, 
without lustre, is cherished by its in- 
habitants as a friend who conceals his/ 
virtues in the shade, and devotes them 
all to the happiness of those who love 
him. During the five centuries of < pros- 

♦ TTiese words were the burthen of a song, full of grace 
and talent, composed for this fete. The author is Madame 
Harmes, well known in Germany by her writings under 
the name of Madame de Berlepsch. 
VOL. I. P 
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perity which the Swiss have enjoyed, we 
may reckon wise generations, rather than 
great men; there is no room for, excep- 
tions where all are_ thus happy. The 
ancestors of this nation may still be said 
to reign there, ever respected, imitated, 
revived in their descendants. Their sim- 
plicity of manners, and attachment to 
sincient customs, the wisdom and unifor- 
mijty of their lives, recal the past, and 
anticipate the future; a history which is 
always the same seems like a single mo^ 
ment, lasting through ages. 

Life flows on, in these valleys, like 
the rivers which run through them; new 
waves indeed appear, bi^t thiey follow the 
same course ; may they never be inter- 
rupted! May the same festival be often 
celebrated at the foot of the same moun- 
tains ! May the stranger admire them as 
wonders, while the Helvetian cherishes 
them as an asylum where magistrates and 
fathers watch together over citizens and 
children. 



PART 11. 



ON 



LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Why are the French unjust to German 
Literature f 



I MIGHT answer this question in a very 
simple manner, by saying that very few 
people in France are acquauited with the 
German language, and that its beauties, 
above all in poetry, cannot be translated 
into French; The Teutonic languages are 

p2 
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easily translated into each other; it is the 
same with the Latin languages: but these 
cannot give a just idea of German poetry. 
Music composed for one instrument is not 
executed with success on another of a dif- 
ferent sort. Besides, German literature has 
scarcely existed in all its originality more 
than forty or fifty years; and the French, 
for the last t<renty years, have been so ab- 
sorbed in political events, that all their li- 
terary studies have been suspended. 

It would however be treating the ques- 
tion very superficially, merely to say that 
the French are unjust to German literature, 
because they are ignorant of it: they 
have, it is true, strong prejudices against 
it ; but> these prejudices arise from a con- 
fused sentiment of the wide difference, both 
in the manner of seeing and feeling, which 
exists between the two nations. 

In Germany there is no standard of taste 
/on any one subject; all is independent, all 
I is individual. They judge of a work by 
the impression it makes, and never by any 
rule, because no rule is generally admitted : 
every author is at liberty to form a new 
sphere for himself. In France the greater 
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n&mber of readers will neither be affected, 
nor even amused, at tlie expense of their 
literary conscience: there scrupulosity finds 
a refuge. A German author forms his own 
public ; in France the public commands 
authors. As in France there are more peo- 
ple of cultivated minds than there are in 
Germany, the public exacts much more; 
while the German writers, eminently raised 
above their judges, govern, instead of re- 
ceiving the law from them. From thenqe 
it happens that their writers are scarcely 
ever improved by criticism : the impatience 
of tlie readers, or that of the spectators, 
never obliges them to shorten their works, 
and they scarcely ever stop in proper time, 
because an author being seldom weary of 
his own conceptions can be informed only 
by others when they cease to be interesting. 
From self-love, the French think and live 
in the opinions of others ; and we perceive 
in the greater part of their works, that their 
principal end is not the subject they treat, 
but the effect they produce. The French 
writers are always in the midst of society, 
even when they are composing; for they 
never lose sight of the opinion, raillery. 
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and taste then in fashion^ or in other words, 
the literary authority under which we live at 
such or such a time. . 

The first requisite in writing is a strong 
aud lively manner of feeling. Persons who 
study in others what they ought to expe- 
rience themselves, and what they are per- 
mitted to say, with respect to literature have 
jreally no existence. Doubtless, our writers 
of genius (and what nation possesses more of 
these than France ?) have subjected them- 
selves only to those ties which were not 
prejudicial to their originality: but we must 
compare the two countries, en masse and 
at the present time, to know from whence 
arises theiV difficulty of understanding each 
other. 

In France they scarcely ever read a work 
but to furnish matter for convei^ation ; in 
(Germany, where people live almost alone, 
the work itself must supply the place of 
company ; and what mental society can we 
forni with a book, which should itself be 
only the echo of society ! In the silence 
of retreat, nothing seems more melancholy 
than the spirit of the world. The solitary 
man need* an iijtetnal emotion, which slmll 
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compensate for the want of exterior ex- 
citement. 

Perspicuity is in France one of the iirst 
merits of a writer ; for the first object of a 
reader is to give himself no trouble, but to 
catch, by running over a few pages in the 
morning, what will enable him to shine in con-, 
▼ersation in the evening, iPhe Germans, on the 
contrary, know that perspicuity can never 
have more than a relative merit : a book is 
clear according to the subject and according 
to the reader. Montesquieu cannot be so 
easily iinderstood as Voltaire, and neverthe* 
less he is as clear as the object of his medita- 
tions will permit. Without doubt clearness 
should accompany depth of thought; but 
those who confine themselves only to the 
graces of wit and the play on words, are 
much more sure of being understood. They 
have nothing 4:o, do.with mystery, why then 
should they be obscure? The Germans, 
through an opposite defect, take pleasure in 
darkness; they often wrap in obscurity 
what was before clear, rather than follow 
the beaten road ; they have such a disgust 
for common ideas, that when they find them^^ 
selves obliged to recur to them, they sur«» 
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round them with abstract metaphysics, which 
give them an air of novelty till they are found 
out. German writers are under no restraint 
with their readers ; their works being re* 
ceived and commented upon as oracles, they 
may envelope them with as many clouds as 
they like ; patience is never wanting to draw 
those clouds aside; but it is necessary at 
length to discover a divinity ; for what the 
Germans can least support, is to see their 
expectations deceived : their efforts and their 
perseverance render some great conclusion 
needful. If no new or strong thoughts are 
discovered in a book, it is soon disdained; 
and if all is pardoned in behalf of superior 
talent, they scarcely know how to appre- 
ciate the various kinds of address dis- 
played in endeavouring to supply the want 
of it. 

The prose of the Grermaris is often too 
much neglected. Tliey attach more import- 
ance tq style in France than in Germany ; 
it is a natural consequence of the interest 
excited by words, and the value they must 
acquire in a country where society is the 
first object. Every man with a little un- 
derstanding is a judge of the justness or 

2 
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suitableness of such and such a phrase, 
while it requires much attention and study 
to take in the whole compass and connection 
of a book. Besides, pleasantry finds express 
sions much sooner than thoughts, and in aU 
that depends on words only, w^ laugh before 
we reflect. 

It must be agreed nevertheless that beauty 
of style is not merely an external advantage, 
for true sentiments almost always inspire the 
most noble and just expressions ; and if we 
are allowed to be indulgent to the style of 
a philosophical writing, we ought not to, be 
80 to that of a literary composition : in the 
sphere of the fine arts, the form in which a \ 
subject is presented to us is as essential to ' 
the mind, as the subject itself. 

The dramatic art offers a striking example 
of the distinct faculties of the two nations. 
All that relates to action, to intrigue, to the 
interest of events, is a thousand times better 
combined, a thousand times better conceived 
among the French ; all that depends on the 
developement of the impressions of the heart, 
on the secret storms of strong passion, is 
much better investigated among the Germans. 

In order to attain the highest point of 
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perfection' in either conntry, it would be 
necessary for the Frenchman to be religious, 
and the German more a man of the world. 
Piety opposes itself to levity of mind, which 
is the defect and the grace of the French 
nation ; the knowledge of men and of so- 
ciety would give to the Germans that taste 
and facility in literature which is at present 
wanting to them. The writers of the two 
countries are unjust to each other : the 
French nevertheless are more guilty in this 
respect, than the Germans ; they judge with- 
out knowing the subject, and examine after 
they have decided: the Germans are more 
impartial. Extensive knowledge presents to 
us so many different ways of beholding the 
same object, that it imparts to the mind the 
spirit of toleration which springs from univer- 
sality. 

^^TTfie French would however gain more by 
comprehending German genius, than th^^ 
Germans would in subjecting themselves to 
the good taste of the French. Iii our days, 
whenever a little foreign leaven has been 
allowed to mix itself with French regularity, 
the French have themselves applauded it with 
delii^lit. J. J. Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint 
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Pierre, Ciiateaubriand, &c. arp, in some of 
their works, even unknown to themselves, of 
the German school j that is to say, they draw 
their talent only out of the internal sources of 
the soul. But if German writers were to be 
disciplined according to the prohibitory laws 
of French literature, they would not know 
how to steer amidst the quicksands that 
would be pointed out to them ; they would 
. regret the open sea, and their minds would 
be much more clisturbed than enlightened. 
It does not follow that they ought to hazard 

" all, and that they would do wrong in some- 
times imposing limits on themselves ; but it 
is of consequence to them to be placed ac- 
cording to their own modes of perception. 
In order to induce them to adopt certain 
necessary restrictions, we must recur to the 
principle of those restrictions without em-<^ 
ploying the authority of ridicule, which is 

walways highly offensive to themr 

Men of genius in all countries are formed 

' to understand and esteem each other: but 
the vulgar class of writers and readers, whe- 
ther German or French, bring to our recol- 
lection that fable of La; Fontaine, where the 
stork cannot eat in the dish, nor the fox in 
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the bottle. The most complete contrast is 
perceived between minds developed in soli- 
tude, and those formed by society. Impres- 
sions from external objects and the inward 
recollections of the soul, the knowledge of 
men and abstract ideas, action and theory, 
yield conclusions totally opposite to each 
other. The literature, the arts, the philo- 
sophy, the religion of these two nations 
attest this difference; and the eternal boun- 
dary of the Rhine separates two intellectual 
regions, which, no less than the two countries^ 
are foreign to each other. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Judgment formed by the English on 
the subject of German lAterature. 



German literature is much better known 
in England than in France. In England^ the 
foreign languages are more studied, and the 
Germans are more naturally connected with 
the English, than with the French; never- 
theless prejudices exist even in England both 
against the philosophy and the literature of 

H^ermany. It may be interesting to examine 
the cause of them. 

The minds of the people of England are 

- not formed by a taste for society^ by the 
pleasure and interest excited by conversation. 
Business, tlie parliament, the administration, 
fill all heads; and political interests are the 
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principal objects of their meditations. The 
English wish to discover consequences imme- ' 
diately applicable to every subject, and from 
thence arises their dislike of a philosophy, 
which has for its object the beautiful, rather 
than the useful. 

The English, it is true, do not separate 
dignity from utility, an4 they are always 
ready, when it is necessary, to sacrifice the 
useful to the honourable ; but they are not 
of those, who, as it is said in Hamlet, ^' with 
" the incorporal air do hold discourse,"' a sort 
of conversation of which the Germans are 
very fond. The philosophy of the English 
is directed towards results beneficial to the 
/// cause of humanity: the Germans pursue 

truth for its own sake, without thinking on 
the advantages which men may derive from 
it. The nature of their different governments 
having offered them no great or splendid op- 
portunity of attaining glory, or of seiTin|jr 
their country, they attach themselves to con- 
templation of every kind ; and to indulge it, 
seek in heaven that space which their limited^ 
destiny denies to them on earth. They take 
pleasure in the ideal, because there is 
nothing in the actual state of things which 
1 
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speaks to their imagination. The English> 
with reason, pride themselves, in all they \ 
possess^ in all they are, and in alJ that they 
may become; they place their administration 1 
and love on their laws, their manners, and 
their forms of worship. ' These noble senti- 
ments give to the soul more strength and 
energy ; but thought, perhaps, takes a 
bolder flight, when it has neither limit nor 
determinate aim ; and when incessantly cDn^ 
necting itself with the immense and the 
infinite, no interest brings, it back to the 
affairs of this world. 

Whenever an idea is consolidated, or in 
other words, when it is changed into effect, 
nothing can be better thati to examine atten- 
tively its consequences and conclusions, and 
then . to circumscribe and fix them: but 
when it is merely in theory, it should be 
considered in itself alone. Neither practice 
^l^r utility are the objects of inquiry; and 
the pursuit . of truth in philosophy, like 
imagination in poetry, should be free from 
all restraint. 

The Germans are to the human mind 
what pioneers are to an army ; they try new 
roads, they attempt unknown means : how 
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can we avoid being curious to know what they 
say on their retarn from their excursions into 
infinity? The English, who have so much 
originality of character, have nevertheless 
generally a dread of new systems, justness 
of thought has been so beneficial to them in 
the affairs of life, that they like to discover 
it even in intellectual studies ; and yet it is 
in these that boldness is insepai^ble from 
genius. Genius, provided it respect religion 
and morality, should be free to take any 
flight it chooses: it aggrandizes the empire 
of thought. Literature, in Germany, is so 
impressed with the reigning philosophy, that 
the repugnance^ felt for the one will influence 
the judgment we form of the other. The 
English have however, for some time, trans- 
lated the German poets with pleasure, and 
do not fail to perceive that analogy which, 
ought to result from, one cotnmon origin. 
There is more sensibility in the English poe-^- 
try, and more imagination in that of Grer- 
many. Domestic affections holding great 
sway over the hearts of the English, their 
poetry is impressed with the delicacy and 
solidity of those aflections: the Germans, 
more independent in all things because 
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they are less free, paint sentiments as. well 
as ideas through a cloud : it might be 
said that the universe vacillates befpre 
their eyes; an^ even, by the uncertainty 
of their sight, those objects are multiplied 
which their talent renders useful to its owa 
purposes. 

The principle of terror, which is employed 
as one of the great means in German poetry, 
has less ascendiancy over the imagination of 
the English in our days. They describe nature 
with enthusiasm, but it no longer acts as a 
formidable power which enploses phantoms 
and presages within its breast ; and holds in 
modern times the place held by destiny 
^moDg the ancients* Imagination in England 
is almost always inspired by sensibility ;- the 
imagination of the Germans is sometimes 
rude and wild: the religion' of England is 
more austere, that of Germany more yague: 
and the poetry of the two nations must neces- 
sarily beg^r the impression of their religious 
sentiments. In England, conformity to rule 
does not reign in the arts, as it does in 
France ; ^pevertheless, public opinion holds a 
greater sway there than in Germany, Na- 
tional unity is the cause of it. The English 

VOL* I. Q 
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wish in all things to make principles and 
actions accord with each other. Theirs 
is a wise and well regulated nation^ which 
comprizes glory in wisdom, and liberty iii 
order ^ the Germans, with whom these are 
only subjects of reverie, have examined ideas 
independent of their application, and have 
thus attained a higher elevation in theory* 

It will appear strange that the present 
meii of literature in Germany have shown 
themselves more averse than the English 
to the introduction of philosophical reflec- 
tions in poetry. It is true, that men of 
the highest genius in English literature, 
Shakspeare> Milton, Dryden in his Odes^ 
&c., are pofets, who do not give themselves 
up to a spirit of argumentation ; but Pope, 
2ixid many others, must be .consideied as 
didactic poets and moralists* The Germans 
have renewed their youth, the English are 
become mature.* The Germans profess a 

♦ The English poets of our times, without entering int^^ 
concert with the Germans, have adopted the same systeim 
Didactic poetry has given place to the fictions of the middle 
ages, to the empurpled colours of the east : the reasoning - 
faculties, and even eloquence itself, ^c not sufficient to aft 
art essentially creative; 

1 
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doctrine which tends to revive enthusiasm 
in the arts, as well as in phitosophy, and 
they will merit applause if they succeed; 
for this age lays restraints also on them, 
and there Was never a period in which 
there existed a greater inclination to despise 
all that is merely beautiful ; none in which 
that most conmioa of all questions. What is 
it good for? has been more frequently re- 
peated. 
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CHAPTER 111. 

Of the principal Epochs of German Litera- 
ture. 



Oermaw literature lias never had what we 
are accustomed to call a golden age, that is 
to say, a period in which the progress of 
science is encouraged by the protection of 
the sovereign power. Leo X. in Italy, 
Louis XIV. in France, and in ancient 
times, Pericles and Augustus, have given 
their names to the age in which they lived. 
We may also consider the reign of Queen 
Aniie as the most brilliant epoch of English 
literature: but this nation, which exists by its 
own powers, has never owed its great men to 
jthe influence of its kings. Germany was di- 
vided ; in Austria no love of literature wasdisr 
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covered; and in iFrederic IL (who was all 
Prussia in himself alone,) no interest whatever 
for German writers. Literature, in Ger- 
many, has then never been concentrated to 
one point, and has never found support in the 
state. Perhaps it owes to this abahdonm^it, 
as well as to the independence consequent on 
it, much of its originality and energy. 

" We have seen poetry (says Schiller) 
^^ despised by Frederic, the favoured son of 
^* his country, fly from the powerful throne 
** which refused to protect it : but it still 
^^ dared to call itself German ; it felt proud 
•* in being itself the creator o{ its own glory. 
** The songs of German bards resounded on 
^^ the summits of the mountain, were pre- 
^* cipitated as torrents into the vallies: the 
^* poet, independent, acknowledged no Jaw, 
•* save the impressions of his own soul, no 
^' sovereign but his own genius.'* 

It naturally followed from the want of 
encouragement given by government to men 
of literary talents in Germany, that their 
attempts were made privately and indivi- 
dually in different directions, and that they 
arrived late at the truly remarkable period 
>of their literature. 
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The German langui^e, for a thottsand 
years, was at first cultivated by monkaft 
then by knights, and afterwards by artisans^ 
such as Hans-Sachs, Sebastian Brand, and 
others, down to the period of the reforma- 
tion; ^ and latterly by learned men who hare 
rendered it a language well adapted to aU 
the subtleties of thought. 

In examining the works of which German 
literature is composed, we find, according to 
the genius of the author » traces of tbese dif- 
ferent modes of culture ; as we see iu moun- 
tains strata of the various minerals which 
the revolutions of the earth have (^posited 
in them. The style changes its nature al- 
most entirely, according to the writer; and 
it is necessary for foreigners to m^ke a new 
study of every new book which they wish to 
understand. 

The Germans, like the greater part of the 
nations of Europe in the times of chivalry, 
had also their troubadours and warrioi*8, who 
sung of love and of battles. An epic poem 
has lately been discovered called the ** Ni- 
^^ belungs,** which was composed inHhe thir- 
teenth century; we see in it the tieroism 
and fidelity which distinguished the men of 
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those times, when ?ill was as true^ strong, 
and determinate, as the primitive colours 
of nature. The German in this poem is 
more clear and simple than it is at present ; 
general ideas were not yet introduced into* 
it, and traits of character only are nar- 
rated. The German nation might then have 
been considered as the most warlike of all 
J^uropean nations, and its ancient traditions 
speak only of strong ca$tles and beautiful 
mistresses, to whom they devoted their lives. 
. Whjen Maximilian endeavoured at a later 
period to. revive chivalry, the human mind 
jip longer posseissed that tendency ; apd thos^ 
religious disputes had already commenced^ 
which direct thought towards metaphysics, 
and place the strength of the soul rather in 
opinions than in actions. 

Luther essentially improved his language 
by makuig it subservient to theological 
discussion : his translation of the Psalms 
and the Bible is still a fine specimen of it. 
The poetical truth and conciseness which he 
gives to his style are in all respects confor- 
mable to the genius of the German lan- 
guage, and even the sound of the words has 
an indescribable *ort of energetic frankness 



on which we with confidence rely. The po- 
litical and religious wars, which the Germans 
had the misfortune to wage with each other, 
t^ithdrew the minds of men from literature ; 
and when it was again resumed, it was under 
the auspices of the age of Louis XIV#, at 
tlie period in which the desire of imitating 
the French pervaded almost all the courts 
and writers of Europe* The works of 
Hagedorn, of Gellert, of Weiss, &c. were 
only heavy French, nothing original, no-^ 
thing conformable to the natural genius of- 
(the nation. Those authors endeavoured to 
attain French grace without being inspired 
with it, either by their habits, or their 
tnodes of life. They subjected themselves 
to rule, without liaving either the elegance 
or taste whicli may render even that despot- 
ism agreeable. Another , school soon suc- 
ceeded that of the French, and it was in 
Germanic Switzerland that it was erected: 
this school was at first founded on an imita-- 
tion of English writers. Bodmer, sup- 
ported by the example of the great Halkrt 
endeavoured to show that English litera- 
ture agreed better with the German genius^ 
tbain that of France^ Gottsched« a learned 
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tnaii without taste or genius, contested this 
opinion, and great light sprung from the 
dispute between these two schools. Some 
men then began to strike out a new road 
for ' themselves. Klopstock held the highest 
place in the English school, as Wieland did 
in that of the French ; but Klopstock 
opened a new career for his succession, while 
Wieland was at once the first and the last 
of the French school in the eighteenth 
century. The first, because no other could 
^qual him in that kind of writing, and the 
last, because after him the German writers 
pursued a path widely diflferent. * As there 
still exist in all the Teutonic nations some 
sparks of that sacred fire which is again 
Smothered by the ashes of time, Klopstock, 
at first imitating the English, succeeded 
at last in awakening the imagination and 
character ' peculiar to the Germans; and al* 
niost at the same moment, Winfckelmann 
in the arts, Lessing in criticism, and Goethe i 
in poetry, founded a true German school^ 
if we may so call that, which admits of as 
many differences, as there are individuals, 
or varieties of talefit I shall examine se- 
parately poetry, the dramatic art, novels. 
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and history ; but every man of genius con-^ 
stituting (it may be said) a separate school 
in Germany, it appears to me necessary to 
begin by pointing out some of the principal 
traits which distinguish each writer indivi- 
dually, and by personally characterizing 
their most celebrated -men of literature, be- 
fore I set about analyzing their works. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Wieland. 



Of all the GennaiKs who have written after 
the French manner, Wieland is the only 
one whose works have genius; and although 
he has almost always imitated the literature 
of foreign countries, we .cannot avoid ac- 
-knowledging the great services he has ren- 
dered to that of his own nation^ by improv- 
ing its language and giving it a versifica- 
tion more flowing and harmonious. Theire 
was already in Germany a crowd of writers, 
who endeavoured to follow the traces of 
French literature, such as it was in the age 
of Louis XIV. Wieland is the$rst who in- 
troduced with success that of the eighteenth 
century. In his prose writings he bears 
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-^ soqie resemblance to Voltaire, and in his 
k poetry to Ariosto ; but tbe^e resemblancea^ 
which are voluntary on his part, do not 
prevent him from being by nature com* 
jiletely German. Wieland is infinitely 
t^ better informed than Voltaire : he has 
studied the ancients with more erudition 
than has been done by any poet in France* 
Neither the defects, nor the powers of 
Wieland allow him to give to his writings 
any portion of the French lightness and 
grace. 

In his philosophical novels, Aga|;hon and 
Peregrinus Proteus, he begins very soon with 
analysis, discussion, and metaphysics. He 
considers it as a duty to mix with them 
passages which we commonly call flowery; 
but we are sensible ' that his natural dispo^ 
sitiort would lead him to fathom* all the 
-depths of the subject which he endeavours 
to treat. In the novels of Wieland serious* 
ness aiid gaiety are both too decidedly ex*- 
pressed ever to blend with each other; for 
in all things, though contrasts are striking^ 
cwitmry extremes are wearisome. 

In order to imitate Voltaire, it is ne- 
cessary to possess a sarcastic and philoso^^ 
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phical irony, which renders us careless of 
every thing, except a poignant manner of 
expressing that irony. A German can 
never, attain that brilliant freedom of plea- 
santry; he is too much attached to truth, 
he wishes to know and to explain what 
things are, and even when he adopts re- 
prehensible opinions, a secret repentance 
slackens his pace in spite of himself.. The 
Epicurean philosophy does not suit the Ger- 
man mind ; they give to that philosophy a 
dogmatical chai-acter, while in reality it is 
seductive only when it presents itself under 
light and airy forms : as soon as you invest 
it with principles, it is equally displeasing 
to all. 

The poetical works of Wieland have much 
more grace and originality than his prose 
writings^ Oberon and the other poems of 
which I shall speak separately, are charm- 
ing and full of imagination. Wieland has 
however l^een reproaphed for having treated 
the subject of love with too little severity, 
and he is naturally thus condepmed by his 
own countrymen, who still respect women 
ft little after the manner of their ancestors ; 
but whatever may have been the wander-«- 
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ings of imagination which Wieland allowed 
himself, we fcannot avoid acknowledging in 
him a large portion of true sensibility: he 
has often had a good or 'bad intention of 
jesting on the subject of love ; but his dis- 
position, naturally serious, prevents him 
from giving himself boldly up to it. He re- 
sembles that prophet who found himself 
obliged to bless where he wished to curse ; 
and he ends in tenderness what was begun 
in irony. 

In our intercourse with Wieland we are 
charmed, precisely because his natural qua- 
lities are in opposition to his philosophy. 
This disagreement might be prejudicial to 
him as a writer, but it renders him more 
attractive in society; he is animated, en- 
thusiastic, and, like all men of genius, still 
young even in h\& old age; yet he wishes 
to be sceptical, and is angry with those 
who would employ his fine imagination in 
the establishment of his faith. 

Naturally benevolent^ he is nevertheless 
susceptible of ill-humour; sometimes, be- 
cause be is not pleased with himself, and 
sometimes, because he is not pleased with 
others: he is not pleased with himself, be- 
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cause lie would willingly arrive at a degree 
of perfection in the manner of expressing 
his thoughts, of which neither words nor 
things are susceptible. He does not choose to 
satisfy himself with those indefinite Jerms, 
which perhaps agree better with the art of 
conversation than perfection itself; lie is 
sometimes displeased with others^ because 
his doctrine, which is a little relaxed, and 
his sentiments, which are highly exalted, are 
not always easily reconciled. He contains 
withiii himself a French poet and a Ger- ^ 
man philosopher, who are alternately angry 
with each other ; but this anger is still 
very easy to bear ; and his discourse, filled 
with ideas and knowledge, might supply 
many men of talent with a foundation for 
conversation of various sorts. 

The new writers, who. have excluded all 
foreign influence from German literature, 
have been often unjust to Wieland : it is he 
whose works, even in a translation, have ex- 
cited the interest of all Europe : it is he 
who has rendered the science of antiquity ^ 
subservient tp the charms of literature; it 
is he also who, in verse, has given a musical 
and graceful flexibility to his fertile but 
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rough language ; it is, nevertlieiess, true, tlmt 
his country- would not be benefited by pos- 
sessing many imitators 6f his writings : na* 
tional originality is a much bfett^r thing; 
and we ought to wish, even wheji we ac- 
knowledge Wieland to be a great master, 
that he may have no disciples. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Klopstoch 



In Germany, there have been many mott: 
remarkable me.n 6f the English, than of 
the French school. Amongst the Writers 
formed by English literature we must first 
reckon the admirable Haller, whose poetid 
genius served him so effectually, as a learned 
man, in inspiring him with the greatest en- 
thusiasm for the beauties of nature, and th6 
most extensive views of its various phenoi- 
mena; Gessner, whose works are even more 
valued in France than in Germany; Gleim^ 
Ramler, &c., and above them all Klopstock. 

His genius was inflamed by reading MiU 
ton and Young; but it was with him that 
the true German school first began. He ex-f 

Vot. L it . 
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presses in a very happy manner in one of 
his odes the emulation of the two Muses. 

*' I have seen— Oh! tell me, was it the 
*' present, or did I contemplate the future ? — 
" I have seen the Muse of Germany enter 
*^ the lists with the English Muse, and full ^of 
" ardour press forward to victory. 

*^ Two goals, erected at the extremity of 
** the course, were scarcely distinguishable : 
*^ one was shaded by an oak, the other was 
" surrounded v^ith palm-trees.* 

*' Accustomed to such combats, the Muse 
*^ of Albion proudly descended on the are- 
'* na,; she recollected the ground which she 
" had. alrejEidy traversed in her sublime con- 
" test with the son of Meonides, with the 
'' lyrist of the CapitoL She saw her rival 
** young and, trembling, but her enu>tion 
** was ^orious ; the ardour of victory flushed 
^' her CQunteiiaiTice, and her golden hair 
*^ flowed on her shoulders, 

^^ Scarcely retaining her r-espir^tiqn witbii^ 
*' her agitated bosonn,, already she thought 
** she heard the trumpet; she devoured th^ 

* The oak is the emblqm of patriotic poetry, and the 
palm-tree that of the religious poetry, whFch comes from 
theeaftt. 
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*^ stttjtiai i^^ith ai'dent eye^ i she bent herself 



** towards the ^1. 



a 



"Proud of such a rivAi/ still more ptotid 

of hetself, the noble English Musemea- 
'* sured the daughter of TuiSCo withaglari^el^ 
** Yes/ 1 remember, sftid stie, in the forests 
** of oak^ near the aticieHt bards, together 
** v^e sprung into birth. 

^^ But I was told that thou yreit no more : 
" pardon, O Mtise, if thou revivest to im- 
^^ mortal life, pardbn nae that I knew it 
" riot till now, Nevei»thelesS I shall know 
*^ it better when we! arrive sLt the goal. 

^'^t is there— dost thou see it in the 
^^ distance? beyond that oak, seest thou 
^ thdste palms, cansH thou discern the 
^Vcrown? thou art silent— Oh! that "proud 
" sitentefei that con^ritin^ ciounteinancey that 
" look of fire fixed on the earth — I know it. 

" NefverthelesiJ-^think again before the 
*' dartgerbus'sigftal, think — is it not I who 
^' ittainfeiinfed the contest With thfc Muse of 
*' Thermophyte; with her also of the seven 
•^ hiPte^ 

'*i%e saitf: the decisive moment is ar- 
'^rivfedi, the hferaW a|)jiroaches : O daughter 
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1 of AlbiQti, cried the Muse of Germany^ 1 
^Move thee; in admiring, I love thee— but 
*' the palm of immortality is dearer to me 
*' even than thou art. Seize the crown if 
" thy genius demands it, but let me be ai- 
^* lowed to partake it with thee. 

'' How my heart beats — immortal gods — 
** eveni if I were to arrive the first at the 
*' sublime object of our course — Oh ! then 
"thou wouldst follow close upon me — thy 
** breath would agitate my flowing hair. 

" All at once the trumpet resounded ; 
" they fly with the rapidity of an eagle ; a 
'' cloud of dust extends itself over the wide 
'' career: I saw them near the oak, but the 
^^ cloud thickened, and they were soon lost 
*' to my sight.*' 

It is thus that the ode finishes, and there 
is a grace in not pointing out the victor. 

I refer the examination of Klopstock's 
works in a literary point of view to the 
chapter on German poetry, and I now con- 
fine myself to the pointing them out as the 
actions of his life. The aim of all hia 
Worksf, is either to awaken patriotism in 
l}is country, or to celebrate religion: if 
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poetry had its saints, Klopstock would 
certainly be reckoned one of the first of 
theni. 

The greater part of his odes may be con- 
sidered as Christian psalms ; Klopstock is 
the David of the New Testament : but 
that which honours his character above all, 
without speaking of his genius, is a reli- 
gions hymn under the form of an epic 
poem called the Messiah, to which he de- 
voted twenty years. The Christian world 
already possessed two poems, the Inferno 
of Dante, and Milton's Paradise Lost 1 one 
was full of images and phantoms, like the 
external religion of the Italians. Milton 
who had lived in the midst of civil wars, 
above all excelled in the painting of his 
characters ; and his Satan is a gigantic rebel 
armed against the monarchy of heaven. 
Klopstock has conceived tliie Christian sen- 
timent in all its purity ; he consecrated his 
soul to the divine Saviour of men. The' 
iathers of the church inspired Dante ; the 
Bible inspired Milton: the greatest beau- 
ties of Klopstock's poem are derived from 
the New Testament ; from the divine sim- 
plicity of- the gospel be knew bow to draw 
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a^ charming strain of poetry, !«rhich 4oe^ 
not lessen its purity. In beginning this 
poem, it seems as if we were entering » 
great church, in the midst of which ^q or- 
gan is heard, and that tender emotjiqn, 
that devout meditation which inspires us in 
our Christian temples, also pervstde^ the 
soul as we read tlie Messiah, Klopstoclc^ 
^ in his youth, proposed to himself this poeni 
as the object and end of his existence. It 
appears to me that men would acquit t^M^fO? 
i selves worthily with respect to this life, if 
[ a noble object, a grand idea of jmy gprt, 
distinguished their passage through th« 
world; aiui it is already an hpnp^rabjt^ 
proo/ of character to be able to direct 
towards ^ one enterprise all th? $patter^(| 
rays of our faculties, the resujt? of ottp 
labour. In whatever manuer we juc^^ of 
the beauties and defects of the Me*siaJti, ve 
ought frequently to read over sona^ of ita 
verses : the reading of the whole vork may 
be wearisome, but every time that we r^. 
turn to it, we breathe a sort of perfunie of 
the soul, which makes us feel an attraction 
to all things holy and celestial 
After long labours, affeer ft great nwnber 
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»f years, Klopstock at Ifength concluded 
iiis poem. Horace, Ovid, &c. have ex- 
pressed in various manners the noblt pride 
which seemed to ensure to them the ini- 
mortal duration of their works: 

** Exegi monumenlum «re perennius :"* 

and, , 

*^ Nomenque erit indelibile nostf um.**t 

A sentiment of a very different nature pene- 
trated the soul of Klopstock when his Mes- 
siah was finished. He expresses it thus in 
his Ode to the Redeemer, which is at the 
end of his poem. 

^' I have hoped in thee, O heavenly Medi- 
** a tor ! I have sung the canticle of the 
*• new covenant : the formidable race is run, 
** and thou hast pardoned my tottering 
^' footsteps. 

" Gratitude ! eternal, ardent, exalted sen- 
" timent ! O cause the harmony of my 
" harp to resound. O, haste! my heart is 
" overwhelmed with joy, and I shed tears 
*^ of rapture. 
V* I ask no recompense ; have I not al- 

* '^ I have erected a monument mor^ durable than brass.'' ' 
t " The memory of my name shall be indelible." 
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M ready tasted the pleasure of angqls 3inp* 
-' I have sung the glo^ ies of piy jGod ? The 
5' emc^iou it occasioned penetrated to the 
*5 inmost recesses of niy sonl, and it vibratr 
•' ed all that is most intimately connected. 
^^ with tpy being. 

" Heaven arid earth disappeared from v[\y 
'f sight ; . but soon the storm subsided ; the 
" breath of my life resembled th^ pure 
f * s^nd sj^rene air of a vernal djay. 

V ^h ! ani I not: recompensed ? have I not 
f * seen the tears of Christians flow ? and in 
y another, world, perhaps, they will again 
*' wplpoipe me with those holy tears ! I have 
*Valso felt terrestrial joy; my heart (in 
*^ vain would l conceal it from thee), jny 
*^ heart was animated by amlDition for glory : 
*^ in my youth it palpitated with this sen- 
'^ timent; it still palpitates^ but with a 
*' more chastened ardour, 

^' Hats not thy appstle said to the faith- 
f ful, * |f there be any virtue, if there be 
** any praise, think on those things!*— It 
*^ is this celest jal flame which I have chosen 
^' for my guide; it appears before my steps, 
*^ aiid displays a holier path ^P piy ambi-> 
" tious sight. 



^f Led by thi^ HgH the delusion of ter.- 
^'j-estrial pleasures has not deceived me. 
'^ When I was in danger of wandering, the 
*^ recollection, of the holy hours in which 
*' my soul was ihitiatexl, the harmoniou? 
f* voices of angels, their harps, their con- 
(^ certs recalled me to myself, 

•' I am at the goal, yes, I have reached 
^^ it, and I tremble with happiness ; thus 
f' (to speak in a human manner of celestial 
^^ things), thus we shall be affected, when 
^' at a future day we shall find ourselves in 
** the presence of Him who died and rose 
^' again for uss. 

^' It is my Lord and my God, whose 
?* powerful hand has led me to this goal 
^* through the graves which surrounded me : 
■ ^ he armed me with strength and couriage 
^'against approaching death; and dangers^ 
*' unknown, but terrific, were warded from 
-'the poet who was thus protected by a 
J* celestial shield. 

•'I have finished the song of the new 
f* covenant. I have traversed the formida^ 
f' ble course. O heavenly Mediator, in thee 
M have I put my tru3t." 

This mixtiire of poetic enthusiasm and 



religious confideHde inspires both admira* 
tion and tenderness. Men of talents for« 
merly addressed themselves to; fabulous 
deities. Klopstock has consecrated his 
talents to God himself, and by the hap^yf 
union of the Christian religion with poetry, 
he shews the Germans how posi^ible it is to 
attain a property in the fine arts Which 
may belong peculiarly to themseltes, with- 
out being derived, as servile imitations^ 
jrom the ancients. 

Those who have known Klopstock, re- 
3pect as much as they admire him. Re- 
ligion, liberty, love, occupied all his 
thoughts. His religious profession was 
found in the performance of all his duties : 
he eren gave up the cause of liberty when 
innocent Uood would have defiled it; and 
£delity consecrated all the attachments of 
his heart. Never had he recourse to his 
knagination to justify an eiTor ; it exalted 
his soul without leading it astray. It is 
said, that his conyei^sation was full of wit 
and taste; that he loved the society of 
women, parti<iularly of French women, and 
that he was a good judg^ of that sort of 
charm and grace which pedantry reproves* 



J readily believe it; for there is always 
something of universality in genius, and 
perhaps it is connected by secret ties to 
grace, at least to that grac6 which is 
bestowed by nature. 

How for distant is such a man from 
envy, selfishness, excess of vanity, - which 
many writers have excused in themselves 
in the name of the talents they possessed!- 
If they had possessed more, none of tliese 
defects would have a^tated them* We 
are proud, irritable, astonished at our own 
perfections, when a little dexterity is mixed 
with the mediocrity of our character ; but 
tru^ geniiis inspires gratitude and modesty ; 
for we feel from whom we received it, 
and we are also sensible of the limit, 
which he who bestowed has likewise as* 
signed to it. 

We find in the second part of the Mes- 
siah a very fine passage on the death of 
Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
whp is pointed out to us in the Gospel as 
the image of contgnplativevirtue, Lazarus, 
who has received life a second time from 
Jesus Christ, bids his sister £i.rewell with a 
aiixtare of grief and of confidence which is 
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deeply affecting. From the last moments of 
Mary, Klopstock has drawn a picture of 
the death-bed of the just. Wheq in his 
turn he was also on his death bed, he re- 
peated his versus on Mary with an expiring 
voice ; he recollected them through the 
shades of the sepulchre, and in feeble ac- 
cents he pronounced them as exhorting 
himself to die well : thus, the senti- 
ments expressed in youth were sufficiently 
pure to form the consolation of hjis closiDg 
life. 

Ah ! how noble a gift is genius, when it 
Jias never been profaned, when it has been 
employed only in revealing to mankind 
under the attractive form of the fine arts, 
the generous sentiments and religious hopes 
which have before lain dormant i» the 
human heart 

This same passage of the death of Mary 
was read with the buria,! service at Klop- 
stock's fMneral. Tlie poet was old when 
he ceased to live^ but the virtuous man 
wits already in possession of the immortal 
palms which renew existence and flourish 
beyond the grave. All the inhabitants of 
pamburgh rendered to the patriarch of 
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literature the honours^ which elsewhere are 
scarcely ever accorded except to rank and 
power, and the manes of Klopstock re- 
ceived the rewar<^ which the excellence of 
his life had merited* 
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CMAFIER VI. 

Lessing and Winchelmann. 



PERHAPS tbe literature of Germany alone 
derived its source from criticism: in every 
other place criticism has followed the great 
productions of art; but in Germany it pro- 
duced them. The epoch at which litera- 
ture appears in its greatest splendour is 
the cause of this difference. Various na- 
tions had for many ages become illustrious 
in the art of writing : the Germans acquir- 
ed it at a much later period^ and thought 
they could do no better than follow the 
path already marked out; it was necessary 
then that criticism should expel imitation^ 
in order to make room for originality. 
Lessing wrote in prose with unexampled 

I 
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clearness and precisian : deptli o£ thought 
iirequently embarrasses the style of the 
writers of the new school ; Lessing, not lesa 
profQun4 had soiAetbitig severe in his cha?* 
racter which made him discover the most 
conds^ and poignant modes of expression. 
Lessing was always animated in his writing 
by an emotion hostile to the opinions he 
attacked, and a sarcastic humour gives 
strength to his ideas. 

He occupied himself by turns with the 
theatre, with philosophy, antiquities, and 
theology, pursuing truth through all of 
them, like a huntsman, who feels more: 
pleasure ' in the cluase, than in the ^t^^inment. 
of his object* His style has, in some re- 
spects, the lively and brilliant conciseness of 
the French ; and it conduced to render the 
Gernoan langi^e, cl^cal. The writeiffSf of 
the new school embrace a greater number- 
of thoughts at the same time, but Lessing. 
dosqrves to be naore generally admijred ; he 
possesses a. new and bold genius, Avihich 
m^ets nevertheless the CQmm«)n coropire- 
heDsipns of ]a^^kind• Hi» mpdes of peroepr- 
tioft are Gprro^n, hw manner of expriessiou 
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JUiropean. Although a dialectician, at ot\ce 
lively and close in his arguments, enthusiasnj 
for the beautiful filled his whole soul; he 
possessed ardour without glare,, and a phi- 
losophical vehemence Mliichwas always 
active, and which by repeated strokes pro- 
duced effects the most durable. Lessing 
analyzed the French theatre, which was then 
fashionable in his country, and asserted that 
the English drama was more intimateiy 
connected with the genius of his countrymen. 
In the judgment he passes on M6rope, 
Zaire, Semiraipis, and Rodogune, he notices 
no particular improbability ; he attacks the 
sincerity of the sentiments and characters, 
and finds fault with the personages of those 
fictions, as if they were real beings : his 
criticism is a treatise on the human heart, 
as much as on poetical Hterature. To ap- 
preciate with justice the observations made 
by Lessing on the dramatic system in gene- 
ral, we must examine, as I mean to do ia 
the following chapters, the principal dif- 
fei?ences of French and German opinion on 
that subject. But in the history of litera- 
ture, it is remarkable that a German should 
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have bad the courage to criticise a great 
French writer, and je$t with wit on the 
very pririce 6f jesters, Voltaire himself* 

It was much for a nation lying under .tlje 
weight of an anathema which reftjsed *it 
both taste and grace, to become sensible 
that in every country there existis a national 
taste, a natural grace ; and that Kterary 
fame may be acquired in various ways. 
The writings of Lessing gave a new im- 
pulse to his countrymen : tKey read Shakes* 
pear ; they dared in Germany to call them- 
selves German; and the rights of originality 
were established instead of the yoke of cor^ 
rection. 

Lessing has composed theatrical pieces 
and philosophical works which deserve to 
be examined separately ; we should always 
consider German authors under various 
points of view. As they are still more dis^ 
tin^ished by the fbcuky of ttiought than 
by genius, they do not devote themselves 
exclusively to any particular species of com- 
position; reflection attracts them succes-^ 
sivdy to diflferent modes of literature. 

Amongst the writings of Lessing, erne/ of 
the most remarkable is the Laocoon; it- 

VOL. !• s 
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characterises ihe subjects which are suitable 
both t(x poetry and painting, with as much 
philosophy in the principles as, sagacity in 
the, examples: nevertheless Winckelmann 
.was the man who in Germany brought about 
an entire revolution in tlie manner of consi- 
dering the arts, and literature also as con- 
nected with the arts. I shall speak of him 
elsewhere under the relation of his influence 
oji the arb; but his style certainly places 
him in the first* rank of German writers. 

This man, who at first knew antiquity 
only by books, was desirous of contemplat- 
ing its noble remains; he felt himself at- 
tracted with ardour towards the south : we 
still frequently find in German ' imagination 
some traces of that love of the sun, that 
weariness of the north, which formei'ly drew 
§o many northcri;i nations into the countries 
Qf the south. A fine sky awakens senti- 
ments similar to the love we bear to our 
country. When Winckelmann, after a long 
aj3ode in Italy, returned to Germany, the 
sight of snow, of the pointed roofs which 
it covers, and of smoky houses, filled him 
with, melancholy. He felt as if he could no 
kiiger enjoy the arts> wlien he no longer 
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breathed the air which gave them birth. 
What contemplative eloquence do we not 
discover in what he has written on the Apollo' 
Belvedere and the Laocoon! His style is 
calm ^nd majestic as the object of his con- 
sideration. He gives to the art of writing 
the imposing dignity of ancient monuments, 
and his description produces the same sen- 
sation as the statue itself- No one before 
him had united sucTi exact and profound 
obsepvatioh with admiration so animated; 
it is thus, only, that we can comprehend 
the fine arts.- The attention they excite 
must be awakened by love; and w'e must 
discover in the chef-iT'Oeuvres of genius, as 
we do in the features of a beloved object, a 
thousand charms, which are revealed to us 
by the seiitiments they inspire. 

Some poets, before , Winckelmartn, had 
studied Greek tragedies, with the purpose of 
adapting them to our theatres. Learned 
men were known, whose authority was equal 
to that of books ; but no one had hithejto 
(to use the expression) rendered himself a 
pagan in order to penetrate antiquity. 
Winckelmann possesses the defects and id- 
vBntages of a Grecian amateur; and we 

s2 
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fee} ill l\\^ writings thp adoration of 1;>efuit}r, 
$uch ^^ it existed in a natipi^ w)iei^ it 
^ oft^n obtained the honoiirs of : ^ppr 
tbeosis. 

Iqiagination and learning equaljy ]pu\ thp\t 
different Mght? to Winckelinann : before blur 
it was thought that they n;m^i|allj e3fcli|de4 
each otbiCn He has sliewn us th^t tp u^d^- 
st^nd the ancients, one wasf as n^ces39ry 
as the other- We can give Hfe to objecte 
qf art only by an intimate acqus^intanf^e yfit^h 
the CQwptry ^ud with thp epoch in w^fcb 
they existed. We gtre not interested by 
features which are indi^t^nct. To ^^im^(^p 
r^it;als 9;nd fictions^ vfher^ past ages ar^ 
the Ui^tre, learning must even ^s^ist the 
imagination, and rehdejf it, if possj(^piJp, a 
spectator of what it is to paint, ajic) ^ 
cotempprary of what it relfttes. 

Zadi]^ guessed by some qonfused trs^ces^ 
some words half torn, J^t circumstances 
which be deduced from the slightest indin 
cations. It is thus, that througl^ j^ntiquity 
we must tsd^e learning for ouy guide : ttf^ 
v.estiges M^hich we perceive are interrupted,^ 
eflfeced, difficult to lay hold pf ; l^ut by 
making use ^t once of ims^in^tip^ »^ 
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Study^ ^e' bririg back • tiriie, and rene^ 
eiistence. 

When we Sppffeal to tribuAah tb decide 
oh the troth of a fact, it is sometimes k 
slight CifcunMtance which makes it cledr; 
Iffia^ftatiOn is iii this respect like J^ 
jftldge; A siiigle Word^ a custofe, dn ?illu- 
sion found in the works of the ancients,* 
serves it as a tight, by wtiich it arrives alf 
the knowledge of perfect truth. 

WJnEckelrtiann knew ho^ tb &pp\y to hiii 
his|)ection of the monuments of the irU 
that spiHt of jtdgmeiit whi<ih lead^ us to 
the knowledge of ffleft; he ^tfdied th€ 
physiognomy of the fjtattfe dS he wotold 
havd done that of a litnfian being. Efe 
seized with great justfi^S^ the sli^test 6b^ 
seri^tioniSy from which Ibe knew' hol^ tb 
dra\<r the m!ost striking conclusion^. A 
certain physiognomy, an embtemalicil afc^ 
tribute, a mode 6f drapery, may at ohde 
cast an unexpected H^ht oh the longest 
researches. The locks of Ceres ai*e thrown 
back with a. disorder that yould be unsirit^^ 
ble to the character of Minerva; the losS 
of Proserpine has for ever troubled the 
mind of her mother. Miiiosy the *ita and 
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disciple of Jupiter, has in Qur riiedals the 
same features as his father ; nevertheless, 
the calm majesty of the one, - and the 
severe expression of the other, distinguish 
tl?e ,sovereign of the Gods from the judge 
of men. The Torso is a fragment of the 
statue of Hercules deified ; of him, who 
received from Hebe the cup of immorta- 
lity ; while the Hercules Farnese yet pos- 
sesses only the attributes of a mortal; 
each contour of the Torso, as energetic as 
this but more rounded, still characterizes 
the strength of the hero; but of the hero 
who, placed in heaven, is thenceforth freed 
from the rude labours of the earth. All 
is symbolical in the arts, and nature shows 
herself under a thousand different appear- 
ances in those pictures, in that poetry, 
where immobility must indicate motion, 
where the inmost soul must be externally 
displayed, and where the existence of a 
jnometit must last to eternity. 

Winckelmann has banished from the fine 
arts in Europe the mixture of ancient and 
modern taste. In Germany, his influence 
has been still more displayed in literature 
tb^n ia the arts. We shall, in what fol- 
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laws, be led to examine, whether the scru- 
pulous iniitation of the ancients is compa- 
tible with natural originality; or rather, 
whether we ought to sacrifice that origina- ^ 
lity in order to confine ourselves to the 
choice of subjects, in which poetry, like • 
•painting, having no model in existence, 
' can represent only statues. But this discus- 
sion is foreign to the merit of Winckel- 
' inann : in the fine arts, he has shown us 
what constituted taste among the ancients ; 
it was for the moderns, in this resjpect, to 
feel what it suited them to adopt or to 
reject When a man of genius succeeds in 
displaying secrets of an antique or foreign 
nature, he renders service by the impulse 
which he traces: the emotion thus received 
becomes part of ourselves ; and the greater 
the truth that accompanies it, the less 
servile is the imitation it inspires. 

Winckelmann has developed the true 
principles, now admitted into the arts, of 
the nature of the ideal; of that perfect 
nature, of which the type is in our imagi- 
nation, and does not exist elsewhere. The 
application df these principles to literature 
is singularly productive. 



The poetic of all the arts i^ united under 
the same point of view in the writings of 
Winklemann, J^nd all have gained by it. 
Poetry has been better comprehended by 
the aid of sculpture^^. and sculpture by that 
of poetry ; and we have been led by the 
arts of Greece to her philosophy. Those 
metaphysics which haye ideas for their ob^ 
ject originate with the Qerinaps^ as they 
did formerly with the Greeks, in the adora^ 
tion of supreme beauty^ which our aoufe 
alone can conceive and acknowledge. This 
«uprem^ ideal beauty is a repiiniseeqce t£ 
beaven, pur original country ; the iculptuFes 
of Phidias, the tragedies of Sophodee^ aiwl 
the doctrines of Plato^^ all, agree to give 
us the same notion qf it under diier0iii( 
forms. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Goethe, 



That which was watntidg to Kbp^tcwfe Wis 
% crefttive imagination : he g»v'e utteraticfe 
%o great thoughts and noble sentiments itt 
beautiful vem ; but be was ir^ what diigHt 
be called an artist. His iinrentiOAs> are 
weak; and the colours in which he invests 
tbem have scarcely even that plenitude of 
strength . that we delight to fneet with ib 
poetry, and in sill other arts which are ex»- 
pected to give to fiction the energy and 
originality of nature. Klopstopk loses him- 
self in the ideal: Goethe never gives up 
the earth ; even in attjuning the most sub- 
lime conceptions, his mind possesses vigour 
not weakened by senobilky. Goethe might 
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be mentioned, as the representative of all 
German literature; not that thereare no 
writers superior to himr in diflferejit kinds of 
/ composition, but that he unites in himself 
I alone all that distinguishes Grerman genius ; 
'and no one besides is so remarkable for a 
peculislr species of imagination which nei- 
ther Italians, English, or French have ever 
attained. 

Goethe having displayed his talents in 
composition of various kinds, the exami-» 
nation of his works will fill the greatest part 
of the following chapters ; but a personal 
kiK>wledge of the man who possesses such 
an influence over the literature of his coun- 
try will, it appears to me, assist us the bet- 
ter to understand that literature. 

Goethe possesses superior talents for con- 
versation; and whatever we may say, su- 
perior talents ought to enable a man to 
talk,, , VYe may however, produce spme ex- 
amples of silent. men of genius: timidity, 
misfortune, disdain, or eniiui, are often the 
cau$e of it ; but, in general, extent of ideas 
and warmth of soul naturally inspire the 
necessity of communicating our feelings to 
others ; and those men who will not be 
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judged by^vvhat they say, may, not deserve 
that we should interest ourselves iu what 
they think. When Goethe is induced to 
talk, he is admirable ; his eloquence is ei>- 
riched with thought ; his pleasantry is, at 
the same time, full of grace and of'philo-^ 
sophy ; his imagination is impressed by ex- 
ternal objects, as was that of the ancient 
artists ; nevertheless his reason possesses 
but too much the maturity of, our own. 
times. Nothing disturbs the strength of 
his mind, and even the defects of his cha-» 
racter, ill^umouiTenibarrassilient, constraint, 
pass like clouds round the foot of that 

, mountain on the summit of which his ge- 
nius is placed. 

What is related of the conversation of 
Diderot may give some, idea of that of 
Goethe; but, if we may judge by the writ- 
ings of Diderot, the distance between these 
two men, must be infinite. Diderot is the 
slave of his genius ; Goethe ever holds the 
powers of his mind in subjection : Diderot 
is affected, from the constant endeavour to 
produce effect; but in Goethe we perceive 
disdain of success, and that to a degree 
that is singularly pleasing, even when we- 
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have most reason to find iault with his neg- 
ligence. Diderot finds it necessary to sup- 
ply by philanthropy his Tt^int of religious 
sentiments: Goethe is inclined to be raorei 
bitter than sweet ; but, above all, he is nar- 
Itaral; and in fact, without this quality, 
what is there in one man that should have 
power to interest another ? 

Goethe possesses no longer that resistless 
aurdour which irispired hini in the conJposi- 
tion of Werter'> bot the warnith of his 
imagination is s^ilt sufficient to animate 
every thing. It might be said, that he is 
hin^self unconnected with life, and that he 
describes il merely as a painter. He at- 
taches more value, at present^ ta the pic-^ 
tures he presents to us, than to tlie emo- 
tions he experiences; time hasr rendered 
him a spectator. While he stilt bbre a part 
in the active scenes of the pasisi6fis, white 
he suffered, in his own person, from th6 
perturbations of the heart, his writings pro-* 
duced a more lively impression. 

As we do not always best appreciate 

our own talents, Goethe maintains at 

. present, that all author shonld be calm 

even when he is writing a passionate work J 

3 



apd that a^ artist should equally "h^ cool, 
ip or.4er thf) mor^ pqwei-ftilly to act Qn the; 
ilip^iiifttipn of hifii ie9,(fer8. Perhaps, , i» eftrly 
life, he wqmH not h»ve entertained this 
Qpi^iipn ; p?rhs£||^ He was then enslayed by 
his giemu^ ralher than its master; per- 
l^ps hp. tl^en felt, that the suliUnje ^nd 
^^vmh s^Ptwepi; Wng of transient dMm- 
tion in the hear}; qi m9Xin the poet is infe^ 
riqr to th^ iiwpirsiiw which animates him, 
an4 fia^nwt entw into, judgment oo il, 
without Ip^ng it at once. 

At fir^ Wfi sure astonished to find cold* 
nes^t mA Gvm «Qroething like stiffiiess, in 
the authosf of Werter; bufe when we cai* 
prevs^il QQ him to be perfectly at his ease,. 
th§ liv<etiiwss of his imagination makes the 
rc^jjt^int which we fir/»t felt entirely disap- 
pi9ar< He is a. ma;i of universfil mind, and 
impartial because universal; for there is no 
iodi@erenoe in hii impairtiality : hia is a dou^ 
ble e^isteace, a double degree of strength, 
a double light, which, on all subjects, en- 
lightens at once both sides of the questios. 
When.it is necestory. to thinks nothii^ ar- 
rests his course ; neither the age in which he 
Uve^, wv the habits he has formed^ nor hi» 
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relations with social life: his eagle glance* 
falls decidedly on the object he observes. If 
hU soul had developed itself by actions, his • 
character would have been more strongly 
marked, more firm, more patriotic ; but his 
mind would not have taken so wide a range 
over every different mode of perception; 
passions or interests would then have traced 
out to him a positive path* 

Goethe takes pleasure in his writings, as 
well as in his conversation, to break the 
thread which he himself has spun, to de- 
stroy the emotions he excites, to throw 
down the image he has forced us to admire. 
When, in his fictions, he inspires us with 
interest for any particular character, he 
soon shows the inconsistencies which are 
calculated to detach us from it. He dis- 
poses of the poetic world, like a coniqueror • 
of the real earth ; and thinks himself strorig 
enough to introduce, as nature sometimes 
does, the genius of destruction into his own 
works. If he were not an estimable cha- • 
jracter, we should be afraid of tliat species 
of superiority which elevates itself abov^ 
all things; which degrades, and then again* 
raises up;, which affects us, and then laughs > 
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at our emotion; which affirms and doubts by 
turns, and always with the same success. 

I have said, that Goethe possessed in 
himself alone, all the principal features 
of German genius ; they are all indeed 
found iii him to an eminent degree : a 
great depth of ideas, that grace which 
springs from imagination, a grace far more 
original than that which is formed by the 
spirit of society; in short, a sensibility 
sometimes bordering on the fantastic, but 
for that very reason the more calculated to 
interest readers, who seek in books some- 
thing that may give variety to their mono- 
tonous existence, and in poetry, impres- 
sions which may supply the .want of real 
events. If Goethe were a Frenchman, he 
would be made to talk from morning till 
night : all the authors, who were contem- 
porary with Diderot, went to derive ideas 
from his conversation, and afforded him 
at the same time an habitual, enjoyment, 
from the admiration he inspired. The Ger- 
mans know not how to make use of their 
talents in conversation, and so few people, 
even among the most distinguished, have 
the habit of interrogating and answering, 

4, 
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that society it saarcdy at all esteemed 
among tbem; bat the influence acquired 
by Goethe is not the less extraordinaiy. 
There are a great many people in Germany 
who would think genius discoverable even 
in the direction of a letter, if. it were writ^ 
ten by hin^. The admirers of Goethe form 
a scMtt of fraternity, in which the rallying 
words serve to discover the adepts to each 
other. When foreigners ateo profess to ad- 
mire him, they a^e rejected with disdah)^ if 
certain restrictions leave room to suppose 
that they have allowed themselves to exa» 
mine works, whiph nevertheless gain much 
by examination. No man can kindle such 
£uiaticism without pos^ei^sing greaA faculties, 
whether good or bad ; for there is nothing 
iMit power, of whatever kind it may be, 
which men sufficiently dread to be excited 
tgr it to a degreei of love so enthusiastic* 
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CHAPTER VIU- 

Schiller. 



Schiller was a man of tmcommon genius] 
and of perfect sincerity ; these tvm quali- ' 
lies ought to be inseparable at least in a 
literary character. Thought can never be 
compared vrith action but when it awaken* ^ 
in Tis the image of truth. Falsehood is 
still more disgusting in writing than in 
conduct^ Actions even of the most deceit- 
ful kind still remain actions, and we kiiow 
what we have to depend on, eitlier in 
judging or hatmg them; but writings are 
only a vain nfass of idle woi*ds, when they 
do not proceed from sincere conviction. 

There is not a noblet coin^e than * thaft 
of literature, when it is purii»ed as Schil* 

Vol. I. T 
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ler pursued it. It is true, that in Ger- 
many there is so much seriousness and 
probity, that it is there alone we can be 
completely acquainted with the character 
tanid the duties of every vocation. Never- 
theless Schiller was admirable- among them 
all, both with respect to his virtues and hi^ 
talents. His Muse was Conscience: she needs 
no invocation, for we hear her voice at all 
times, when we have once listened to it. 
He loved poetry, the dramatic art, history, 
and literature in general, for its own sake. 
If he had determined never to publish his 
works, he would nevertheless have taken th^ 
same pains in writing them ; and no <:onsi-r 
deration, drawn either from success, from the 
prevailing fashion, from prejudice, or from any 
thing, in short, that proceeds from others, 
could ^ver have prevailed on him to alter 
his writings : for his writings were himself; 
i they expressed his soul; and he did not 
[ conceive the possibility of altering a single • 
expression, if the internal sentiment whjch 
inspired it had undergone n6 change. ScBil* 
ler, doubtless, was not exempt from self- 
love ; for if it be necessary in order to ani- 
mate us to glory, it is likewise 50 to ren* 
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der us capable of any active exertion what- 
ever; but nothing differs so much from 
^mother in its consequences as vanity and 
the love of fame: the one seeks success by 
fraud^ the other endeavours to command it 
openly ; this feels itiward uneasiness, and 
lies cunningly in wait for public opinion; 
that trusts its own powers, and depends on 
natural causes alone Tor strength tosubdu^ 
a^ opposition. Ih short, there is a senti- 
ment even more piire than the love of glory/ 
which is, the love of truth : it is this love 
that renders literary men like the warlike 
preachers of a noble cause; and to them 
should henceforth be assigned the charge of 
keeping the sacred fire : for feeble women 
are no longer, as formerly, sufficient for its 
defence. 

Innocence in geriius; and candour in 
power, are both noble qualities. Our ,idea 
of goodness is sometimes debased by asso- 
ciating it with that of weakness ; but when 
it is united to the highest degree of know- 
ledge and of energy, we comprehend in what 
sense the Bible has told us, that *' God 
" made man after his own image.*' Schil- 
ler did himself an injury, when he first ei> 

t2 . . 
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tered into the worlds by the wandei'ings df 
his imagination; b\it with the maturity of 
iige, he recovered that sablime J)urity Which 
gives birth to noble thought ; with idc^rad** 
ing seirtimehts he held no int^roonise. Hd 
lived, he spoke, he acted^ ad if the wicked 
did not exist; and whien he described theitt 
in his worki95 it was with more fexaggerd* 
tion and less depth of observation than if 
he had really known thfem- The wickj^ 
presented themselves t^ his imagination at 
an obstacle in nature^ as a physittil scourgls { 
arid perhaps m nmny respfetts they haV« 
no intellefetual being; Ihe habit ^ vice 
hds chahgcd their souk ikito u jptervterted 
instinct. 

Schiller was the best df fiiends* the best 
of fathers, the best of husbands; no qWl»- 
lity wafe wanting to complete that gentle 
and peaceful charax^ter whidi was animated 
by the iiiie of genius alone : the tove of li* 
berty, respect for tlie ferii&.le sex^ ^©rfthtt^ 
siastic 4)dmiration of the iiAe arts, inspn^aol 
his mind ; Ahd in the analysis of his wok^kfe 
it would b6 easy to point oiit to what par- 
ticular value we X)we the various produc- 
tions of his Easterly pen. It h^ beeh 



}*, wber<e ltfl»wje<}gfp ^ sj^iil pj^ide; but 

fjRtjire, ftr fette*9» it in ito pngf aj«eh»ble 
^p|b8> tb^ ^1^91^ emtn oi imsi^mtim fail ; 
in? m«st pp^es^ a s^^} tb^t hm Mi pt» 
j^^tim) jof the temp(^» but intp wbicb 
Jbe Pivipe Spirit }^ <fea|c^cd ^ r/e»tor« 
Ite s^woity.. 

^ I WW ;$«biHer> fer tbe fost tiiisue, in the 
|$2qo9 oi ih§ I>iiiijk^ aod Dncb(«s9 «f Wei- 
mar, in. the presence of a sociisly ^ fior 
li^^n^ as ^ w»^ bopo4tfabi)e. U^ r^ad 
Eroncfe very wpll, b»t be hjwi np?^ «pofeen 
it. . I mawtaiAed yith ^loe yArmib #bd 
^^pmority of jQur draxnfttic system o^^er 
tk»^ 9f flJl .t^here ; be did not r^ijm -to 
lefftiter tfee M»t« wiith me, and Filfiout ^- 
figg fmy uoeasine3$ Uom the difftcu^y mA 
^lojvriiess with wbich be /eypfe^sed hgUn»^ 
^ Yrmtk, iv^ittbout drieading ihs opinio^ of 
)m lawiiefivce \^bi£^ w^s aU againe^ him, bis 
(cpnyjction of ^ipg jri^ impeded him , to 
^^ak. Jn .order to i^efute Um, I at fnas^ 
fnade use of Fcrei^ch ai-s^, viyiicity s^d 
yiea^fsan try; but in what ^cbiiikr a^dj I 
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soon discovered so many ideas through the 
impediment of his words; I was sa struck 
with that simplicity of character which led 
a man of genius ^ to engage himself thus 
in a contest where speech was wanting to 
express his thoughts ; I found him so mo- 
dest and so indiflferent as to what con- 
cerned his own success, s6 proud and so 
animated in the defence of what appeared 
to him to be truth, that I vowed to him 
from that moment a friendship replete wit'h 
admiration. 

Attacked, while yet young, by a hope-, 
less disease, the sufferings of his last mo- 
ments were softened by the attention of 
his children and of a wife who deserved 
his affection by a thousand endearing qua- 
lities. Madame de Wollzogen, a friend 
worthy of comprehending his ^ nieaning, 
asked him, a few hours before his death, 
how he felt, himself? f'' Still more and 
^* more easy," was his reply; and, indeed, 
had he not reason to place his trust in 
that God whose dominion on earth he 
had endeavoured to promote? Was he 
not approaching to the abode of the just? 
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Is he not' at this moment in the society 
of those who resemble him ? and has he 
not already rejoined the friends, who are 
also expecting our arrival in the seats of 
blessedness ? 



* 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Of Style, and of Versification in the German 
Language. 



Ik learning the prosody of a language we 
enter more intimately into the spirit of the 
nation by which it is spoken, than by any 
other possible manner of study* Thence it 
follows that it is amusing to pronounce 
foreign words : we listen to ourselves as if 
another were speaking; but nothing is so 
delicate, nothing so difficult, to seize, as 
accent, We lean;i the niost compHcated 
airs of music a thousand times more rea- 
dily than the pronunciation of a single 
syllable, A long succession of years, or 
the first impressions of childhood, can alone 
render us capable. of imitating this pronun- 
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dation^ which comprehends whatever is most, 
subtle and ^ undefioable in the iniagipation, 
and in national character. The Germanic 
dialects have for their original a mother: 
tongue of which they all partake. This 
common source renews and multiplies ex- 
pressions in a mode always conformable to 
the genius of the people. Tl)e nations of 
Latin origin enrich themselves, as we may 
say, only externally ; they must have re- 
course to dead languages, to unproductive 
miQes/ for the extension of their empire. 
It is therefore natural, that innovations iq 
words dwuld be less pleasing to them, than 
to those nations which emit shoots from sm 
ever-living stock. But the French writers 
nequire an animation and colouring of their 
style, by the boldest measmes that a natu- 
ral sentiment can suggest, while the Ger-« 
mans, on the contrary, gain by restricting 
themseives. Among them, reserve cannot 
destroy originality; they run ik> risjk qif 
losing it, but by the very excess of abundance* 
The air we breathe has much influence on 
the sounds we articulaite: the diversity, of 
soil and climate prodtices very differeni^ 
modes oi ppououHcing th^ ;$ame language. 
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/As we approximate to the sea coast, we 
find tlie words becorpe softer; the climate 
ibei^ is more temperate; perhaps also the 
habitual sight of this image of infinity in- 
clines to thoughtfulness, and gives to pro- 
nunciation more of effeminacy and indo- 
lenqe: but when we ascend towards the 
mountains, the accent becomes stronger, 
and we might say that the inhalMtants of 
these elevated regions wish to' make them- 
sdves lieard by the rest of the world, from 
the height of their natural rostra. -' We 

. fiind in the Germanic dialects the traces of 
tlie difKtrent influences I have now had 
occasion to point out. 

/ Tlie German is in itself a language equally 
primitive, and of a construction almost 
equally skilful, with the Greek. Those who 

^ have made researches into the great families 
of nations have tliought they discovered 
the historical reasons for this resemblance. 

)-It is certainly true, thai we remark in the' 

' German li grammatical aflSnity with tlie 
Greek ; it ha^ all its diflRculty, without its 

\ eharm : for the multitude pf consonants of 
which the words are composed render them 
rather noisy than sonorous. It might be 
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^id, thaJt the words themselves were more 
forcible^ than the thingsi represenlted l^ 
them, and this frequently gives a sort of 
^monotonous energy to the style. We 
should be careful, nevertheless, not to at- 
tempt softening the pronunciation of the 
Oerman language, too much : there always 
results from it a certain affected graceful-, 
n^as, which is , altogether disagreeable: it 
presents, to our ears sounds essentially rude, 
in spite of the gentility with which we sedc 
to invest them; and this sort of affectation 
is singularly displeasing. 

J. J. Rpu^seau^has said, that 7^ smithr 
em languages were ike daughters t^pleamMf 
the northern, of necessity. The Italiap and 
Spanish are modulated like an harn^onious 
soog; the French is epiinently suited to 
conversation^: their parliamentary debates^ 
and the energy natural to the people, hiave 
given to the English som^ething of exgces- 
tgoji, that supplies the want of prosody. 
The German is more philosophical by fetr 
than the Italian ; more poetical, by reason 
of its boldness, than the French; jijore fa* 
vourable to the. rhythm of verses tq^n the 
English ; but it still retains a certain stiffr 



nefls that proceeds, p(>6sibiy, from itsbeiag 
6o sparingly mad^ use of, either in social 
iatef course or jio the public service/ , 

Grammatical simplicity is one of the 
^at advantages of m^^erj] koguagss. This 
sttnplieity, founded on logical principles 
common to all nadons, re»de)is them easy 
to be understood : to learn the Italian anti 
Slnglish, a slight degree of study is sfif* 
^eient ; but the German is quite a sekncf . 
The period, in the German language, eiv- 
'Compasses the thought, and, like tiie talons 
of a bird, to grasp it, ^ens and closes 
-on a ^gain. A eonstruction of plhrases^ 
aieaiiy fii^ilar tp that wfakh ex^teji anwng 
the ancients, has keen intiYS^diiood into k 
vith greater £giciiity than into ^ny otl^er 
Europemi dialect ; but inver^ons an 
ara«eiy suijtat^le to mofdem languages. The 
striking termifiations . of ti»e Greek aiid 
iMm clearly poi^ated <m^ the words wbic^ 
<m^ to he Joined together even when 
tfeey were separated ; the signs of the German 
^ecfensions akj «o indistinct, that we i»ve 
a good deal oi difficulty to discoYer, tinder 
eolours so unifoi^, tftie wor4s which depend 
on^eaeh^then 
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Whea foreigners €om(>lain 6f the labour 
which is required to study the Germta 
language, they are told, that it is very 
^sy to wHte in that language with the 
simplicity of French grammar, while it is 
itnposBible in French to Adopt the Ge€» 
man period^ and that therefore this should 
be considered as affording additional tneam 
ofJacility; but these means miskiEHi tnktiy 
wHters^ Who are. induced to make .too ite*^ 
queiit use of them^ The German, is per-i 
haps the only language^ in which verse is 
more easy to be understood than prose ; 
%^ poetic phrase, being necessarily ifiter-* 
tupted eve» by tlie measure of the vers^p 
fcanhot bd lengthened beyond it» 

Without doubt, there are more shades, 
xBore connecting ties, between the thoughts 
ih those periods which in themselves &rm 
a wliole, and assemble in the same pouit ot 
view all the various relations belcnigiug to 
the same subject; but if we comsidered 
wAy the Mttural concatenation of diflEerent 
ideas, we sliould end by wishing to com- 
prise them all in a single phrase. It. is 
fiecessary for the humaia mind to divide, 
in order to comprehend, and we run a 
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risk of mistaking gleams of light for truth, 
wh^'n even tlie forms of a language ai*e 
obscure. 

The art of translation is carried farther in 
/the German language than in any other Euro- 
jpean dialect. Voss has translated the Greek 
and latin Authors with wonderful exactness ; 
and W. Schlegel those of England, Italy, 
and Spain, with a truth of colouring which 
before him was unexampled. When the 
German is employed in a translation from 
I the English, it loses nothing of its natural 
Icharacter, because both those languages are 
'of Germanic origin; but whatever merit 
may be found in Voss*s translation of Homer, 
it certainly makes, both of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, poems, the style of which is Greek, 
though the words are German. Our know- 
ledge of antiquity gains by it ; but the ori- 
ginality, peculiar to the idiom of every 
nation, is necessarily lost in proportion. It 
seems like a contradiction to accuse the 
German language of having at once too 
much flexibility and too much roughness: 
but what is reconcilable in character may 
also be reconcilable in languages; and we 
often find that the quality of roughness 

1 
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4oes not exclude that of flexibility in the 
same person^ 

These defects are less frequently dis- 
covered in verse than in prose, and in ori-^ 
ginaJ* cori^positions than in tmnslations« I 
think then we may ^yith trutli affirm^ 
that there is at present no poetry more 
striking and more varied than that of th^ 
Germans. 

: Versification is a peculiar art, the inves- 
tigation of which is inexhaustible : those 
.words, which in the common relations of 
lifq serve only as signs of thought, reach 
our souls through the rhythm of harmoni*- 1 
ous sounds, and afford us a double enjoy-* ; 
ment, which arises from the union of serf*- ! 
sation and reflexion; but if all languages] 
are equally proper to express what wft) 
think, they are not all equally so to im-/ 
part what we feel ; and the effects of poetry 
depend still more on the melody of words^ 
than on the ideas which they serve to ex-* 
press. 

The German is the only modern language 
which has long and short syllables, like 
the Greek and Latin ; all the other Euro- 
pean dialects are either more or less ac- 
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cented ; but verse cannot be measurted, ill 
the manner of the ancients, according to 
the length of the syllables : accent gives 
unity to phrases, as well as to words. It 
is connected with the signification ofVhat 
is said ; we lay a stress on that which is to 
determine the sense; and pronunciation, in 
thus marking particular words, refers them 
all to the principal idea. It is not thus 
with the musical duration of sound in lan- 
guage ; this is much more favourable to 
poetry than accent, because it has no po- 
sitive object, and affords only a high but 
iwlefinite pleasure, like all other enjoy- 
inents that ten^i to no determinate purpose. 
Among the ancients, syllables were scanned 
according to the nature of the vowels, and 
the connection of their different sounds : 
harmony was the only criterion. In Ger-* 
many, all the accessory words are short* 
and it is grammatical dignity alone, that is 
to say, the importance of the radical syl- 
lable, that determines its quantity; there 
is less of charm in this species of prosody, 
than in that of the ancients, because it de- 
pends more on abstract combinations than 
on involuntary sensation ; it is nevertheless 
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a great advantage to any language, to have 
in its prosody that which may be substi- 
tuted to rhyme. • 

Rhyme is a modern discovery; it i»^ 
connected with all our fine arts, and we 
should deprive ourselves of great effects 
by renouncing the use of it. It is the 
image of hope and of memory. One sound 
makes us desire another corresponding to 
it ; and when the second is heard, it recals 
that which has just escaped us. This agree- 
able regularity must nevertheless be pre- 
judicial to nature in the dramatic art, m 
well as to boldness in the epic. We can 
scarcely do without rhyme in idioms 
where the prosody is but little marked ; and 
yet the restraints of construction may, in 
certain languages, be such, that a bold and 
contemplative poet may find it needful 
to make us sensible of the harmony of ver- 
sification without the subjection of rhyme. 
Klopstock has banished Alexandrines firom 
Oerman poetry ; he has substituted in their 
stead hexameters, and iambic verses with- 
out rhyme, according to the practice of the 
English, which give much greater liberty 
to the imagination. Alexandrine verses 
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suit but badly with German poetry; we 
may convince ourselves of this by the 
poems of the great Hallier himself, what- 
ever merit they may in other respects pos- 
sess : a language, the pronunciation of which 
is so sonorous, deafens us by the repetition 
and uniformity of the^ hemisticks. Besides, 
this kind of versification calls for sentences 
and antitheses ; and the German genius is 
too scrupulous and too sincere to adopt 
those antitheses, which never present ideas 
or images in their perfect truth, or in their 
most exact shades of distinction. The har- 
mony of hexameters, and above all of 
iambic verses, when without rhyme, is only 
.natura^ harmony, inspired by sentiment : it 
is a marked and distinct declamation; while 
the Alexandrine verse imposes a certain 
species and turn of expression, from which 
it is difficult to get free. The composition 
of this kind of verse is even entirely in- 
dependent of poetic genius ; we may pos- 
sess it, without having that genius ; and on 
the contrary, it . is possible to be a great 
|K>et, and yet feel incapable of conforming 
to the' restrictions which this kind of versa 
imposes. Our first lyrical poets in France 
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arcj perhaps, our finest prose-writers ; Bos- 
suet> Paiscal, Fenelon, BufFon, J. Jacques, &c» 
The despotism of Alexandrines often pre- 
vents us from putting into verse , that 
which, notwithstanding, would be true poetry; 
while in foreign nations, versification being 
* much more easy and natural, every poeti- 
cal thought inspires ver^e, and, in general, 
prose is left to reason and argument. We 
might defy Racine himself to translate into 
French ^ verse Pindar, Petrarch, or' Klop- 
stock, without giving a character unnatural 
to them. Those poets have a kind of 
boldness which is seldom to he found, ex-, 
cept in languages which are capable of unit- 
ing all the charms of versification with 
perfect originahty; and this, in the French, 
can only be done in prose. 

One of the greatest advantages of the . 
Germanic dialects in poetry is the, variety 
and beauty of ^ their epithets. The Ger- 
man, in this respect also, may be compared 
to the Greek; in a single, word, we per- 
ceive many images, as in tlie principal note 
of a concord, we have all the sounds of 
yrhich it is composied, or as certain colours, 
which revive in us tlie perception of those 
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with which they are immediately connectedw 
In French, we say only what we mean to 
say ; and we do not see, wandering romid 
our words,, those clouds of countless forms^ 
which surround the poetry of the northern 
languages, and awaken a crowd of recollec- 
tions.. To the liberty of forming one epithet 
out of two or three, is added that of animate 
ing the language by making nouns of verbs; 
the living, the willing, the feeling, are ^11 
expressions less abstract than life, will, and 
sentiment; and whatever changes thought 
into action gives more animation to the 
style. The fecility of reversing the con- 
structfon of a phrase, according to inclina^ 
tion, is also very favourable to poetry, and 
gives the power of exciting, by the varied 
means of versification, impressions analo-» 
gous to those of painting and music; In 
short, the general spirit of the Teutonic 
dialect is independence. The first object 
of their writers is, to transmit what they 
feel;, they would willingly say to poetry, 
what Eloisa said to her lover ; " If there 
** be a word more true, more tender, and 
'^ more strongly expressive of what I feel, 
*^ that word I would choose/' In France, 

4 
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the recollection of what is suitable and be- ] 
coming in society pursues genius even to 
its most secret emotions; and the dread of 
ridicule is like the sword df Damocles, 
which no banquet of the imagination can 
ever make us forget. 

In the arts, we often speak of the merit 
of conquering a difficulty ; it is^ said, never- 
theless, with reason, that *^ either the diffi- 
*^ culty is not felt, and then it is no dif- 
" ficulty, or it is felt, and is then not sur- 
** mounted .'^ The fetters imposed on the 
mind certainly give a spring to its powers 
of action; but there is often in true genius 
a sort of awkwardness, similar in some re- 
spects to the credulity of sincere and noble 
souls ; and we should do wrong, in endea- 
vouring to subject it to arbitrary restric- 
tions^, for it would free itself from them 
with much greater difficulty than talents of 
a second-rate order* 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of Poetry. 



TnAT.whicli is truly divine in the heart of 
man cannot be defined ; if there be words 
for some of its features, there are none to 
express the whole together, particularly thp 
mystery of true beauty in all its . varieties. 
It is easy to say what poeti'y is not ; but if 
we would comprehend what it is, we must 
call to our assistance the impressions ex- 
cited by a fine country, harmonious mustc^ 
the sight of a favoured objept, and, above 
all, a religious sentiment which makes us 
feel within ourselves the presence of the 
Deity, Poetry is the natural language of 
all worship. The Bible is full of poetry; 
Homer is full of religion ; not that there 
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are fictions in the Bible, or doctrines in 
Homer; but enthusiasm concentrates diffe- 
rent sentiments in the same focus; enthu- 
siasm is the incense offered by earth to 
heaven ; it unites the one to the other. 

The gift of revealing by .Speech the in- 
ternal feehngs of the heart is very rare; 
there is, however, a poetical spirit in all 
beings who are capable of strong and 
lively affections: expression is wanting to 
those who have not exerted themselves to 
find it. It may be said, that the poet only 
disengages the sentiment that was impri* 
soned in his soul. Poetic genius is an 
internal disposition, of the same nature 
with that which renders us capable of a. 
generous sacrifice. The composition of a 
fine ode is an heroic trance. If genius 
were not versatile, it would as often inspire 
fine actions as affecting expressions ; for 
they both equally spring from a conscious-^ 
ness of the beautiful which is felt within 
us. 

A man of' superior, talent said, that 
*? prose was factitioi^, and poetry natural ;'* 
and in fact, nations a little civilized begin 
always with poetry: and whenever a st^qng 
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paissi<5fi agitates the soul, the most dommon 
of men make me, unknown to themsiehres^ 
of images and metaphors ; they call exterior 
nature to their assistance, to express what is 
inexpressible within themselves. Common 
I people are much nearer being poets, than 
Wen accustomed to good society; the rules 
W politeness, and delicate raillery, are ftt 
o^ly t6 impose limits, they cannot imput 
iftspiration. In this world, there is an 
endless contest between poetry and prose ; 
but ple^.santry must always place itself on 
the side of prose ; for, to jest is to descend* 
The spirit of society is however very favour- 
able to that gay and graceful poetry of 
\thich Ariosto, La Fontaine, dnd Voltaire 
aj^e the nK)st brilliant models. Dramatic 
poetry is admirable in otir first writers ; 
descriptive, and, above all, didactic poetry 
have been carried by the French to a very 
high degree of perfection ; but it does not 
appear, that they have hitherto been called 
on tp distinguish themselves in lyric or 
epic poetry, such as it was formerly con^ 
ceived by the ancients, and at preset hy 
foreigners, 
Lyric poetry is expressed in the name of 
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the author himself; he no longer assumes 
a character, but experiences in his own 
person, the various emotions he describes. 
J. B. Rousseau^ in his devotional odes, and 
Racine, in his Athalic, have shown them- 
selves lyric poets. They were imbued with 
a love of psalmody, and penetrated with a 
lively £i.ith. Nevertheless^ the difficulties of 
the language and of French versification 
are frequently obstacles to this delirium of 
enthusiasm* We may quote admirable 
strophes in some of our odes, but have we 
any complete ode in which the Muse has 
not abandoned the poet? Fine verses are 
not always poetry; inspiration in the arts 
IS an inexhaustible source, which vivifies 
the whole, from the first word to the last. 
Love, country, fieiith, all are divinities in an 
ode. It is the apotheosis of sentiment. In 
order to conceive the true grandeur of ly iric 
poetry > we must wander in thought into 
the ethereal regions^ forget the tumult of 
tfarth in listening to celestial harmony, and 
consider the whole universe as a synabol of 
^M emotions of the soul. 

The enigma of human destiny is nothing 
to t^ generality of men ;^ the poet has it 
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always present to his imagination. The idea 
of death, which depresses vulgar minds, 
gives to genius additional boldness ; and the 
'mixture of the beauties of nature with. the 
terrors of dissolution excites an indescriba- 
ble delirium of happiness and terror, without 
which, we can neither comprehend nor des- 
cribe the spectacle of this world. Lyric poe-- ' 
try relates nothing, is not confined to tte 
succession of time, or the limits of space ; 
it spreads its wings over countries, and over 
ages; it gives duration to the sublime mo^ 
Hient, in which man rises superior to the 
pains and pleasures of life. Amidst the 
wonders of the world, he feels himself a 
being at once creator and created ; who 
must die, and yet cannot cease to be ; and 
whose heart, trembling, yet at the same 
time powerful, takes pride in itself, yet prosr 
trates itself before God, 

The GermanS) at once uniting the powers 
I of imagination and reflection (qualities 
I which very rarely meet) , are more capable of 
I lyric poetry than most other nations. The 
moderns cannot give up a certain profun-? 
dity of ideas, to which they have been ha- 
bituated by a religion conr'Metely spiritiuabt 
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and yet, nevertheless, if this, profundity 
were not invested with images, it would 
not be poetry: nature, then, must be ag- 
grandized in the eyes of men, before they 
can employ it as the emblenj of their \ 
thoughts. Groves, flowers, and rivers were ' 
sufficient for the poets of paganism ; but the 'I 
boiindless ocean, the starry firmament, can \ 
scarcely express thfe eternal and the infinite, 
which pervade and fill the soul of a Chris* 
tian. 

The Germans possess no epic poem, any 
more than ourselves : this admirable species 
of composition does not appear to l)e 
granted to the moderns, and perhaps the 
Iliad alone completely answers our ideas of 
it. To form, an epic poem, a particular 
combination of circumstances, such as oc- 
curred only among the Greeks, is requisite, 
together with the imagination displayed in 
heroic times, and the perfection of language 
peculiar to more civilized periods. In the 
middle ages, imagination was strong, but 
the language imperfect ; in our days, lan- 
guage is pure, but the imagination defect- 
ive. The Germans have much boldness in 
|.heir ideas and style, but little invention in 
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the plan of their subject : their essays in 
the epic almost always resemble the cha- 
racter of lyric poetry; those of the French 
bear a stronger aflfinity to the dramatic^ and 
we discover in them more of interest than 
of grandeur. When the object is to pkase 
on the stage, the art of circumscribing 
oneself within a given space, of guessing at 
the taste of the spectators, and bending to 
it -with address, forms a part of the success; 
but in the composition of an epic poem^ 
nothing mu£it depend on external and 
transient circumstances. It exacts absolute 
b^uties, beauties which may strike the so^ 
Ktary reader, even when his sentinients are 
most natural, and his imagination most 
emboldened. He who hazards too moch iti 
an epic poem, would possibly incur severe 
censure from the good taste of the French ; 
but he who hazards noihing would not be 
the less condemned. 

It must be acknowledged, that in improv- 
ing the taste and language of hits couAtry^ 
Boikau has given to French genius a dispo- 
sition very unfavourable to poetic composi- 
tion. He has spoken only of that whici) 
ought to be avoided^ he has dwett only 
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on precepts of reason and wisdom, which 
have introduced into literature a sort of 
pedantry very prejudicial to the Buhlime 
energy of the arts. In French, we hav6 
master-pieces of versification ; but how can 
we call mere versification poetry! T6 render j^ 
into vejse what should have remained in i 
prose, to express, in lines jof ten syllables, | 
like Pope, ^e minutest details of a game 
at cards ; or, as in some poems which have 
lately appeared among us, draughts, chess, 
and chemistry, is a trick of legerdemain in 
words: it is composing^ with words, what 
we call a poem, in the same manner as, 
with notes of music, we compose a sonata. 

A great knowledge of the poetic art is 
however necessary to enable an author, thus 
a^lmirably, to describe objects which yield 
so little scope to the imagination ; and we 
have reason to admire some detached pieces 
in those galleries of pictures : but the inter- 
Tals by which they are separated we ne- 
cessarily prosaic, like that which passes in 
the mind of the writer. He says to him- 
self, *M will make verses on this subject, 
** then on £hat, and afterwards on this also;'' 
and, without perceiving it, he entiusts us 
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with a knowledge of the manner in which 
he pursues his work. The true poet, it 
may be said, conceives his whole piDem at 
once in his soul, and, were it not for the 
difficulties of language, would pour forth 
his extemporaneous effusions, the sacred 
hymns of genius, as the sibyls and prophets 
did In ancient times. He is agitated by 
his conceptions as by a real event of his 
i life : a new world is opened to him ; the 
; sublime image of every various situation 
I and character, of every beauty in nature, 
], strikes his eye ; and his heart pants for that 
celestial happiness, the idea of which, like 
lightning, gives a momentary splendour to 
the obscurity of his fete. Poetry is a I 
momentary possession of all our soul de- ' 
sires ; genius makes the boundaries of ex- 
istence disappear, and transforms into bril- 
liant images the uncertain hope of mortals, 
J It would be easier to describe the symp- 
/toms of genius, than to give precepts for 
/ the attainment of it. Genius, like love, is 
/ felt by the strong emotions with which it 
/ penetrates him who is endowed with it; 
/ jt>ut if we dared to advise, where nature 
V shov»14 be the only guide, it is not merely 
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literary counsd that we should give. We 
should speak to poets, as to citizens and ^ ^^mtp 
heroes; we should say to them, Be virtu- 
ous, be faithful, be free; respect what is 
dear to you, seek immortality in love, and 
the Deity in nature ; in short, sanctify your 
soul as a temple, and the angel of noble 
thoughts will not disdain to appear in it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of Classic and Rommtic Poetry. 



The word romantic has been lately intro- 
duced in Giermany to designate that kind 
of poetry which is derived from the songs 
of the Troubadours; that which owes its 
birth to the union of chivalry and Christi- 
anity. If we do not admit that the empire 
of literature has been divided between pa- 
ganism and Christianity, the north and the ^ 
south, antiquity and the middle ages, chi- 
valry and the institutions of Greece and 
Rome, we shall never succeed in forming a 
philosophical judgment of ancient and of. 
modern taste. 

We sometimes consider the word classic 
as synonimous to perfection. I use it at 
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|>r^senl iti a different acceptation ; consi- 
dering classic poetry as that of the ancients, 
and romantic, or romdnesique poetry, its that 
which is generally c^onnected with the tra- 
ditions pf chivalry. This division is equally 
suitable to the two seras of the world : thalt 
which preceded, and that which followed 
the establishment of Christianity. 

In various German works, ancierit poetry 
has also been cbttipared to sculpture, and 
modern to painting ; in short, the progreiJs 
of the human mind has been characterized 
in every different manner, passing from rtia- 
terial religion to those ^hich Ate spiritual, 
from nature to the Deity. 

The French nation, certaihly the ttiost 
cultivated of all that are derived from Latin 
origin, inclines towards classic poetry imi- 
tated from the Greeks and Romans. Thfe 
^English, the most illustrious of the Germa- 
nic nations, is more attached to that which 
owes its birth^ to chivalry ahd rortiatice ; 
and it prides itself on the admirable com- 
positions of this sort which it possesses. I 
will not, in this place, examine which of 
these two kinds of poetry deserves the pre- 
ference ; it is sufficietit to show^ that the 
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diversities of ta^ste on this subject do not 
merely spring from accidental causes, but 
are derived also from the primitive sources 
of imagination and thought. 

Tliere is a kind of simplicity both in the" 
epic poems and tragedies of the ancients ; 
because at that time men were completely 
the chil(3ren of nature, and believed them- 
selves controlled by fate, as absolutely as 
nature herself is controlled by necessity. 
Man, reflecting but little, bore the impres- 
sions of his soul on his countenance ; eve» 
conscience, was represented by external ob^ 
jects, and the torch of the Furies shook the 
horrors of remorse over the head of the 
guijty. In ancient times men attended to 
events alone, but among the moderns cha^ 
racter is of greater importance; and thajt 
uneasy reflection, which, hke the vulture 
of Prometheus, often internally devours us, 
would have baen folly, amidst circumstances 
and * relations so clear and decided, as they 
existed in the civil and social state of the 
ancients* 

When the art of sculpture began in 
Greece, single statues alone were formed; 
groupes were composed at a later period. 
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It might be said with equal truth, that 
there were no groupes in any art; objects 
were represented in succession, as in bas- 
reliefs, without combination, without com- 
plication of any kind. Man personified na- 
ture ; nymphs inhabited the waters, hama- 
dryads the forests : but nature, in turn, pos- 
sessed herself of man ; and it might be said, 
he resembled the to*trent, the thunderbolt, 
the volcano, so wholly did he act from in- 
voluntary impulse, and so insufficient was 
reflection in any respect, to alter the mo- 
tives or the consequences of his actions. 
The ancients, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, possessed^a-jMrporeal jo^ and its 
emotions were all strong, decided, and con- 
sistent: it is hot the same with the human 
heart as it is developed by Chri&tianity ; 
from the repentance it so strongly enjoins, 
the moderns have derived a constant habit 
of self-reflgfitiou- 

But in order to manifest this kind of in- 
ternal existence, a great variety, of outward 
facts and circumstances must display, under 
every form, the innumerable shades and 
gradations of that which, is passing in the 
soul If in our days the fine arts were 
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confined, to the simplicity of the* ancients^ 
we should never attain that primitive 
strength which distinguishes them, and we 
should lose those intimate and n^ultiplied 
emotions of which our souls are susceptible,. 
Simplicity in the arts would, among the 
moderns, easily degenerate into coldness 
and abstraction, while that of the ancients 
was full of life and animation. Honour and 
love, valour and pity, were the sentiments 
which distinguished the Christianity of chi- 
valrous ages ; and those dispositions of the 
soul could only be displayed by dangers, 
exploits, love, misfortunes, that romantic 
interest, in short, by which pictures are in- 
cessantly varied. The sources frooj whicb 
art derives its cflfect are then very different 
m classic poetry and in that of romance ; ia 
one it is fate which reigns, in the other it 
is providence. Fate counts the sentiments 
of men as nothing; but Providence judges 
of actions according to those sentiments. 
Poetry must necessarily create a world of 
a very different nature, when its object is 
to paint the work of destiny, which is both 
blind and deaf, maintaining an endless con-- 
test with mankind; and when it attempts. 
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to describe that intelligent orcfer, over which 
the Supreme Being continually presides; 
that Being whom our hearts supplicate, and 
who mercifully answers their petitions ! 

The poetry of the pagan world was ne- 
cessarily as simple and well defined as the 
objects of nature ; whilie that of Christianity 
riequires the various colours of the rainbow 
to preserve it from being lo^ in the clouds. 
The^^^etry^ of jth^^ 

as^an art; that ol the^xooderns^ moFe^^eadtl)^ 
calls forth our tears- But our present ob- 
ject is not so much to decide between [ 
classic and romantic poetry properly so 
called, as between the imitation of the one 
arid the inspiration of the other. The li- 
terature of the ancients is, among^lhe mo^j 
derns, a transplanted literature^ that^ -efei^ I 
valry and romance is, indigjewim^.::^^^^ 
rishes under the influence of Qur^re^ \ 

and our institutions. Writei-s who are imi- i 
tators of the ancients have subjected them- 
selves to the rules of strict taste alone ; for, j 
not being able to consult either their own; 
nature ojr their own recollections, it is ne-j 
cessary for them to conform to those laws . 
by which the chefs-d*-oeuvre of the ancients 

1 
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may be adapted to our^ taste ; tliough tlie 
circumstances both political and religious, 
trhich gave birth to those chefs-d'HDeu¥re, 
are all entirely changed. But the poetry 
written in imitation of the; ancients, r how- 
ever perfect in its kind, is seldom popular, 
because, in our days, it has no connection 
w^hatever with our national feelings. 

The French, being the most classical of 
all modern poetry, is of all others least cal- 
culated to become familiar among the lower 
orders of the people. The stanzas of Tasso 
9.re sung by- the gondoliers of Venice : the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, of all ranks, 
know by beart the verses of Calderon and 
Camoens. Sh^kspear is as much admired 
by the populace in England as by those of 
a higher class. The poems of Goethe and 
Biirger are set to music, and repeated from 
the b^nks of the Rhine to the shores of 
the BaltiCr Our French poets are admired 
wherever there a,re cultivated minds, either 
in our own nation, or in the rest of Eu-r 
rope; but they are quite unknown to the 
pommon people, and even to theclaj>sof ci- 
tizens in our towns, because the arts, in 
france, are not, as elsewhere, natives of th^ 
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very courilry in which their beauties are 
displayed. 

Some French critics have asserted that 
German hterature is still in its infancy ; 
this opinion is entirely false : men who are 
best skilled in the knowledge of languages, 
and the works of the ancients, are certainly 
not ignorant of- the defects and advantages 
attached to the species of literature which 
they either adopt or reject; but theirclTa- 
racter, their habits, and their modes of rea,- 
sonlng, have led them to prefer that which 
is founded on the recollection of chivalry, 
on the wonders of the middle ages, to that 
which has for its basis the mythology of 
the Greeks. The literature of romance is 
alone capable of farther improvement, be- 
cause, being rooted in our own soil, that 
alone can continue to grow and acquire 
fresh life: it expresses our religion; it re- 
cals our history; its origin is ancient, ftl- 
though not of classical antiquity. Classic 
poetry, before it comes home to us, must 
pass through our recollections of paganism : 
that of the Germans is the Christian jera 
of the fine arts ; it employs our personal 
impression^ to excite strong and vivid emo^ 
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iions ; the genius by which it is inspired 
addresses itself immediately to our hearts, 
And se^ms to call forth the spirit of our own 
lives, of all phantoms at once the most pow- 
erful and the most terrible* 
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CHAPTER XII. 
€(f German Foemx 



From the vartoiw peflfections contained in 
the preceding chapter^ I think we must 
conclude th at there i» s carcely any classic 
poe try m Germa ivy, whether we consider ifc 
as imitated fpom the ancients, or whether by^ 
the woid classic we merely understand the 
highest degree of perfection. The fruitful! 
imagination of the Germans leads them to| 
produce^ rather than t o correct ; and there- 
fore it would be very difficuTt to quote in 
their literature any writings generally ac« 
knowledged as models. Their language is 
not fixed ; taste changes with every new 
production of men of genius ; all is progress* 
ive> all goes on> a^tidi the stationary point of 
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perfection is not yet attained; but is this 
an evil? In all those nations which have flat- 
tered themselves with havii:>g reached it, the 
symptoms of decay have been almost imme- 
diately perceived, and imitators have suc- 
ceeded classical writers, as if for the purpose 
of disgusting us with their writings. 

In Germany there are as many poets as in 
Italy; the multitude of attempts, of whatever 
kind they may be, indicates the natural dis- 
position of a nation. When a love of the 
arts is universal in it, the mind naturally 
takes a direction towards poetry, as elsewhere 
towards , politics, ^ or^ mercantile interests. 
Among the Greeks there was a crowd of 
poets; and nothing is more favourable to 
genius than the being surrounded with a great 
number of men who follow the same career. 
Artists are ipdulgent when judging of faults, 
because the difficulties of an art are known 
to them ; but they exact much before they 
bestow approbation ; great beauties and new 
beauties musl be produced, betbre any work 
of art can in their eyes equal the chefe-d-- 
ceuvre which continually occupy their thoughts. 
The Germans write extempore, if we may 
SQ express it, and this great facility ig the 
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true sign of genius for the fine arts ; for, 
like the flowers of the south, , they ought to 
bloom without culture : labour improves 
them ; but imagination is abqndant, when a 
liberal nature has imparted it to man. It is 
impossible to mention all the German poets 
who, would deserve a separate eulogy ; I will 
confine myself meyely to the consideration, 
?trid that in a general manner, of the three 
schools which I have already distinguished 
when I pointed out the historical progress of 
German literature* 

Wkla.nd in his tales has imitated ^V^aJtaire, 
and often Lucian also, who, in a philosophi- 
cal point of view, might be called the Vol- 
taire of antiquity ; sometimes too, he has 
imitated Ariosto, and unfortunately also Cr^-* 
billon. He has rendei'ed several tales of chi* 
yalry into verse; namely, Gandalin, Giron 
le Courtois, Oberon, &c. in which there is 
more sensibility than in Ariosto, but always 
less of grace and gaiety. The German does 
not glide over all subjects with the ease and 
lightness 6f the Italian ; and the pleasantries 
suitable to a language so overcharged with 
consonants, are those connected with the art 
of sjtrongly phq^r^cterizing a subject, rather 
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than of indicating it impcFfectly- Idris and 
the New Amadis are fair^ tales, in which at 
every page the virtue of women is the subject 
of those everlasting pleasantries which cease 
to be immoral, because they have become 
tiresome. Wieland's tales of chivalry appear 
to- me much superior to his poems imitated 
from the'€rreek, Musarion, Endymion, Ga- 
nymede, the Judgment of Paris, &c. Tales o f 
chivalry are national in Germany. Thena^ 
tuial genius^f the langujage, and of its poets, 
is well adapted to the art of painting the 
exploits ai^ the loves of those kniglits and 
heroines, whose sentiments^ were at the same 
time so strong and so simple, so benevolent 
and so^ determined ; but in attempting to 
tmite modern grace with Grecian subjects, 
Wieland has necessarily rendered them af- 
fected. Those who endeavour to modify 
ancient taste by that of the moderns, or mo- 
dem taste by that of the ancients, are almost 
always so. To be secure from this danger, 
we' must treat each of these subjects entirely 
according to its own nature. 
/ Oberon passes in Germany almost for an 
\epic poem. It is founded on a tale of French 
(chivalry, Huon de Bourdeaux, of which M* 
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de Tressan has given us- an abstract; &nd 
Oberon the Genius, with Titania the Fairy, 
just such as Sbakspear has described them 
in his play of tlie ""' Midsummer Nigh t'^ 
•^ Dream/' constitute the mythology of the 
poem. The subject is given by our old ro* 
inantic writers; but we cannot too; much 
admire the poetry with which Wieland has 
enriched it. Pleasantry drawn from the 
marvellous is tliere handled with much grace 
and originality. Huon is sent into Palestioe^ 
in consequence oi various adventures, to ask 
the daughter of the Sultan in marriage ; and 
when the gravest personages, who oppose that 
marriage, are all set dancing, at the sound of 
the singular horn which lie possesses, we are 
never tired by the skilful repetition of the 
comic effect it produces; and the better the 
poet has described the pedantic gravity of the^ 
imans and yisiers at the court of the Sultan,, 
the more his readers are amused by their 
involuntary dance. When Oberon carries the 
two lovers, through the air in a winged car,, 
the terror of that prodigy i3 dissipated by 
the security with which love inspires theoK 
" In vain," says the poet, *' earth disap^ 
^^ pears, to their sight ; in vain night cover* 
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*^ the atmosphere with her dark wings ; a 
*' heavenly light beams in their tender glances ; 
^^ their souls mutually reflect each other ; 
'^ night is no longer night ; elysium surrounds 
** them; the sun enlightens the recesses of 
^' their hearts, and love every moment shews 
*' them objects, always new and always de- 
*' lightfulr' Sensibility is not in'geperal much 
connected with the marvellous : there is 
something so serious in the affections of the 
soul, that we like not to see 4hem drawn 
forth with the sports of the imagination; 
but Wieland has the, art of uniting fantastic 
fictions with true Sientiments, in a manner 
peculiar to himself. 

The baptism of the Sultah's daughter, > 
who becomes a Christian in order to marry 
Huon, is also a most beautiful passage : to 
change one's religion for the sake of love is 
a little profane; but Christianity is so truly 
the religion of the heart, that to love with 
devotion and purity is already to be a 
convert. Oberon has made the young peo- 
ple promise not to give themselves up to 
each other, till their arrival in Rome : they 
are together in the same ship, and, separat- 
ed from the world, love induces them to 
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violate their vow. The tempest is then let 
loose, the winds blow, the billows roar, and 
the sails are torn; the masts are destroyed 
by the thunderbolt; the passengers bewail 
themselves, the sailors cry for help : at 
length the vessel splits, the waves threaten 
to swallow them up, and the presence of 
death can scarcely take from the young 
couple their sense of earthly happiness. 
They -are precipitated in the ocean: an in- 
visible power preserves and lands them on 
a desert island, where they find a hermit^ 
whom religion and misfortune? have led to 
that retreat. 

Amanda, espoused to Huon, after many 
difficulties, brings a son into the world ; and 
nothing can be more delightful than this 
picture of maternal tenderness in the desert: 
the new being who comes to animate their 
solitude, the uncertain look, the wandering 
glance of infancy, which the passionate ten- 
derness of the mother endeavours to fix on 
herself, all is full of sentiment and of truth. 
The trials to which the married pair axp 
subjected by Oberon and Titania are con- 
tinued; bqt in the conclusion their con- 
stancy is rewarded. Although this poem is 



tliiftise, it is impossible not to ^hsfdfelr it 
|^,as a charming work, and if it were well 

mslated into French verse, it would cer-* 
'lainly be thought so. 

There have been poets, both before and 
$ince Wieland, who have attempted to writfe 
in the French and Italian manner ; but what 
'Ihey hav« done srarcely desei^^es to be men*- 
Itioned: and if German literature had not 
assumed a peculiar character, it certainly 
would not form an epoch in the history of 
the fine arts. That of poetry must in Ger*^ 
many be fixed at the time when the Mes- 
siah of Klopstock made its appearance. 

The hero of that poem, according to our 
mortal language, inspires admiration and 
pity in the same degree, without either of 
these sentiments being weakened by the 
other. A generous poet^ said, in speakr 
ing of Louis XVI. 

** Jamais tant dc respect n'admit tant d% pitic.** 

This verse, so affecting and so delicate, 
might serve to express the tender emotiorts 
we experience in reading Klopstock's Mes* 

( *M*dcSabran. 
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nah. The subject of it is, without doubt, 
vastly superior to all the inventions of ge- 
nius; a great deal however is requisite to 
display with so much sensibility the human, 
in the divine, and with so much force the 
divine in the mortal, nature. Much talent 
isr also required to excite interest and anxiety 
in the recital of an event, previously deter* 
mined by an all-powerful Will. Klopstock 
has, #ith great art, at once united all that 
terror ami that hope which the fetality of 
the ancients and the providence of Ghris- 
tians can jointly inspire. 

I have already spoken of the character of 
Abbadona, the repentant demon who seeks 
to do good to man : a devouring remorse 
attaches itself to his immortal nature; his 
regret has heaven itself for its object, that 
heaven whicli te has known, those celestial 
spheres which were his habitation. What a 
situation is this return towards virtue, when 
the decree is irrevocable : to complete the 
torments of Hell, nothing is wanting, but to 
make it the abode of a soul again awakened 
to sensibility! Our religion is not farni^ 
liarized to us in poetry ; and ansong modern 
poets Klopstock lias known best Ik)w to 

VOL. I. T 
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/personify the spirituality of Christianity, bjr 
situations and pictures the most analogous 
I to its nature. 

\ There is but one episode which has love 
ibr its object in all the work ; and this love 
subsists between two persons who have been 
Raised from the dead, Cidli and Semidia : 
Jesus Christ has restored them both to life, 
and they love each other with an affection 
pure and celestial as their new existence ; 
they no longer consider themselves as sub- 
ject to death ; . they hope to pass together 
from earth to heaven, and that neither of 
them will experience the anguish of ap- 
proaching separation. What an affectii^ 
conception does such a love present to us 
in a religious poem! A love which could 
alone harmonize with the general tenour of 
the work. It must nevertheless be owned, 
that from a subject so continually and so 
highly exalted there results a little mono- 
tony; the soul is fsitigued by too much 
contemplation, and the Author seems some- 
times to require readers already risen from 
the grafve, like Cidli and Semida. 

This defect might, it seems to me, have 
been avoided, without introducing any thing 



I 
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profane in the Messiah : it would perhaps 
have been better, to have taken the whole 
life of Jesus Christ for the subject of the 
poem, than to begin at the moment when 
his enemies demand his death. The colours 
bf the east might with more art have been 
employed to paint Syria, and to character- 
ize in a strong manner the state of the hu- 
man race under the empire of Rome. There 
is too much discourse,, and too many long 
conversations in the Messiah ; eloquence 
itself is less striking to the imagination^ 
than a situation, a character, a picture 
which leaves us something to giiess at. The 
liOgos, or the Divine Word, existed before 
the creation of the world ; but with poets 
the creation ought to precede the Word. 

Klopstock has also been reproached with 
not having sufficiently varied the portraits 
of his angels. It is true, that in perfection 
it is difficult to point out variety, and that 
in general men are characterized by defects 
alone : some distinguishing traits, however, 
might have been given to this great pic- 
ture ; but above all, as it appeirs to me^ 
ten cantos should not have been added to 
tlmt which terminates the principal action, 

t2 
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which is the death of our Saviouf. Hie^ 
ten cantos undoubtedly contain much ly-i 
rical beauty; but when a work, of what-^ 
ever kind, excites dramatic interest, It ought 
to conclude whenever that interest ceases, 
ilefiections and sentiments, which we sbduld 
read elsewhere with the greatest pleasurej 
are most frequently tiresome when a more 
lively emotion has. preceded them. We con* 
$ider books, nearly as we should consider 
men : and we always exact from them 
what they have accustomed us to expect; 
Throughout all Klopstock's work we per^ 
ceive a mind highly elevated and sensitive ; 
nevertheless, the impressions which it ex- 
cites are too uniform, and funeral i(kasare 
too numerous. Life goes on^ only because 
we forget death; and it is for that reason, 
without doubt, that we shudder whenever 
the idea of death recurs to us. In the 
Messiah, as well as in Young's Night*^ 
thoughts we are too often brought back to 
the tomb : the arts would be entirely at an 
end, if we were always absorbed in that 
species of meditation; for we require a 
very energetic sentiment of exiiitence, to 
enable us to look on the world with tins 
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mmmation of poetry. The Pagans, in their 
poems, as well as on the bas-reliefs of their 
sepulchres, always represented varied pic- 
tures, and thus made even of death an 
action of life ; but the profound and uncer- 
tain thoughts* which accompany the Chris- 
tian in his last moments, are more con- 
nected with the emotions of the heart than 
with the Hvely colours of the imagination. 
. Klopstock has composed religious and 
patriotic odes, with many other elegant pro^ 
ductions tm various subjects. In his reli- 
gious odes, he knows how. to invest un- 
bounded ideas with visible imagery ; but 
sometimes, this sort of poetry is lost in the 
immeasural^ sp»ce which it attempts to 
embrace* 

It is dil&cult to quote any particular 
verses in his religious odes which may be 
repeated as detached sentences. The beauty ) 
of his poetry consists in the general im-j 
pf essioo which it produces. Should we ask | 
the man who contemplates tl>e sea, that 
immense body of waters, which is always 
in motion yet always inexhaustible; which 
Mems to give an idea of all periods of time 
at once, of all its successions become su 
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multaneotis; should we ask him, while wave 
follows wave, to count the pleasures he ex« 
periences while ruminating on ^ their pro- 
gress ? It is the same with religious medi- 
tations embellished by poetry ; they are 
worthy of admiration if they inspire netkr 
zeal to attain higher degrees of perfection, 
if we feel ourselves the better for having 
. indulged in them : and this is the criterion 
by which we should, form our judgment, of 
this species of composition. 

Amongst the odes of Klopstock, thosfe 
written on the French revolution scarcely 
deseive to be mentioned: the present mo- 
ment has no inspiration for the poet ; he 
must place himself at a distance from the 
age in which he lives, in order either to 
judge or to describe it well: but the efforts 
made by Klopstock to revive patriotism 
amongst the Germans are highly honourable 
to him. From the poetry composed with 
this laudable intention, I will endeavour to 
give his song of the Bards after the death 
of Hermann, called by the Romans Armi- 
nius: he was assassinated by the Princes of 
Germany, who were jealous of his success 
and of his power. 
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Hermmin^ sung hy the Bards, fFcrdomar, 
fCerdingt and Darmond. 

" W. On this rock covered with aged 
** moss, let us seat ourselves, O bards ! and 
** together sing the foneral hymn. Let none 
/* approach more near, let none behold be- 
** neath these branches the spot where lies 
" the noblest of our country's sons. 

" There he lies, extended Jn his blood; 
*^ he, the secret terror of the Romans, even 
** when with warlike dances, and son^s of 
''triumph, they led his Thusnelda captive! 
/' No, look not on him! who can behold 
'* him without tears? and from the lyre no 
" plaintive sound should flow ; it should 
*' burst forth in strains of praise to bis 
*' immortal spirit 

" K. My head still bears the golden locks 
^* of youth : this day beheld me first gird on 
** the sword, first saw these hands armed 
*^ with the lance and lyre. How then can I 
*' sing Hermann ? 

** Expect not too much from youth, O 
'^ fathers ! I will wipe with my golden locks 
^' the tears which bathe my cheeks, before 



*^ I attempt to sing the greatest of the sons 
" of Maua-* 

'' J). And I aJsoj I shed tears ; but they 
*' are tears of rage. No, I will not restrain 
•^ them : flow, burning tearsr tears of fury ! ye 
^^ are not siientt ye call down vengeaaioe on 
** perfidious warriors. O my friendsl bear 
*' my terrible malediction: may no traitor. to 
*^ bis country, may no assassin of the hero die 
'' in battle ! 

** W. Seest tliou the torrent that springs 
'' from the mpuntain and precipitates itself 
^* on these rocks ? In its impetuous course it 
*' rolls down the uprooted pine ; it comesj it 
^' comes to forna the funeral pile of H^rm»TiD. 
■' The hero will soon be dust; soon will be 
-^ repose in his tomb of clay ; but on that 
*- sacred dust may tlie sword be placed* on 
" which he vowed destruction to the cQn* 
^' queror. 

*^ Stay awlule, O spirit of tb? deitd ! be^re 
^* tliou rejoinest thy fcther Siegro*r. O stiay 
^' awhile^ and behold how full of tbj39 HiV the 
*^ hearts of thy people. 

K- Tell not, O tell not Thusnelda that 



€( 



♦ Mana, one of the tutelary heroc? of the Germanie 
Smpire* * 



«^ her Hermann is here, tliat he lies bleed- 
•' ing; say not to that nobl^ woman, to 
^' that despaing mother, that tlw father of 
*' her Thumeliko has ceased to live. 

** Whoever could speak it to her, who 
^* loaded with fetters has already walked 
*^ before the formidable car of the proud 
*^ conqueror ; whoever could speak it to that 
^' uohappy beings he must have, the heart of 
*' a Roman, 

D. Unlmppy daughter, to what father 
cwest thou thy being ? Segestes,* a traitor, 
who in obscurity sharpened the homicidal 
steeK Oh! cwrse him not. H6lat has 
already marked him with her seaK 

W. Let not the crime of Segestes sully 
^^ our songs; rather may eternal oblivion 
*^ extend its heavy wings oyer his ashes : the 
'^chords of the lyre, which resound at the 
*' name of Hermann, would be profaned, if 
" their vibrations accused the criminal. Her- 
^^ matin ! Hermami ! thou, tlie fevourite of 
^* noble hearts, the bravest of the brave, tlie 
•' saviour of thy country, in chorus our 



* Author of the conspiracy in wUd) Hcrmtiin p«rtfhed» 
t Hela, the goddess of bell, . 
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** bards repeat thy praises, to the gloomy 
*' echoes of our mysterious forests. 

'' Oh! battle of Winfeld !♦ bloody sister 
" to the victory of Cannse ! I have * beheld 
*' thee with scattered locks: an eye of fire 
'* and ensanguined hands appear amidst the 
*' harps of Walhalla ; in vain the son of 
" Drusus, to efface all traces of thy steps, 
*^ would hide the whitened bones of the con- 
*^ quered in the valley of death. We have 
*' not suflfered it ; we have destroyed their 
'^' tombs, that their scattered remains may 
/* serve as a testimony to that great day : at 
" the vernal feast, from age to age, they 
*^ shall hear the joyful cries of the.conque- 
*^ rors. 

" More companions in death would our 
" Hero have given to Varus ; already, but 
*' for the jealous delay of the princes, bad 
*' Cacina rejoined his chief; 

^** A thought, more noble yet filled Her- 
*^ mann's ardent soul : at midnight, near the 
*' altar of Thor,t in the midst of the sacri- 



* The name given by the Germans to the battle which 
tbey gained a^inst Varus. 
. t The god of war. 
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*^ fices, in secret, to himself he said, I 
** will do it. 

■ ^' This great design followed him. even to 
** your games, when the warlike youth form 
*^ the dance, leap over the naked sword, and 
*^ animate their pleasures with danger. 

•* The pilot, conqueror of the storm, re- 
*' lates, that in a distant isle * the burning 
^* mountain, long before it bursts, announces 
*^ by black clouds of smoke the flame and 
•* terrible rocks that are about to issue from 
^' its bosom : thus the early battles of Her- 
•* mann presaged to us, that he would one 
^* day traverse the Alps and descend into the 
*• plain of Rome. 

" Tliere the hero would have perished, or 
"^ ascended to the Capitol, and near the throne 
*^ of Jupiter, who in his hand holds the 
** balance of the Fates, have interrogated 
" Tiberius and the shades of his ancestors on 
" the justice of their wars. 

*' But to accomplish his bold design, it 
*' behoved him to bear among all the princes 
^^ the sword of the chief of battles ; then did 
** his rivals conspire his death, and now he 

* Iceland, 
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Uv^ no longer, he, whose heart concdred 

the grand and patriotic thought. 
^ ** D. Ho ! H61a, goddess of vengeance ! 
^' hast thou gathered my falling tears ? bask 
•^ thou heard my furious accents ? 

'' K- Behold, in Walhalla, under the 
" sacred shades, in the midst of heroes, the 
^^ palm of victory in his hand, Siegmar ad^ 
•^ vances to receive his Hermann : the old 
*' man, restored to youth, salutes the young 
" hero ; but a cloud of melancholy obscures 
*' his reception ; for now Hermann will nok 
^* go— he cannot go — to the Capitol to inter-* 
'^^ rogate Tiberius before the tribunal of the 
'' Gods." 

Tbere are several other poems of Klop* 
stock in which, as well as in this, be recalk 
to the Germans the noble deeds of their anr» 
eeiitors; but those recollections have scarcely 
^x^y connection with the present state of their 
nation. We perceive in these poems, a vague 
sort of enthusiasm, ^ desire which cannot 
obtain its^>bject; and the slightest national 
9ong of a free people causes a truer emotioD. 
Scarcely any traces of the ancient history (rf 
the Germans are now remaining, and that of 
modern times is tooinucb divided, and toa 
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confused, to be capable of producing popular 
.sentiments ; ^t is in their hearts alone that 
the Germans must discover the source of 
tiruly patriotic poetryy* 

Klopstock frequently treats subjects of a 
less serious nature in a very graceful manner i 
and this grace is derived from imagination 
and sensibility; fi>r in his poetry there is 
not much of what we call wit, which indeed 
'would not suit the lyric eharacter. In his 
Ode to the Nightingale he has given novelty 
to a worn-out subject, by imparting to the 
bird sentiments feo tender yet so animated, 
both on nature and on man, that it seems 
like a winged mediator carrying from one to 
tte other the tribute of its love and praise* 
An Ode on Rhenish Wine is very original : the 
banks of the Rhine form a truly national 
knage for the Germans ; they have nothing 
in all their country superior to it. Vines grow 
in the same places that have given birth to so 
many warlike actions ; and wine a hundred 
years old, the contemporary of more glorious 
days, seems still to retain the geneious warmth 
of former times^ 

Klopstbek lias not only drawn from Chris- 
tianity the greatest beauties of his religiotii 
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t«rorlks> but as it wEs his wish that the litefa-- 
ture of his country should be entirely iiide- 
pendent of that of the ancients, he'has endea- 
voured to give to German poetry a perfectly 
new mythology borrowed from the Scandina- 
vians.' Sometimes he uses it in rather too' 
learned a manner, but at others he applied 
it very happily ; and his imagination seems to 
feel the relations which subsist between the 
gods of the north, and the aspect- of the 
country over which they presided. 

There is a very charmingodeof hisentitled,^ 
The Art of Tialf, in otlier words. The Art of 
Skaiting, invented it is said by the Giant 
Tialf. He describes a young and beautiful 
female clothed in furs, and placed on a sledge 
formed like a car; the yomig people who sur- 
round it, by a slight push, drive it forwards 
with the rapidity of lightning, ^ They choose 
for its path, the frozen torrent, which during 
the winter offers the safest road. The locks 
of the young men are strewed over with 
shining particles of frost ; the girls who follow 
the sledge fasten to their feet little wingsof 
steel, which in a moment carry them to a con- 
siderable distanqe ; the song of the bards ac- 
copipantes this northern dance : the gay prD-* 
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cession passes under elms covered with flowers 
of snow i the ice cracks under their feet, a 
momentary terror disturbs their enjoyment ; 
but soon shouts of joy, and the violence of 
the exercise preserving that heat in the blood 
of which the cold air would otherwise deprive 
it, in short, the contest with the climate re- 
vives their spirits; and at the end of their 
course they reach a large illuminated hail, 
where a good fire, with a feast and ball, oflfer 
to their acceptance easy pleasures, instead of 
those which they had gained from their strug- 
gle with the rigours of nature. 

The Ode on Departed Friends, addressed to 
Ebert, also deserves to be mentioned. Klop- 
stock is less happy when he writes on the 
subject of love; like Dorat he addressed 
verses to " his future mistress," and his Muse 
was not inspired by so far fetched a subject ; to 
sport with sentiment we should not have suf- 
fered from it, and when the attempt is made 
by a serious person, a secret constraint always 
prevents him from appearing natural. We 
must reckon as belonging to the school of 
Klopstock, not as his disciples but as meaibers 
of his poetical fraternity, the great Haller, 
who cannot be mentioned without respect. 
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Gesstter, and several othens who apjirdacbed 
the English charactcF with respect to truth of 
sentiment, and yet did not bear the truly 
characteristic stamp of German literature. 

Klopstock himself did not entirely succeed 
(in presenting to Germany an epic poem at 
once sublime and popular^ as a work of that 
sort ought to be. Voss'si translation of the 
Iliad and Gdyssey made Homer as much 
known as a sketched copy can render a finished 
original ; every epithet is preserved^ every 
word is in its proper place, and the impress 
sion made by the whole is forcible, although 
we do not fiiKl in the German all the charms 
of the Greek, which was the finest language 
of the south. The men of literature in Ger- 
many, who seize with avidity every new kind 
of writing, endeavoured to compose poems 
after the manner of Homer ; and the Odyssey, 
containing in itself many details of private 
life appeared more easy to imitate than the 
Iliad. 

The first essay of this kind was an Idyll hi 
three cantos by Voss himself, intitled Louisa : 
it is written in hexameters, which are genc-^ 
rally acknowledged to be admirable ; but the 
poinp of hexameters seems seldom suitable ta 

4 
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the extreme naivet6 of the subject Were it 
not for the pure and religious emotions which 
animate the poem^ we should interest our^ 
selves but little in the very quiet marriage of 
the venerable pastor of Griinaus daughter, 
Homeo always just in the application of his epi- 
thets^ constantly says, in speaking of Minerva, 
" the blue-eyed daughter of Jupiter ;** in the 
same manner Voss incessantly repeats, *' the 
*^ venerable pastor of Griinau," (^der ehrwur-- 
4ige Pfarrer von GriinauJ But the simpli- 
city of Homer produces so great an effect, 
merely because it forms a noble contrast with 
the dignified grandeur of his hero and of the 
fiate which pursues him ; but when the sutgect 
treated of is merely a country pastor and z 
notable woman, his wife, who marry theic 
daughter to the man she loves, its simplicity 
has less merit. In Germany descriptions are 
greatly admired like those in Yoss's Louisa 
on the manner of making coffee, of lighting a 
pipe, &c. ; and those details are given with 
much skill and exactness ; it is a well painted 
Flemish picture : but it appears to me that 
the common customs of life cannot well be 
introduced into our poems, as they were, in 
those of the ancients ; , for those custojns 
VOL. r. z 
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among us are not poetical, and our civilia^r^ 
tion has something citizen4ike Mn it The 
ancients lived almost always in the open. air> 
preserving their relations with nature ; aod 
their manner of existence was ruraj, but jjev^sr 
vulgar. 

The Germans consider the subject of 9 
piDem as of little consequence, and believe 
that every thing consists in the manner qi 
treating it. Now this manner can scarcely 
ever be transfused into a foreign Jangua^, 9sjd 
yet the g^ral reputation o£ Europe is i>Qt 
to be despised ; besides, the remembrance of 
the most interesting details is soon eiiaced, 
when it is not connected with some fiction 
which the inxagiimtion can lay hold of. That 
affecting purity which constitutes the princi- 
pal charm of Voss's poem is most coospi^ 
cuous^ as it appears to me, in tlie nuptial 
benediction of the pastor at tlie marriage oi 
his daughter : addressing himself to her with, 
a faltering voice he says, ** My daughter, 
^' may the blessing of God be with thee t 
*^ amiable and virtuous child, may the bless* 
^* ing of God accompany thee both on earth 
*^ and in heaven. I have been young and 
*^ now am old ; and in thia uncertain life the 
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*^ Almighty has sent me much joy and much 
^' sorrow. May his holy name be blessed for 
''both! I shall soon, without regret, lay 
my aged head in the tomb of my felthers, 
for my daughter is happy ; she is so because 
she knows that our souls are equally the 
care of our Heavenly Father in sorrow as in 
*^ joy. What can be more affecting than the 
'* sight of this young and beautiful bride ! 
•' In the simplicity of her heart, slie leans on 
'* the arm of the friend who is to conduct 
*' her through the path of life; it is with him 
'' that in a holy union she will partake of 
'^ happiness and of misfortune : it is she who, 
** if it be the will of God, will wipe the last 
^' cold sweat from the forehead of her dying 
*' husband. My soul was also filled With 
" presentiments when, on my wedding day, I 
'' brought my timid companion to this placed 
" happy, but serious, I showed her at a dis- 
" tance the extent of our fields, the tower of 
*' the church, and the pastor's house, in which 
" we have experienced so much good and so 
'^ much evil. My only cliild ! for thou alone 
** remainest, the others whom God had given 
** to me sleep below under the church-yard 
'* turf; my onlyjqhild, thou goest> following 
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** the path which led me hither. The cl^.m« 
^' ber of my daughter will be desejrtedt her 
" place at our table will be no longer ocxu* 
/* pied ; in vain shall I listen to hear her foot- 
*' steps, the sound of her voice. Yes, yhen 
'' thy husband takes thee far from me, sobs 
" will escape me, and iiiy eyes bathed in tears 
** will Ipng follow thee ; for I am a man and 
f' a fijither, and I love with tenderness this 
'^ daughter who also loves me sincerely. But 
/* soon restraining my tears, I shall lift to 
/' heaven my supplicating hands^ and pro^trat^ 
*^ myself before the divine will which has 
'' commanded the wife to leave her father and 
^\ mother and follow her husband. Depart 
v^^ then in peace, my child ; forsake thy family 
/^ and thy fatlier's house; follow the young 
y man who henceforth must supply to thee 
y the place of those who gave thee birth ; be 
" in thy house like a fruitful vine, surround 
^^ thy table with noble branches. A religious 
,^^ marriage is the purest of all earthly, fell- 
^'' city; but if the Lord found not the edifice, 
/^ how vain are the labours of man ! " . 

This is true simplicity, that of the soul ; 
tliat which is equally suitable to the monarch 
and to his people, to the poor and to th^ 
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rich, in shorty to all the creatures of God. 
We are soon tired of descriptive poetry when 
it is applied to objects which hare nothing 
great in themselves ; but sentiments descend/ 
to us from heaven, and however humble be! 
the abode which is penetrated with their | 
ntys, those rays lose nothing of their original/ 
teauty. 

From the extreme admiration which Goethe 
Jias acquired in Germany, his Hermann and 
Dorothea has obtained the name of an epic 
J>oem; and one of the most intelligent men 
of that or any other country, M. de Hum- 
boldt, the brother of the celebrated traveller, 
|ias composed a work on this subject which 
contains several very philosophical and strik-^ 
ing observations. Hermann and Dorothea is 
translated both into French and English, but 
we cannot in a translation have any idea of 
the charming effect produced by the original : 
from the first verse to the last it excites a 
tender emotion, and there is also, in its mi- 
nutest details, ^ a natural dignity which would 
not be unsuitable to the heroes of Homer, 
Nevertheless it must be acknowledged, that 
the personages and events are of too little 
Importance ; the subject is sufficient to keep 
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Up the interest when we read it in th« origitmt; 
but in a translation that interest is destroyed. 
With respect to epic poems, it appears to me 
allowable to establish a certain literary aristo- 
cracy: dignity, both of personages and of tl^ 
historical recollections connected with them, 
can alone raise the imagination to a height 
equal to the composition of that species of 
poetry. 

An ancient poem of the thirteenth century, 
the Niebelungs, of which I have already 
spoken, seems in its time to have possessed 
all the characters of the true epic. Tbe'gi^at 
actions of the hero of northern Grerraany, 
Sigefroi, assassinated by a king of fiurgondy;^ 
and the vengeance inflicted oh that kitig iti 
the camp of Attila by the followers of Sige- 
froi, which put an end to the first kingdom 
of Burgundy, are the subject of the work. 
An epic poem is scarcely ever the work of 
one man ; ages if we may be' allowed the 
expression, must labour to perfect it ; patriot 
tism, religion, in short, the whole exist^cc 
of a nation cannot be brought inta acticm, 
but by some of those singularly great events 
which are not created by the poet, but which 
appear to him in greater magnitude seeu 



Arough the obscurity of time: the person- 
ages of an epic poem ought to represent 
the primitive character of their nation. 
We should discover in them that incorrup- 
tible mould from which all history derives 
its origin. 

The pride and boast of Germany were 
its ancient chivalry, its strfcngth, its loyalty, 
the union of goodness and simplicity for 
which it it was famed, and that northern 
roughness which was, however, connected 
with the most exalted sensibility. We also 
admire that Ghristiauity which is grafled 
€m the Scandinavian mytholc^, that un?- 
tamed hbnour rendered pure and sacred 
by feitfi, that respect for women which 
became still nsore striking from the protec* 
tection it afforded to the w^k, that un^ 
daunted eqaieuflfpt of death, that warlike 
par^dtde which has' nov^ given pkee tp the 
noftt bamatte. of all religions. Such are the 
efeinenta of an ejnc poem in Germany, of 
Wfaicb gemus should avail itself, and, with 
the art of Medea, bestow new vital powers 
M}^ aacieiit iwxHledtioBsr* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Of German Poetry. 



-The detached pieces of poetry, among the 
Germans, are, it appears to me, still more 
Temarkable than their poems, and it is par- 
ticularly on that species of writing that the 
stamp of originality is impressed : it is also 
-true that the authors who have written most 
in this manner, GoSthe, Schiller, Biinger, 8a:. 
are of the modern school, which alone bears 
a truly national character. Groethe has most 
imagination, and Schiller most sensibility; 
but Biirger is more generally admired than 
^either. 
^^^By successively examining some poetical 
pieces of each of these authors, we shall 
the better be able to form an idea of the' 
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qualities which distinguish them. The pro- 
ductions of Schiller bear some analogy to 
the French taste,, yet we do not find in 
his detached poenls any thing that resembles 
the fugitive trpieces of Voltaire ; that ele- 
gance of conversation and almost of mau^ 
BCTs, transfused into French poetry^ belongs to 
France aloile ; and Voltaire, in point .of grace- 
fulness, was the first of French writers. It 
would be interesting to compare Schiller's 
stanzas on the loss of youth, entitled the 
IdeaJ, with those of Voltaire, beginning, 

Si vous voulez que j'aime encore, 
Rendez moi I'age des amours^ 3cc» 

We see in the French poet the expres- 
sion of pleasing regret, which has for its 
otgect the pleasures of love and the joys 
of life : the German poet laments the loss 
of that enthusiasm and innocent purity of 
thought, peculiar to early age, and flatters 
himself that his d^line of life will still be 
embellished by the charms of poetry and 
joi reflection. The stanzas of Schiller do 
not possess that easy and brilliant clearness 
which i» generally so striking and attrap^ 

S 



tiye ; 6ftt vre may draw from tlimii coaso^ 
httiom which intivsmtely i^StCt the 3ouI> 
ScbHler never preseftiv to us a wrious- or 
prc^imd reflection without inreetiiig it with 
Hoble iitiages ; ^e speaks to ma^, as natitre 

eenelf would sp^ak to him ; for iiature is 
ho contiemplative and poeticaL3 To patnt 
tke idea of time she brings before us afi 
^er-flowing stream ; and kst^ through her 
^fieflii^l yooth^ we sthoald foi^get 6\iii own 
^iBtmient existence, she adorm^ h^rsdf with 
fiow^ra which quickly fade, aild stripi^ thfe 
trees, in autumn of those leaves . which 
spring behdd in all the^ir beauty i^oetry 
should be fhii terrestrial mirror of this di- 
vinity, and by colours, sounds, and rhythm^ 
reflect all the beauties of the universe. 

The poem entitled the Bell consists -of 
two distinct pftrts: the alternate stanzas 
«xprete the kbour which is performed at a 
fergCi and b(itween each of \ these there 
are charming vtr^ii on the solemn circum* 
stbilces and ei$[traOrdinary events commonly 
announced by the ringing of bells, such as 
birth, marriage, death, £re, insurrection^ 
&t. We may translate into French the fine 
adffd 2di&ctmg images whieb Sehillai^ ckrives 
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from these great epochs d£ human lift; btit 
it is impossible properly to imitatJe the 
strophes in short ver^ and composed of 
words, whose rough and qtaack sound almost 
conveys , to our ears the repeated blows, and 
rapid steps of the workmen who direct the 
boiling metal. Can a prose ti^islatioo gi^ 
any just idea of a poem of this sort? It 
IB reading music instead of hearing it ; and 
yet it is easier to conceive the eflfect of 
instruments >iirhtch are known to us^ than 
of the concords and contrasts of a rhythm 
and a language we are igilorant of. Somt^ 
times the regular shortness of the metee 
gives us an iitearof the activity of the worl^ 
men, the limited but regular fbirce whicb 
they ttxert in their principal operations ; aiitl 
sometimes, immediately after tbi^i harsh and 
stroi^ sounds we hear the aerial straiti^ of 
enthusiasm and melancholy. 

The originality of this poem is lost, if we 
separate it from the effect of a versification 
skitfoHy chos^, where the rhymes answer 
each other like intelli^t echoes modified 
by thought; and nevertteless, these pic^ 
tur^que eibcts of sound would be bold and 
baaardousiiY French* Tbe vulgarity in point 
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of style, x^ontinually thrcdtens us; we have 
not, like almost ^very other nation, twb 
languages, that of prose and that of verse ; 
and it is with words as with personis, where- 
ever ranks are confounded familiarity is 
dangerous. Cassandra, another work of 
Schiller's, might more easily be translated 
into French, although its poetical language 
is extremely bold. At the moment when 
the festival to celebrate the marriage oi 
Polyxena and Achilles is beginning, Cas- 
sandra is seized with a presentiment of the 
misfortunes which will result from it ; she 
walks sad and melancholy in the grove of 
Apollo, and laments that knowledge of fii-* 
turity which troubles all her enjoyments. 
We see in this ode what a misfortune it 
Irould be to a human being could he pos* 
ies» the prescience of a divinity. Is not 
the sorrow of the prophetess experienced by 
all pennons of strong passions and superior 
minds ? Schiller has given us a fine moraji 
idea under a very poetical form, namely, 
that true genius^ that of sentiment, even 
if it escape suffering from it^ commerce 
with ihe world, is frequently the victim of 
its own feelings. Cassandra never marries. 
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pot that she is either insensible or rejected ; 
but her penetrating soul in a moment passes 
the boundaries of life and deaths and finds 
i:epose only in heaven, 
-d should never end if I were to, mention 
all the poetical pieces of Schiller which 
eontaiti new thoughts and new beauties. He 
has composed a hymn on the departure of 
the Greeks after the siege of Troy, which 
might be supposed the production of a 
poet then living, so faithfully has he ad* 
bered to the complexion of those tim^. I 
shall examine, undenhe"subject of draina- 
tic art, tlie admirable skill with which the 
Germans transport , themselves into age^ 
countries, and characters, different from their 
own: a superior faculty, without which the 
personages produced on the stage would re» 
^mble puppets naoved by the same wire, and 
made lo^ speak in the same voice, namely, 
that of the author. Schiller deserves 
ticularly to be admired as a dramatic poet: 
S5oethe stands unrivalled in the art of, com^ 
posing elegies, ballads, stanzas, &c.; his de^ 
tached pieces have a very different merit 
from those of Voltaire. The French poet 
hjts transfused into his verse - the: spirit of 
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fhe most brilliant society ; the German^ by 
a few sli^it toudie^, awakens 'ixl the sotd pro 
found and ^ntemplative impressions. 
-Goethe is to the highest degree natural 
in this :sp6c^ of composition ; and not only 
1 00 when be ^eaks from his own iip|>re»Bion!^ 
tmt even when lie transports himself to new 
climates^ oi^toms^ ancisttuations^ bis poetry 
' easily assiitiilates itself with foreign coun-^ 
tries; he seizes, with a talent perfiectly 
unique, all that pleases in the national songs 
of each nation ; he b^omes, when he 
ciKM^aes it,, a Greek, an Indian, o^ a Mor* 
lachian. We have often mentioned that 
jnelancholy and meditation which charac- 
terises the poets of the north : Goethe, like, 
all other men of genius, unites in himself 
most astonishing contrast ; we find io his 
works many traces of character peculiar to 
the inhabitants of the south ; they are more 
awalc^Eied to the pleasures of existence, and 
have at once a more lively and tranquil 
enjoy noent of nature than those of the north; 
their minds have not less depth, but their 
genius has more vivacity; we find in it a 
certfiin sort of naivet6, which awakens at 
onc# the remembrance of ancient sim- 

I 
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plicity with fclint of tte jniijdle «ge3: U 
is not the mivd^ of inuqqence, b\it t^st ftf 
^trwgth/ Ws perceive in Goetlj^'s poeticiil — 
compositions^ that he disdains the crowds 
oiistaQks^ CYiticimih and observs^tions^ which 
may be: opposed to him. He follows hi* 
imagination whemver it leads bifflu and a cerr^ 
tain predon)inant pride frees hin> frpm t^jj 
scruples of self-love. Groeth? is in ppetiy 40 
abaoli^te master of nature, and moat adv^irn-* 
fole when he does not finish his pictiiires ; for 
all his sketches contain the gerni of 4 j6^ 
fictk)n> but his fieiished fictions do not always 
equally convey the idea of a good sketch. 

In his elegies composed at Rome, we must 
not look for descriptions of Itj-ly ; Goethe 
scarcely does whatever is expected jfrom hina, 
and when there is any thing pompous in an 
idea it di^plea?es hiqi : he wishes to produce 
effect by an untrodden path hitherto unknown 
both to himself and to the reader. IJis efe^^ 
gies describe the effect of Italy on his whple 
existence, tliat delirium of happiness resulU 
ing from the infiuence of a serene and beau* 
tiful sky* He relates his pleasures, even of 
the most common kind^ in the manner oji 
Fropertius ; and from time to time some fine 
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recollections qf that city which Was dnce the 
mistress of the world give an impulse to the 
imagination, the more lively because it was- 
not prepared for it. 

He relates, that he once met in the Campania^ 
of Rome a young woman suckling her child, 
and seated on the remains of an ancient co-- 
lumn ; he wished to question her on the subject 
of the ruins with which her hut was surround-* 
cd : but she was ignorant of every thing con- 
cerning them, wholly devoted to the affections 
which filled her soul ; she loved, and to her 
the present naoment was the whole of exist-* 
ence. ', 

We read in a Greek author, that a young . 
girl, skilful in the 2irt of making nosegays of 
flowers, entered into a contest with her lover,' 
Pausias, who knew how to paint them. 
Goethe has composed a charming idyl on 
that subject The author of that idyl is 
also the author of Werther. Goethe has run 
through all the shades and gradations of love, 
from the sentiment which confers grace and 
tenderness, to that despair which harrows up 
the soul but exalts genius. After having 
made himself a Greek in Pausias, Goethe con- 
ducts us to Asia in a most charming ballad. 
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called the Bayadere. An Indiad deity (Ma- 
hadoch) clothes hirtiself in a mortal form, 
in ord^r to judge of the pleasures and pains 
of men from his own experience. He travels 
through Asia, observes both the great and 
the lower classes of people; and as one even- 
ing, on leaving a town, he was walking on the 
banks of the Ganges, he is stepped by a 
Bayadere, who persuades him to rest himself 
in her habitation. There is so much poetry, 
colours so truly oriental in his manner of 
painting the dances of this Bayadere, the 
perfumes ^jid flowers with which she is sur- 
rounded, that we cannot, from our own man- 
ners, judge of a picture so perfectly foreign 
to them. The Indian deity inspires this err- 
ing female with true love, and touched with 
that return towards virtue which sincere af- 
fection should always inspire, he resolves to 
purify the soul of the Bayadere by the trials 
of misfortune. 

When she awakes, she finds her lover dead 
by her side: the priests of Brama carry off 
the lifeless body to consume it on the funeral 
pile: the Bayadere endeavours to throw her- 
self on it with him she loves, but is repulsed 
by the priests, because, not being his wife, she 

VOL. I. 2 a 
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has no right, to die with him. After having 
felt ail the anguish of love and of »hame, she 
throws herself on the pile in spite of tbcj 
Bramins. The god receive her in his axips j 
he darts through the flames^ and carries thq 
object of his tenderness, now rendered worthy 
pf his choice, with him to heaven. 

Zelter» an origiual musiciap, has set this 
romance to an air by turns voluptuous and 
ft)lemn, which suits the words extremely well.. 
When we hear it, we think ourselves in Indi^,; 
s,urrounded with all its wonders ; and l^t it, 
not be said that a ballad is too shorty a P9€^i^| 
to produce such an effect. The first not^of. 
an air, the first verse of a poeip, transport?, 
the imagination to any distant agp or country; 
but if a few words are thus powerful, a few 
words can also destroy the enchantment. 
Magicians formerly could, perfpim or prevent 
prodigies by the help of a few magical wprds, 
It is the same with the poet: he may call 
up the past, or make the present app^r ag^)n, 
according as the expressions he makes ^se of j 
are, or are not, conformable to the time; or 
country which is the subject of his verse^ 
according as he observes or, neglects loqal. 
colouring^ and those little. cireuai§ta^iu:eSiS9^ 
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ingeriiously itivehted, M^ich', both in fiction 
aritJ reality, 6iercise the ftiind in the eridea-^ 
rout tb disctovei^ truth' wh6re -it is riot sped- 
fiCdlt^ ^f ritecl but to tfs; 

Aribtfief bkllatd ofGdethfeVprodudes d der| 

Kghtftkl'efitedt? fcytttfe mb^t ^iftipfe means: it 
ife' '' thd tishfertliah/' A poo'i^ nfiin, on a siim- 
mterVeVehiri^, ^ts hlmseii? oil the' bank' of a 
river, and, as he throws in his line, conteni-' 
pMei^tlltideir M lirtpicl tide A^VichgenHy 
floAVfe^ ari(f bkttes hiS^ ndk6d feeit'. ; The nyriipli) 
of th6' stfeain invitfes hini to plunge himself 
ihto it; she dctScribe^' to Hira^ the delightful 
fi%hfndS of th^ Wat^r rfiiringl- tliie he^t 6f^ 
stitrfm'6r, the pl^^lire which the sun takes' in 
coblirig' itself at riight in the sea, t^e catniness 
of^ thii iridon wlieii its rays repose ?ina sleep 
oft tb6 bbsbth^of the streairi : at leii^H' the 
fisht^rmarif attraet^Q, sfediiced, drawn on, ad- 
vkiitei riear the liyiWph, aiid' for ever d'isap^ 
peat^^ The stofy oti wllich this^ ballad is 
foutidi^V istriffttlgr bat wliat is delightful iii . 
itis,'th6' art of makVflg' us feel the mysten-" 
oii^'pol^ whicH'^ttfay' proceed* froni the plie- 
nOnteiia of naitut^. It is said there are ' per- 
sohi Vhbr diSCoV^t^ sfirihgs hidden uiider the' 
edrtff hfm' rtervbw a^itktibn Wh^^^^ 

2a2 
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cause ill them: in German poetry we often 
think we discover that miraculous sympathy 
between man and the elements. The German 
poet comprehends nature not only as a poet, 
but as a brother; and we might almost say 
that the bonds of family union connect him 
with the air, the water> flowers, trees, in 
short, all the primary beauties of the crea- 
tion. 

There is no one who has not felt the unde- 
finable attraction which we experience when 
looking on the waves of tl;>e sea, whether 
from the charm of their freshness, or from 
the ascendancy which an uniform and per- 
petual motion insensibly acquires over our. 
transient and perishable existence. This bftl- 
lad of Groethe's admirably expresses the in- 
creasing pleasure we derive from contemplat- 
ing the pure waters of a flowing stream : the 
measure of the rhythm and harmony is made 
to imitate the motion of the waves, and produ- 
ces an analogous effect on the imagination. 
The soul of nature discdv^rs itself to us in 
every place and under a thousand differe^it 
forms. The frpitful country, and the un- 
peopled des6rt, the sea as well as the stars, 
8^re all subjected to the same, lawsj and man 

1 
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contains within himself sensations and occult 
powers, which correspond with the diay, with 
the night, and with the storm: it is this 
secret alliance of our being with the wonders 
of the universe which gives to poetry its 
true grandeur. The poet knows how to re- 
store the union between the natural and the 
moral world : his imagination forms a con- 
necting tie between. the one and the other. 
There is much gaiety in several of Goethe's 
pieces ; but we seldom find in them that sort 
of pleasantry to which we have been accus- 
tbmed : hfe is sooner struck by th^ imagery of 
nature than by ridiculous circumstances; with 
a sirigdlar instinct, he points out the originality 
of animals, always ne^ yet never varying. 
'' The Menagerie of Lily," and " the Wed- 
'^ ding Song in the Old Castle," describe ani- 
mals, not like men, in La Fontaine's manner, 
but like fantastic* creatures, the sports of 
Nature. Goethe also finds in the marvellous a 
source of pleasantry, the more gratifying 
because we discover in it no serious aim. A 
song entitled *^ The Pupil of the Sorcerer " 
also deserves to be mentioned. The pupil of 
a sorcerer having heard his master mutter some 
magical words, by the help of which he 



ijiiios^ wiRr<^9, ^fl4 <^o«^wand^ thjs ^rooinsliiclc 
tj) go^iM^ fet9i;i him^f% fxpr^ the jjiv^r, ^ 
yfiaish h}^ bou^. The ijioomsticjc ^t^ pf^ sv^ 
r^urns, brii^ o;^^ huqjcet, thi^n ^potjier, ^ 
th^ ^n^t)^e)r, ^nd so on withoulf 9c^ing. 
Ti^^ pupil wants to s^pp it, bi|t h^ ^ f<^r* 
gpt ^h^ vprds necessarjr foj: th^t p^rpp^p; 
tl^^ ^fooflijsti?^, faithful to. its 0%:^ s;tjU 
gp^ to ^yp rivier and still dr^vfS i?p w^t^r* 
i^hich, is tbL*o^i;> op ^h|5 ^louse s^t tfcip ri^ pjf ' 
inundf|tij3g it. The pupil, in ]^i&f^ry^ t?^€ft 
ap gp^!^ ^pd c»|t? t>?e Ijropnjsticif iptvqj tte 

tffft P^r^ ^f % st»9^ *f»W !j!ec9me tff<?: 
s^e^pt^ jjist^^ of onei ^nd gp % yrafer 
wticb t^iey tbroijf intp th^ gp^rtipifp^ a^ ijf 
io ^j^ul^Jtion ftf each otbpi:, \|rith more z^l 
tbftfl ey^r. l,n vain ^h? pi^p^l ?<?9|^» tb^ 
stupid stioks ; tb<?3f c^r^jnife the;r. 1»)^ini^^ 
Wjithp^ii ceasing, an^, tb^ hpu^ "iKOuld |iay/^. 
b^ei^ Ipsj:, l^a^ not th^. iflastpr ayriy^ if^ 

ti^e ^o apis>l; b^ PHP^!> ^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^^ 
laughing heartily at bis, rid^iiloujj p^esH^pj.; 
tiop, ^Pj aAvl^ward; ipi^tatipn of tl^e; gr^t: 
sqcrets of, ^rjt is verj; wel| ^p^p^ iji. tb#» 
little scepe. 
W^. h*F npt. y# sp^lfei^pf aR.iR^^^gfe 



3>lfe sdurce of poetical effect in Germany i. 
whidi is tfeiTor: stories of apparitions antJ 
sorceriers are equally ^ell refceived by the 
populace and by iiien of more enlightened 
minds : it is a relick of the northern mytho- 
J^gy J * disposition naturally inspired by the 
long nights of a horthern cliniate: and 
besides, thotigh Christianity opposes all 
groundless fejlrs, yet popular superstitions 
have always some sort of analogy to the 
prevailing religion. Alhiost every true opi- 
nion has its dtteiidant error, which like a 
shadow plates itself at the side of thef 
reality: it is a luxuriance or excess of be- 
lief, which is commonly attached both ta re- 
ligion atid to history, and I know not whjr 
we should disddin to avail ourselves of it. 
Shakspeare has produced wonderful effects 
from the ititroductidn of spectres and magic ; 
and poetry cannot be popular when it de- 
spises that which exercises a spontaneous 
empire oyer the imagination. Geiiius and 
taste may preside over the arrangement of 
these tales, ctnd in proportion to the com- 
monness of the subject, the mOre skill is 
required in the manner of treating it ; per- 
haps it is in this union alone that the great 
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force of a poem consists. It is probable 
that the great events recorded in the Iliad 
and Odyssey were sung by nurses, before 
Jiomer rendered them the ch^f-d'oBuvre of 
the poetical art. 
^__Pf »\\ German writers, Biirger has made 
the best use of this vein of superstition 
which carries us so feir into the recesses of 
the he?irt. His tales are therefore well 
known throughout Germany. Xeonora, 
which is most generally admired, is not, I 
believe, translated into French, or at least, 
it would be very difficult to relate it cir- 
cumstantially either in our prose or verse. 
^ young girl is alarmed at not hearing from 
her lover who is gone to the array : peace 
js made, and tlie soldiers return to their 
habitations, Mothers again meet their sons, 
sisters their brothers^ and husbands their 
wives; the warlike trumpet accompanies 
the songs of peace, and joy reigns in every 
heart. Jjeonora in vain surveys the ranks 
of the soldiers, she sees not her lover, and 
nq one can teU her what is become of him. 
ghe is in despair : , her mother attempts to 
palm her; but the youthful heart of Leonora 
reyplts ^t^^iufitt. the stroke Qf ^filiction^ and 
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in its frenzy she accuses Proyidence. From 
the moment in which the blasphemy is ut*' 
tered, we are sensible that ttie story is t« 
have something fatal in it^ and this idea 
keeps the mind in constant agitation. 
. At midnight, a knight stops at the door 
qf Leonora's house ; she hears the n^hing 
of the horse and the clinking of the spurs : 
the knight l^nocks^ she goes down ai^d be^ 
holds lier lover. He tells hejr t<> follow 
him instantly, having not a moment to lose> 
be says, before he returns to tlie army. 
She presses forward ; he places her behind 
him on his horse, and sets off with the^ 
quickness of lightning. During the night 
he gallops , through barren and desert coun- 
tries: his youthful companion is filted with 
terror, and continually asks him why he goes 
so fast; the knight still pr^sse^ on his h<>rse 
by Ws hoarse and hollow cries, and in a 
low voice says, '' The dead go quick, the 
/' dead go quick:*' Leonora answers, '*Ah! 
*i leave the d^ad in peace !" But whenever 
^be xiddressea to him any anxious question, 
he repeats the same appalling words* 

In approaching the church, whei-e he says 
bp is.cfirrying her tq complete their unioQA 



the fi'osti of wtfiter ae^to to eh!&!9g^ nature 
lierself iisto. » frightful om^n : ^iei^ts tarry . 
n eofiln in greait ponip> and their bkck 
tohes train slowly on the snow, the winding-^ 
- sheet pf the «lf th ; Leonora's terror in-^ 
oreases, and her lover cheers hei* with a 
mixture of irony aiKi carelessness which 
makes ^>ne shudder. AH that he says is 
pronounced with a monotonous prccipita?- 
tiMi^, as tf already^ in his language^ the ae-* 
cMts of life were no longer heard: he pro- 
laiysws to bring her to that narrow^ sind si- 
lent abode where their union was f6 be 
acoptnptisbed. We see at A distahee the 
ehureh^yard by the «ide of thetjhurch: the ' 
k«ight knocks, and the door opehs ; h^ 
piishe^ ferward witk his^ hoi*se, nuking him 
pass^ between tlie tofnbsfaWies; he theft h^ 
defftees loses the Appearance of a living 
bekig) is* changed to a skeleton, and^ the 
^rtb opens td swaiHow up beth^ hidt^and his^ 
^stress.^ 

I certainly do not flatter tnyself tHait I 
have been able in thid abridged recital t6 
give a Just idieaof the. astonishing" nou^rit 6t 
this tale ; all the in)^gery> alF the sourids 
oonneoted wi^ the isitutttioti of ihe soul^ arb 
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vojjderfplly fxprcss^ -by the poetry: the 
syH^)>^, Jhp rhymfi^^ 9\\ the a^t of language 
is pipploy^ %Q p:sc}te terror. The' rapidity 
qf tUe horn's p^^ ^e^tm more solemn «id 
majr§ ^ppjiUiog tb*« ^yen the slowness of a 
fciner^ prpqesss^pp. The energy with wfakk 
i^fi koight qjawkeiis his course, thai petu- 
lance of ^e^Jlih, qtja3es ^n inexpressible einx>* 
tipi) ; s^n4 ^e fe«4 ourselves carried off by 
the ph^nton>, ^s weli as the poo? girl whom 
l^e drags Yfith hm witQ the abj^-^ 

There are f^m English translatioiis of thi^ 
ts^l^ of J^<m^nt h»t the best beyoc>d corn** 
Pf^iri^9^ is that «f Wm. S|Kncer, who of 
a^ ^i^ish pefts is best acquainted with 
t^ %jfmd 9pirift of foreign languages. The 
ag^lpg-y \ie\wfim the English and German 
al^)^>^s a, ^Qtoplft^ tr^nsfusioin o£ tilie ori>» 
gipftl^^y of ^tyle aijd: yersificatienji of BiiP* 
g^ ; ^||4 >Y9 not only &nd ia.the translationi 
tl;K^ s^vf^ i4^$ as: in tli& ocrigifialr hut alsa 
thj^' ij^a^g ^eQsatk^ns; wd notliing* is more 
i^^Q^i^^^Ty th^i thm toconyey the true' know-* 
^^^^ <^ ^. literally f^zoduelsiou. It w^uld be 
dj^^qltc to obtain t&e samite result in French^ 
wiiQre ^thiflg^trangs^^^or odd seems natural. 

Jiwgfr i»^ wiiiitlen another stpry, less ce^ 

4 
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lebrated, but also extremely original, en- 
titled '' The Wild Huntsman/' Followed by 
bis servants and a large pabk of hounds, he 
sets out for the chase on a Sunday, just as 
the village bell announces divine service, 
A knight in white armour presents himself, 
and conjures him not to profane the Lord's 
day ; another knight, arrayed in black af- 
xnour, makes him ashamed of subjecting 
himself to prejudices which are suitable only 
to pld men and children : the huntsman 
yields to these evil suggestions ; he sets off, 
and readies the field of a poor widow : she 
throws herself at his feet, imploring him not 
to destroy her harvest by trampling down 
her corn with his attendants: the knight 
in, white armour entreats the huntsman to 
listen to the voice of pity ; the black knight 
laughs at a sentiment so puerile ; the hunts- 
man mistakes' ferbcity for energy, and his 
horses trample on thejiope of the poor and 
the orphan. At length the stag, pursued, 
seeks refuge in the hut of an old , hermit ; 
the huntsman wishes to set it on fire in order 
to drive out his prey ; the hermit embraces 
his knees, and endeavours to soften the fe- 
rocious being who thus threatens bis humWe 
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abode: for the last time, the good genius, 
uiKkr the form of the white knight, agaiti 
speaks to him : the evil genius, under that 
of the black knight, triumphs; the hunts* 
man kills the hermit^ and is at once changed 
into a phantom, pursued by his own dogs, 
who seek to devour him. This story is de- 
rived from a popular superstition : it is said, 
that at midnight, in certain seasons of the 
year, a. huntsman is seen in the clouds, just 
over the forest where this event is supposed 
to have passed, and that he is pursued by 
a furious pack of hounds till day-break. 

What is truly fine in this poem of Bur- 
ger's is his description of the ardent, will, 
of the huntsman: it was at first innocent, 
as are all the faculties of the soul; faptit 
becomes more and more depraved, as oftejpi 
as he resists the voice of conscience an| 
yields to his passions. His headstrong pur- 
pose, was at first only the intoxication of 
power ; it soon becomes that of guilt, and ' 
the earth can no longer sustain him. The 
good and evil inclinations of men are well 
characterized by the white and black knight&; 
the Words^ always the same, which are pro- 
nounced by the white knight to stop the 



ihie ixaett of the famitsilaahy Ave dlso veiy 

iDgipdQttsI^ dombined* The Mk:ietit&, iia^ 

tiie poetS' of the middie ages^ wei^e #6U! a^-^ 

qiitiinfed witbtbe kttid df tdrrdr ^uSKftt i)i> 

<tertain! drcutdstandes byi the re^^l&dtir o# 

the same woi*(^ ; it seems to atwiken ti^^ 

setttkbent of itiflexttile noces^ty; A]^)«ri^ 

tkHisv oracles^, alt super oairaTsl :po weiis^ ilK^ 

te monotommsc ^hat iv i^hiiithble is; il»i^- 

ftdrm ; and in certaki fictioos* it is* ar> gneist^ 

a»rt^ to itai&te l^ wdtds that soletnn: fi<al"^ 

liess wfakfa itiiaginktion assigns! t<>tbe^n^ii«^ 

of darkness! and>Qf* deatk 

x:We also xemai&t in BUtgei^ a) certkek fa- 

liiiliacity'of exjilressioni \thicii does riot le^«ir 

the cU^nty^ of the poetry ,. JiMtj> on thecbn^^ 

trai^i siri^iteriy inwrreasies^ ita e:fifefcti Wheir^ 

we sMGoeed in e:mttng both terror smA ^^ 

nlMration without weafcening dthier, eaoW of^ 

those sentf Btoutt^ is^ necessarily: strdngthohijed ' 

l^ liiei uiaioo: it> is mixings inthe^ art' of^ 

ptiiutingj wKtrt we! see continually' w«ith tknOP 

whioli wcnii^vBcr scei aaidiftonrwhat wc*km>Wi , 

"We are. led t& believe' that wftikfa^^^ofiisAKS^' 

Goethe h^ also made trial of ha tdltnts in^ ^ 

thosk subjects whichi a^e^at the scbn^ tiine^ 
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faerrifying both tochildk'eft and men; biat he 
b0s» treated them; with 8^ depth of thought 
that leaves us also a wide field for reflectibHt 
It will endeavour to give an aceount of 6nt 
of his poraos on^ apparitions which^ k' the 
XBmk admixed in Germany; it is^ called 
*^ The Bride; of Corinth/' I certainly do nof 
QKan in; an^ir v^pect to defend }Mb ffction; 
eithsr, as considered in itself^ or in i^ teti* 
dency : but it seems to nie scarcely^ possibitf 
ttoi to be struck with- the warmth of ima^- 
tuition whichiit) indicates. 

Two friends^ one of Athens attd^ the other 
of* Gorinth> had resolved to- unite their son 
and daughter to< eacfe other; Tlie young^ 
man K sets, out for Coriath to see her who hadJ 
\jmn promised; ta him> a*id whdm he liad 
newer yet beh^: it^ was^ at the ttmewhen^ 
Chrisliaiiity wasifnrst^eslwblisHed The^nriiy 
ofi the Athenian* adhered^ to the* old reli^i6n, 
bait tha^of: theCovintbian had adapted thfe' 
newi mode o;f : ^tli ; and the - mother/ during' 
a? lingering ilhiessi had devoted het daughter 
tOt the altar. The youngest Isister i^ destined' 
to fill the place of thd elde^i who is thus 
cc^aseeiated. to religion. 

T^ yeuqg man armas^ late istt the hbusiri ; 
all. theLfomily had retited t*^ rest :^ the servants ' 
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bring some supper to his apartment, And 
leave him alone; but he is soon afterwards 
joined by a very singular guest: he sees, 
advancing to the middle of the room, a 
ybung girl cjotbed in a veil and a, white 
robe, her forehead bound with a bkck 
^nd g3ld ribbon ; and when she perceives 
tlie young man she draws back with timidity; 
and, lifting her white hands to heaven, cries 
out, '' Alas ! am I already bea)me such a 
^stranger in this.house^ thai in the narrow 
^ cell to which I am confined I am left igno- 
** rant of the arrival of a new guest ? *' 

She attempts to retire, but the young man 
holds her back; he learns that she is the 
person who was destined to be his wife. 
Their fathers had sworn to unite them, and ' 
therefore eveiy other vow appeared to him 
without effect. '* Remain, my love, remain,'* • 
sajid he, '^and be no longer so pale with 
** terror ; partake with me in the gifts of 
^ Ceres and Bacchus; Love accompanies thee, 
''and soon we shall experience how favourable 
** are our gods to pleasure." The }roung man 
conjure^ his youthful companion to. yield 
herself to his wishes. *' I no longer bebng 
" to ^oy," replies she; the last step is taken ; 
'' the brillia^pt qpmpany of our gods. has. 
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^^ djisappe^ed, a»d in this silent house they 
•' adpre only an invisible being residing in 
«' the heavens, and 9. God dying on the crcwss. 
^* No longer here do they sacrifice bulls or 
** sheep; but they have chosen me as a 
*' human victim ; my youth and nature her^. 
*' self have been immolated on their altars. 
" Get thee from hence, young man, O fly ! 
" White as the snow, and as frozen, i? the 
'^ unfortunate being whom thou hast chosen 
** as mistress of thy heart" 

At midnight, which is called the hour of 
spectres, the young girl seems more uncon- 
strained^ she eagerly drinks wine of the 
colour of blood, like that which is taken by^ 
the ghosts in the Odyssey to renew their lost 
memory ; but she obstinately refuses to taste 
a bit of bread : she gives a chain of gold to 
him whom she was to have married, and 
asks in retprn a lock of his hair : the young 
man, charmed with the beauty of his compa- 
nion, presses her with transport in his arms; 
but he feels no heart beat responsive against 
his bosom; her limbs are frozen. ** I care not/' 
cries he,, '^for I would re-animate thee even if 
^ tliou wa,st §ent to me from the grave-T And 
then begins a scene as extraordinary as the 

VOL. I, 2 b 
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frenzied imagination can possibly conceive: 
a mixture of love and t^rror^ a formidable 
union of life and death. Tiiere is, as ft were» 
a funeral: voluptuousness in this- picture where 
love forms an alliance with the grave, where 
beauty itself seems only a terrifying appa- 
rition. . 

: At length the mother ai-rives, and con- 
vinced that one of her slaves has been intro- 
duced to tlie stranger, she gives way to her 
just indignation : but immediately the young 
girl increases in size, till like a shadow she 
reaches* the vaulted ceiling, and tlien re- 
proaches her mother with having caused 
her death by obliging lier to take the veil : 
" Oh ! nlother, mbtheiV* cries she, with a 
hollow voice/^* why do you disturb this 
'' hyradneal night ? is it not enough that 
^' young as I was, you Iwd me covered with 
** a winding sheet and carried to the tomb? 
" A fatal malediction has expelled me from 
^' my cold habitation ; the hymns murmured 
" by your priests have not relieved my 
** heart; the salt and water have not ap- 
*' peased my youth : Ah ! the earth itself 
*^ has iM>t power to cool the ardour of love. 
*' This young man was promised to me when 
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** the peaceful temple of Venus was not 
*^ overthrown. Ah ! mother, ought you to 
*^ have broken your word to fulfil insensate 
^ vows? No god listened to you when you 
^' swore to prevent the espousals of your 
^^ daughter. And thou, beloved young man, 
•* thy life draws near its close ; thou wilt 
^^ languish on the spot where thou receivedst 
•' my chain, where I took a lock of thy 
^* hair; to-morroW thy hair will become grey, 
** and thou wilt recover thy youth only by 
^^ entering the region of departed spirits. 

*' Ob, mother ! listen at least to the last 
'^^ prayer which I address to thee: order a 
^* funeral pile to be prepared ; open the 
*^' narrow coffin which encloses me ; bring the 
*^ lovers to their repose through surrounding 
*' flames; and when the sparkling fire shall 
^ ascend and the ashes shiall burn, we will 
" hasten together, and rejoin our ancient 
•*gods." 

Without doubt, a pure and chastened taste-^ 
will find many things to blame in this piece ; 
biit when it is read in the original, it is 
impossible hot to admire the art with which 
6very word is niade to produce an increase 
^ 2b2 



iiig d^^i;ee of terror ; ^yery word indicates^ 
)¥ithoujt explaining, thje astonisliing horror of 
this situation. ^ history^ of j^yhich nothiiig 
ifi Ma);ure could liiave given thp, idea^ is re-» 
lated in striking ai^d natural detail$» a$ it the 
su\>ject of it had really tak^n place ; a;id 
curiosity is constantly excite^ without our 
being willing to sacrifice a single circHtu- 
stai}ce in order to satisfy it the sooner. 

This piece, nevertheless, is the only c^e 
aiQongst \l}e detached pppp^ of ce^^b^^ted 
(jerman authors, ag^ifl^t which freuch taste 
c^n fincj.^ny thing to objqct: in all the 
others t|ie two najtions app^r^ to agree- In. 
the verse^ of Jappl^i we ^Iqiost discpy^' the 
brilliancy and lightness of (3;re§5ejt. M/l^ 
thissen has given to di^(?riptiye pp^t^y tthe- 
features of >vhicli ^e ffcqijently too y^^ie) 
the clu^racter o^ a p\ct^^re as s^^kiqg ji^ its 
colouring as in its ^es^nblapc^, Th^i Qh^S^Jt 
which pervades the poetry of Salis i||akes 
^s love its j^utji^ir a^ i^, lie were our frj^d. 
Tiedg? is a n?oi[9|l pwjt, wjiiqse writiTXgs.l^»iC^. 
the soul tp; the purest 4^yotiovp.l fe^ings. 
We should still, ii^ short, have tfi mention i^^ 
crpwd of otlier poet^ if it^ w;^re. ii9^blfe tft 
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point but every nkme deserving of applause, 
in a coutitry'where poetry is so natural to all 
cultivated miirds^ , 

" A. Wi Schlegel, whose liferary opiniona—^ 
Mve made so much noise in Germany, has' 
not in any of his poems allowed hitriself the' ' 
slightest expressi6rt which can attract censiire 
from the most severe taste. His elegies oii 
the death of a y6ung person ; his starizas on 
tlie union of the church with tlie fine arts, 
his elegy on Rome, are written thfoughbui 
with delicacy and digiiity. The two speci- 
inehs I am about to give of his poetry will 
coiivey but a very imperfect idea of it, biit 
they will serve at le^st to render the charac- 
ter of the poet better knowii. The sonnet 
entitled '' Attaichnleilt to the World '' apjiears 
to me chair mirtg.' 

^' The soul, invigorated by the contem- 
*' plation of divine subjects, often endeavours 
''to spread out her wings towards heaven. 
''in the narrow circle which she tra- 
"vei'ses, her activitjf^ seems vain, and her 
" kiiowledcje art illusion*, aii inviiVcibTe de- 
" sire presses her to rush forwardk towards 
^'more elevated regions and spheres more- 
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'^ unconfined : at the end of her career she 
^' believes that a curtain will be withdr^iwn, 
*' whjch will discover to her scenes of ever-* 
^'lasting Hght,: but wlt^i death really ap- 
/' proaches her perishable terienjent, .she 
^^ casts a backward glance on terrestrial ptea^ 
" sures and on her mortal companions. It 
•' was thus in former times, when Proserpine 
** was carried off in the arras of Pluto,, far 
*' from the meadows of Sicily, that, childish 
*^ in her complaints, she wept for the flowers 
*^ which fell from her bosom/* 

The foUowii^ copy of verses must lose 
even more by a translation than the sonnet ; 
it is called *' the Melodies of Life:*' the swan 
is placed in opposition to the eagle ; the 
former as the emblem of cpntemplative 
existence, the latter as the image of active 
existence; the rhythm of the vi^rse changes 
when the swan speaks, and when the eagle 
answers her; and the stiains of both are 
nevertheless comprised in the same stanaa . 
united by the rhynie: the true b^uties of 
harmony are also found in this piece, no* 
imitative harmony, but the internal music* 
of the soul, pur eoiotion discovers it with^-* 
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out having recourse to reflection; and reflect- 
ing genius converts it into poetry^ 
' *' The Swan. — ^ My tranquil life is passed 
^^ in the waters, it traces on them o*nly the 
*' slight furrow which is soon lost in/ the 
'* distance; while the wave, scarcely agitated, 
" like a pure mirror, reflects my image 
^^ without impairing it/ 

" The Eagle. — :*; The pointed rock is my 
f^ abode, I skim through the air in the midst 
^^ of the storm ; in the chase, in battle, and 
'' in dangers^ I trust to the l^oldness of my 
"flight/ 

'^ Thf Stvan. — ' The bright azure of a 
*^ serene sky dehghts me; the perfume of 
*' plants gently attracts me to the shore, 
*' when, at the setting of the sun, I pbise 
•' my white wings over the purple waves/ 

*' The Eagle. — ;' J triumph iri the tempest 
" when it roots up the oaks of fh^ foresti * 
** and I ask the thunder whether jt takes 
** pleasure in destruction/ - 

** The Swam — V Invited^ by a glance ftom 
" Apollo, I also venture to bathe myself in ' 
'^*the tide of harmony ; and j'epqsing at his ' 
** feet, I listen to the songs which resound 
" through the valley of Temp6,* 
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'^ T^(^ Eagls.-^' I reside even on the 
^^ throhe' of Jupitei' ; at his nod I go to fetch 
" him the thunder^bolt ; and ivhile I sleep, 
*^ my heavy wings cover the sceptre of the 
*• sovereign of the universe/ 
' ^""The Smin,-^' My prophetic sight ofteti 
*^ (Contemplates the stars, and the azure 
*^ firmaniet)t which is reflected on the streiim^ 
^' and the tenderest regret recalls me to- 
^^ wards my o\ra country,' in the celestial re^ 
'' gions/ 

** y^ JSagfe.— ^ From njy earliest years, it 
^^ was with rapture that in nay flight I fixed 
*' my steadfast gaze on the immortal sun ; J 
*' cannot dfescend tp the dust of this terres- 
'* trial globe, J feel myself a fit conjpanion 
'^ of the gods/ 

^' The Swatir^^ A peaceful and gentle life 
^' yields willingly to the stroke of death; 
*' when it comes to disengage me from my , 
*^ bonds, and to restore to my voice its native 
'^ melody, With my latest breath' my songs'^ 
^* shall celebrate that solemn moment/ 

^' The Eagle.---^ The soul, like a brilliant 
^^ phoenix, rises from the funeral pile, free. 
" and - unveiled ^ it 'embraces its divine 



^'destiny; the torch of death ren^s ttf 
^^youtb/"^ 

It is a circumstance worthy^ of observa- 
tion» that national taste in geneml differs 
much more in the dramatic art than in sxryf 
other branch of literature: We will analyse 
the causes of this difference in the following 
chapters ; but befwe we enter on the ex- 
amination of the German theatre^ some ge* 
neral observations on taste appear to me 
necessary. T shall not consider it abstract^ 
edly as an intellectual faculty ; several wri- 
ters, and Montesquieu in particular, havd' 
(exhausted that subject. I will only points 
out why literfiry taste is understood in ^^ 
different a manne^ by the French and t^ • 
nations of Crerniai;iy. , , 
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* Atnon^t the ancients^ an eagle rising frcmi th|B fiinen||. 
pile was ^ onbleni of the immortality, oF the f oulj and not 
mnSirequently also that of deification* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of Taste. ' ' 



TnofeE^who think themselves in possession * 
of taste are more proud of it than those 
Vlfo believe that they possess geni us. Taste is ' 
inKteratturewhatiheZ^n ]fon1s in society; we ' 
consider it as a proof of fortune iand of birUi^ 
or at least of the habits which are found in 
c(iflnection with them; while genius may 
spring froni the head of an artisan who |ias • 
never had any intercourse with good com- 
pany. In every country where there is 
vanity, taste will be placed in the highest 
rank of qualifications^ because it separates 
different classes^ and serves as a rallying 
point to all the individuals of the first class. 
In every country where the power of ridi- 
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cule is felt, tast^ will be reckoned as one 
of the first ^dvapt£^efi>, for: above ail tilings 
it teaches us what we ought tp avoid. A 
sense o£ the fitness of things, and of propriety, 
peculiatly belongs to tajste; and it is an ex- 
cellent armour to ward off the blows of the . 
various contending kipds of self-love, wbich . 
we liave to deal with; jn short, it mayM 
happen, that a whole natipn^ shall,: with re* ► 
spect to other nations, form itself into an^ 
aristocracy of good taste; and this may be ^ 
applied to France, wbere the spirit of society 
reigned in so eminent a manner, that it had! 
some excuse for such a pretension. ^ 

JBut taste, in its application . to the fine ^^ 
arts, differs extremely from taste as apfdied 
to the relations of social life ; when tbfi-ob- ; 
ject is to force men to grant i» a repirtf^ 
tion, ephemeral as our own lives, what we : 
omit doii^ is at least as necessary as wh^it : 
we do; for the higher orders of society are i 
naturally so hastile to all pretensipn^ ' that * 
very exUaordinary advantages ; are requisite* : 
tQ compensate that of not giving occa- 
sion to the world to speak abput us« Taste * 
^n poetry depends on nature^ and, like 
n^twe, should be creative; (:he principle . 
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of 5 tbte tftste are therefore quite differertfe* 
kom^ those which deperid on our social rcla-^' 
tiohs. 

It is bf confounding these two kinds of 
taste • that we find such opposite judgmenttl 
formed on subjects of literature ; theFfeicK' 
judge' of the fine arts by the rules of social' 
fitness and propriety^ and the Germans' judge* 
of these* as they would of the fine ai^tsi in^ 
thcf relatibns of* society we must study how 
to defend ourselves, biit in those of poetry, 
WO' should yield ourselves up without reserve. ' 
If* you consider surrounding objects as a niarl * 
of the world, you will nqt be sensible to 
thfeclietrms' of nature; if you survey them 
as an,aptist,-ycm will lose that delicate and 
di^dminating feeling which ' society alone 
can give. If^'we are to sufcgect the arts to 
tte regulations of good company, the French' * 
alone are truly capaMe of it; but greater 
le^itude of composition is necessary in-order 
strongly to afffect tbe imaginatioh and <lie 
sotok I fenow it may be objected to me,' anfl 
wi^ t«ason, that our three best dramatic iiu^ 
thorsare eleVatedfo the^ most sablimcr height, 
without ^offending any established Vule. Soine * 
men of genius,- reaping a ^eld before mr-^ 



cultured) bave indeed rendered thenoelvei 
tUustrioiis in sgite of the difficultid^ tbey 
had to (a>nqiieri but is not liie cesstttiom of 
all progms in the art since that time a 
Strang proof that there are too many obsta« 
<des in the road wfadoh tb^ followed ? 

'' Good taste in literature is in some te^ 
^ Aspects like order under despotism; it n 
Y of consequence that we should knowr aA 
'-' what price we purchase it/'* In a poli-* 
tical point of view, Mr. Necker said, Tha 
utmost ^gree of liberty should be granted 
which is consistent with order. I would 
change the maxim, by saying that in litems 
tore we shoukl have all the taste which id 
consistent with genius: for if in a state oi 
society the chief object be order and quiet«« 
ncfis, that which is of most importanee ii^ 
literatme is, on the contrary, interest^ ca^ 
riosifcy, and that sort of em0tton> which taste 
akme would frequently disapprove* 

A treaty of peace might be proposed be*^ 
tween the di£forent modes <}f juiiginetit^ 
adopted by artists and nren^ df tbs^ ifmtU^^ 
by Germans and Frenchdvetiv The French ^ 

♦ Suppressed by authority. 
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mi^ht to abstain from condemning €V^i 1A 
Tialation of rule, if .an fener^tiG thought 
or a true sentitnent can be pleaded in' its 
excuse. The Germaiis: oo^ht to prohibit kM 
that is offcnaive to natural taste/ all thatt 
retraces : images repwlsii^ to /our feeling : «> 
philo$opbijaal. theory, howevcir in^enibus' it 
may be> can compenaate for this defect ; ^ 
on the contrary, no established rule in lifera- 
tUre can pievent the effect of inroluntaiy «na- 
tions. In vain do the most, intelligent Ger- 
man writers contend that in order to under^ 
itftand the conduct of Lear's daughters to-' 
wards their father, it is necessary to show 
the barbarity of the times in which they 
Kved, and therefore tolerate the action of 
the Duke of Cornwall who, excited b^ Regan^ 
treads out the eye of Gloucester witli his 
heel on the stage : . our* imaginations will al- 
ways revolt at snch a sight, and will demand 
other means of attaining the great beauties 
of composition # But were the French to 
direct the utmost force of thdir literary cri- 
ticisms s^inst tjbe prediction of the witehes 
in Macbeth, the ghost of: Banquo, &c-^ we 
$hould not the less h^l, with the most lively 
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emotion, the terrific effect which it is their 
endeavour to proscribe. 

We cannot teach gbod taste in the arts as 
we can ban ton in society ; for the know- 
ledge of ban ton Assists us to hide th^ points 
in which we fail, while in the arts it is 
above all things necessary to possess a cre- 
ative spirit : good taste cannot supply the 
place of genius in literature, for the best 
proof of taste, when there is no genius, 
would be, not to write at all. If we dared 
to speak our opinion on this subject, per- 
haps we should say, that in France there 
are too many curbs for coursers that have so 
little mettle, and that in Germany great li- 
terary independence has not yet produced 
effects proportionably striking and brilliant* 
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